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INTRODUCTION. 


HE narrative of the wreck of the “ Schelling” seems to 
have been long popular in Europe. The author return- 

ed to Holland in 1673, and he appears to have published his 
account in 1675. This was in Dutch, and it was followed by 
an edition in French published at Amsterdam in 1681, In 
1682 an English translation was published in London under 
the title of “ A Relation of an Unfortunate Voyage to the King- 
dom of Bengala.” In this edition the author's name is given 
as Glanius* I have not seen the Dutch edition (which, it 
seems, was reprinted in 1746), and the French edition of 1681 
does not contain the name of the author. I got this curious 
book at the sale of Mr. Archibald Constable’s library. It is 
a thin quarto, and has some quaint engravings. An in- 
correct abridgment of the narrative is to be found in the 
second volume of John Struys’ Travels, Paris 1827, and there 
the authors name is given as John Sterman. Mr. J. M. 
Foster in his notes on Ghargdon, J. A. S. B., Vol. XLI. (1872) 
p. 36, uses an edition of the narrative published in London in 
1852. As pointed out by Mr. Blochmann in his contributions 
to the Geography of Bengal, p. 19, the place where the Ter 
Schelling was wrecked is marked in Valentyn’s great work. 
[In vol. v., p. 147, there is a map of Bengal which was prepared 





* It appears that Glanius was only the French translator. He also 
translated the travels of Struys. 
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by Matthew van den Broucke who was a Director and Counsel- 
lor in Dutch. India from 1658-1664. In it the Sunderbund 
coast west’ of Sandwip is vagnely marked as unknown, and it 
is added .that it was- somewhere here that the “ Ter Schelling ’ 
was wrecked,” The place is aiso referred to at p. 157 of the 
same work. 

The sufferings of*fKe-crew from hunger are told with a plain- 
ness which is.elmost disgusting. There seems no reason to 
doubt the correctness. of the narrative ; but one may, perhaps, 
be permitted to w onder why the sailors were not more success- 
ful in catching wild animals, True, they had no fire-arms, but 
they might have manufactured some kind of bow and arrow, 
and one would have thought that when there were so many of 
them, and ona small island, they might have hemmed in a 
deer, or a buffalo, and so secured it. I have considerably 
condensed the narrative, and [I have omitted almost entirely 
the account of the war in Assam. To many this may be the 
most interesting part of the story, but it has already been 
dealt with by Mr, Foster. 


THE NARRATIVE, 


The Dutch ship, “ Ter Schelling” (commanded by Jacob 
Jansz Stroom of Amsterdam), sailed from Batavia for Hooghly 
in company with the Wesop, the Brouwers-haven, and the 
Nieuwen-hove on 3rd September 1661. She carried eight 
guns, had a ship’s company of eighty-five men, and was laden 
with silver coin} copper and planks. On the 23rd September, 
Hildebrand the mate was down between decks getting out 
some rope, and there he had a vision which greatly affected 
him. He thought that he saw a number of pale and exhaust- 
ed men swimming in the sea, and some dead bodies floating. 
He came back looking troubled, and after a while he recount- 
ed to his companions what he had seen. Some mocked at 
him, but others took it seriously, and began to prepare for some 
fatal result. He himself became sad and dreamy from that 
moment, though he used to be gay and _ fond of laughter. 
Thenceforth he could not endure light words or gestures, and 
was always exhorting his companions to pray for a deliverance 
from the evils which threatened them. He frequently besought 
God to show to then: who mocked at his vision, what he had 
seen, or something like it, in order that they might be brought 
to a sense of their position. 

On 8th October they came in sight of the coast of Bengal, 
but, being uncertain whether it was Bengal or Arracan, they 
anchored at two leagues from the shore, and sent the long boat 
with eight or nine men to make inquiries. They waited for three 
days, and then, as the boat did not return, they beat about in 
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search of a harbour. After a long while they saw three small 
boats coming from the shore towards them. They were great- 
ly delighted, especially when the head-man, whom _ the 
others called Orangkai, * made signs to them that two of the 
boats were loaded with fowls, bananas and other fruits. He 
came on board, and the captain took him into his cabin and 
treated him kindly. Unfortunately the ship just then struck 
against a bank, and the getting her off was accompanied by 
some noise and uproar. This alarmed the Orangkai, and he 
went off suddenly and unperceived, and would not return, even 
to take the money for his provisions. For eight days more they 
cruised about, looking for the long boat, but at last they gave 
her up, and put out to sea in hopes of finding the other vessels 
of the squadron. While they were thus searching about, 
the ship struck on a bank, and when she got off it, she struck 
upon another and more dangerous one. Then they sent out 
a sailor in a skiff to take soundings. He found shoals every 
where, and so little water that they could not see how they 
were to get out. Then they gave themselves up for lost, and 
all began to bewail themselves, except the pilots, who ran to 
their casks and drank to each other’s health. They anchored 
fore and aft, and, as the sea was rough and the wind high, the 
skiff was swamped, and the ship had an opening made in her, 
and would have sunk if they had not cut off the bowsprit. One 
misfortune followed another. The wind snapped their cables, 
and, though they immediately threw out two other anchors, 
this did not prevent the ship from striking against the bank, 
and so they had to cut the cables at the hawser holes and to 
abandon the anchors. The wind and waves increased so much 
that water poured in through the port holes, and it seemed 
as if every moment the ship would go to pieces against the 
bank. Still the pilots enjoyed themselves and sang, glass in 
hand, that, however furious the sea water (l’eau de la mer) 
might be, they would not let it enter the place where they 
were putting their grog (Peau de vie), 

Then it was seen that the ship was leaking everywhere. 
For many hours they worked at the pumps, but still the 
water gained on them. They now gave up hope, and some 
lay down to sleep, while others insisted on having food. 
The steward would give them but little, but the cook made 
amends by climbing the mast and bringing down a number 
of sea-fowl (plongeons), which he had caught on the yards. 
They ate these along with some beans, called kitseri, which 





* Orfngkaya is a Malay word, meaning a chief, or person of distinc- 
tion. The use of it by the boatmen, perhaps, implies that it was, after all, 
Arracan that was first sighted by the crew. 
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were found in one of the seamen’s chests. The ship being 
now a wreck, they proceeded to make a raft for the construc- 
tion of which the planks which were part of the cargo probably 
gave facilities. More than half the crew got on board the raft, 
but many of them were drunk, and the raft was very low in 
the water. Apparently it soon sank, for those who remain- 
ed on board the ship lost sight of it, and nothing more was 
seen or heard afterwards of it or of the passengers. A few, 
however, came back from it to the ship immediately after 
starting, and thus the number on board the ship was thirty- 
two. These proceeded to make another raft, and on this they 
set off at midnight when the tide had half run out. They 
would fain have waited till daylight and the time of high water, 
but the emergency was too pressing. They took very few pro- 
visions with them, and had two compasses, two cutlasses, a 
sword, a hatchet, some improvised oars, a lantern and some 
pounds of candles. Their sufferings were great, for they were 
in water up to their waists, the air was very cold * and the 
night was quite dark. At daylight the tide was against them, 
and they were carried out to sea and beyond sight of land. 
The flood again brought them towards the shore, and after 
much labour and many struggles, they eventually got to land. 
While they were on the raft they had many strange illusions. 
One thought he was back in Holland and cried out that he 
saw the tower of Helvoetsluys. Another said he saw a church, 
another that he saw the masts of a ship. The author of 
the narrative laughed for a time at their follies, but he after- 
wards fell into them himself. He cried out that he saw 
people amusing themselves in a castle ahead, and that he would 
join them. He rushed off, and fell into the water. He was 
pulled out, and then he took a cask for the galley-stove, 
and as he was very cold, he sat down by it to warm and dry 
himself. The imaginary heat perhaps did him as much good 
as a real fire, for he soon fell into a sweet sleep and awoke 
sane. s\t one time the raft was like to sink from being 
overloaded, and some proposed that during the night they 
should thow their companions into the water. The carpenter 
made a better suggestion. They had a quantity of silver on 
board the raft, and he got them to tie it up in several pairs 
of trowsers and to use it as a counter weight and as an anchor, 
Another packet of silver was. made into a lead for sounding 
with, At two o'clock in the afternoon they got so near the 
land, that there was no more fear of their being carried out 
again, so they pulled up their anchor of silver, and divided it 





* It must be remembered that the dates are old style, so that the journey 
on the raft was made in the beginning of November. 
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among them. They now thought that they saw fishermen 
drying their nets in the sun, and others thought that they saw 
cattle grazing in a meadow. They then called to mind that 
the people of Bengal had a great aversion to swine’s flesh, 
and so they flung their pork into the sea. They did the 
same with a barrel of biscuits, because they thought that, now 
they were so near the shore, they would not require it. 
As soon as they landed, the captain and some ten or twelve of 
the more active of the crew ran forward to make discoveries. 
The others followed, praying those in front to make haste to find 
a place where they could eat, and dry themselves. As they 
walked along, they talked with confidence of the men whom 
they had seen on the shore. They moved on cheerfully, there- 
fore, towards the thicket they saw before them, not doubting 
that the inhabitants would give them a good reception. But 
when they came to the wood, they found that it was a jungle 
without men or cattle, or paths, and without the least sign 
of its ever having been inhabited. 

Still some of them could not believe their eyes, and were so 
confident that there were inhabitants, that they went on for a 
long while, crying out at the top of their voices, but, of course, 
without getting any reply. They now began to wonder what 
had become of the Captain and his companions, and, on ad- 
vancing a little further, they found them all lying in a profound 
slumber. They spent the night there, but the air was so cold, 
and they were so poorly clad, that they could not rest, especially 
as one of them, the Lecteur (deacon, or chaplain ? ), had become 
insane and kept up an incessant outcry. Next day they 
marched along the shore in hopes of meeting some fisher- 
men. The first thing that they came upon was a large tortoise, 
wanting the head, and near it was the partially decomposed 
carcase of a buffalo. A quantity of little animals called Leganés * 
were round the buffalo, but the smell was so bad that the 
travellers could not go near the carcase. They proceeded on 
their march, and after a good quarter of a league they came 
upon a creek, or khal, on the other side of which there were 
eight Moors (Mahomedans?) They tried to cross, but found 
the water too deep. However, after an hour, it became ford- 
able. As soon as they had crossed, the Moors ran to them, 
fell at their feet and kissed them, and remained a long while 
on their knees, lifting their eyes up to heaven, as if calling God 
to witness to their innocence and to the injustice with which 
they had been treated. There were eight of them, four men, 
two women and two children. They appeared to be in great 











* Perhaps the Paradoxurus Musanga, or tree-cat. The author mentions 
later on that one fell from atree. It may have been a khatds. 
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distress, but all that the travellers could make out was, that 
they were slaves who had fled from their masters and come 
there upon some sort of raft. As no help was to be had from 
them, the crew recrossed the khal and went to get the tortoise. 
They cooked it in its shell, and ate it with marked satisfaction, 
though there was not enough for all. Their number was now 
thirty-one, for the Lecteur had raved so much that no one would 
take charge of him, and so he had been left behind. 

Next day they marched for five or six hours and came toa 
point of land from which they saw they were on an island, and 
some eight or nine leagues from the mainland. From there 
they marched back again to the place where they had spent 
the first night. On the road they passed by the place where the 
tortoise had been lying, and then they caught and killed a 
Leganés. The animal was only of the size of a cat, and its flesh 
was insipid and disagreeable; yet they found it good, and 
they also appreciated the brackish water. Half an hour after- 
wards they read the Bible (they had still two), the pilot said a 
prayer, and then they all slept by turns round the fire, for there 
were too many of them to lie round it all at once. They 
began the next day with prayer, and then, by the advice of 
their surgeon, they took to eating the leaves of the trees, and, 
though at first they chewed them for a long while before they 
ventured to swallow them, they came to find them sweeter than 
the finest bread. They saw many boars, deer, and buffaloes in 
the woods, or wallowing in the marshes, but they had no fire- 
arms and could not kill them. However, they found two 
large serpents, and these they killed and ate, after having first 
cut off the head and the tail, then they went to the seashore 
and found some beans which were very palatable. Their cheer- 
fulness returned to them, and they smoked a pipe or two of 
leaves as if they were tobacco, and exhorted one another to rely 
on divine providence. An hour afterwards they became dread- 
fully ill, their greatest difficulty being that they could not 
breathe. They now resolved to make a raft and escape from 
the island. Five of then went off on this raft on the thir- 
teenth day of their stay on the island. The others went to 
look for the dead body of the Lecteur, in order that they might 
eat it, for they thought that, after eating serpents without being 
inconvenienced, human flesh could not harm them. They did 
not, however, succeeded in finding his body, though they came 
upon his slippers hanging ona tree. They now thought of eating 
one another and proposed to kill one of the crew. 

“ But, thanks to God, the proposal was not insisted upon, for if 
we had begun, we should certainly have gone on. Still the proposal 
made us suspicious of one another, and from that time we did 
not go to sleep without fearing that our throats would be cut.” 
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One of them came and said he had just seen an enormous 
serpent, and proposed that they should attack it together. They 
ran to the place and found the serpent gone, but on the way 
they got a leganés, which fell from a tree at their feet. After 
this they had recourse to the stinking carcase of the buffalo. The 
Captain proposed to light fires on the coast in order to attract 
fishermen and vessels, and for some days they all worked at 
these bonfires. But no help came, and they became too ex- 
hausted to keep the fires up. At last the author and seven 
others made another raft and left the island. A storm drove 
them back to it, and then, on going up to the place where they 
had had a fire, they found one of the negro or Mahomedan 
women whom they had previously encountered. Her body was 
covered with wounds, and she fell at their feet and made them 
understand that her companions had done this to her. They 
encouraged her, and all sat round the fire to warm themselves. 
In an hour the pangs of hunger took hold of them, and they 
could not sleep. Suddenly one of them said he had an 
inspiration. “ Admire,” he cried, “the work of Providence. God 
has had pity on our misery and has provided for it so visibly that 
we cannot be in doubt. You see this poor woman, do you 
think that chance has brought her here? Remember Jonah’s 
whale, and the fish of young Tobit.” “ Stop,” cried another im- 
petuously “let Jonahand Tobit alone. These are digressions 
which are not to the purpose, we are hungry and want food, have 
youany remedy?” “ Doyou think,” replied the first, “that that 
woman is here only to warm herself? Perhaps that was her in- 
tention, but God has made use of it in order to bring her into our 
hands.” “He is right,” cried a third, named Charles Dobbel. 
“ The more I look at the circumstances of this meeting, the more 
convinced I am that it is the work of Providence. I do not be- 
lieve that this woman came here of herself. I am ready,” he 
added, rising up, “ to execute the divine will ; after eating all kinds 
of. impurities, let us see see if human flesh is good, and let us not 
scruple about it, since it is God’s will and he has given his 
orders.” The author begged him to reconsider the matter, 
and remarked, with grim humour, that if it was a revelation that 
they should eat the woman, it was the scantiest and most meagre 
revelation that ever he had heard of. The woman was a living 
skeleton, and it did not look as if she would be delicate food. 
He added that, if they began with her, they would never stop, 
but would pass on to eating one another. 

Finally he suggested that in two hours’ time they could go 
for the remainder of the buffalo, and that if they found nothing 
there, they would be free either to spare or to kill the wretched 
female. As soon as it was dawn, four of them set off for the 
buffalo. The other four remained by the fire, along with the 
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woman. Whenthey had gone about twenty paces, Dobbel 
ran back to those who remained by the fire, and charged them 
to take good care that the woman did not escape. But when 
they came back with some of the buffalo flesh, they found that 
the woman had made her escape. They longed for her re- 
turn, and were now all agreed that they would kill her and eat 
her. As soon as it was night, one stood on watch, and the 
other seven went to sleep. Two hours afterwards, the 
sentinel saw a negro coming quietly towards him with a big 
club. He struck him over the head with an oar and felled 
him. The others woke up, and the negroes fled. Doubtless 
they had come on the information of the woman. Next 
day they set off again on their raft, but found that it would 
only bear six men. Two had to be sent away, and the lot 
fell upon the two youngest. However, they afterwards re- 
joined the raft, saying that they had been all over the island 
and could not find the Captain or their other companions, 

The Captain had told them that they would come upon 
two other islands. They did so, and succeeded in passing 
them, and in coming in sight of the mainland. After 
a while they made the land, and found that there were two 
ways to proceed by, one along the shore, and the other along the 
Sandwip river. They chose the latter. They were now so 
weak, that they could not go twenty paces without sitting 
down to rest. After marching for over three hours, they came 
upon trees, the branches of which appeared to be newly cut. 
Twenty paces further on they saw a boat, which came towards 
them. It frightened them to see that the people in the boat came 
to them without being called. Still more were they frighten- 
ed when the men in the boat disembarked, and were seen to 
be six, all armed with knives. When they came close, the eight 
shipwrecked mariners showed their wasted bodies, and the 
skin of the buffalo. Although there was not much of the 
skin, it was enough to poison the air, and the boatmen re- 
coiled, holding their noses, and threatening them with their 
knives. 

“From their gestures we understood that they looked upon 
us as impostors. Then we hastened to show them our leaves, 
and to make them apprehend that that was all our food. They 
understood us, came near us, and beat their breasts in token 
of compassion and raised their eyes to heaven. When they 
had softened down, we indicated to them that we wanted to 
to be taken to the nearest village. They agreed, provided 
that we would pay our passage. Here I marvelled at the 
selfishness of men, and at the little desire they have to 
help one another. These barbarians saw us all naked, for we 
were only covered with rags, and were but skeletons, 
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and we had not the appearance of having any money ; 
moreover, they showed that they had pity on us, and yet, with 
all that, we could not, without money, have got any help, and 
we saw that, without money, the mainland would have been 
no better for us than the unfortunate island where we had so 
long suffered.* We agreed to give them something, and left 
the bargaining to the oldest of our party. He offered a piece 
equal to a crown of our money. The Bengalis made us 
understand that we must pay ten, otherwise they would not 
leave their work. The old man offered them two, and 
then three pieces, and when that would not move them, he 
showed them his empty pockets, pretending that he had 
nothing more. The ruse succeeded, unfortunately for them, 
for we would gladly have given them a thousand francs to 
take us to some place where we could recruit ourselves. When 
we were in the boat, we made signs that we wanted some- 
thing to eat. They said we must pay, we gave them a 
crown, and for this they gave us, on a cloth, about a handful of 
rice, and a pisang (plantain) the size of a finger, Each of 
us stretched out his hand so greedily, that the boatman feared 
there would be a tumult, so he withdrew and divided the 
supply into eight equal parts. The negroes, seeing that we 
had still money, ceased to row, and signed to us that we must 
pay more ; we gave them a crown and they rowed abouta 
dozen strokes. We gave them another, and they did the same 
over again.” 

Finally two other boats came up, and, after some more 
payments, they were conveyed to the Governor of Sand 
wip. On coming before him, these guides laid at his feet 
the three crowns they had _ received, saying Salamabeta ! 
(Salamalekum 2), z. ¢. Peace be with you. 

The Governor received the mariners kindly and signed to 
them to take back the three crowns, but this they declined 
to do, intimating that their guides had earned it. Then he 
ordered them to be taken to their companions who received 
them with great joy. The Captain and the others with him 
(fifteen in all) had arrived there five days before, and those who 
went off in the first raft from the island, had arrived still 
earlier. The author was told by the Captain and his com- 
rades how they had got away from the island. They had 
been taken off by some fishermen, one of whom spoke 
Portuguese, while another spoke Dutch. They took them to 
the Governor, and then a eunuch came and told them that 
the Governor’s women wished to see the youngest of the 





































* The tenacity with which the Dutchmen had clung to their money 
throughout all their distresses, is, perhaps, as remarkable as the greed of 
the natives. 
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party. Two young men went, and were taken into a court- 
yard with apartments all round it, and were immediately sur- 
rounded by the women, some of whom took hold ef their 
noses, and others pinched their cheeks. They even unbuttoned 
them in order that they might touch their necks. Others 
passed their hands gently over their faces and gave them tender 
glances. They all expressed a wish that the young men 
would stay there some hours, but the troublesome eunuch went 
out and signed to them to follow. The next day was a 
market day, and the Governor sent for them and changed 
their money for them into cowries, as that was the currency 
of the country. In the evening one of them put his head 
out of the door and got a severe blow on the nose from a 
slave He complained to the Governor, who got angry and 
sent for the culprit, who was one of his servants. He bitterly 
reproached him, caused an arrow to be passed through his 
nostrils, had a drum tied on his shoulders, and in this state 
sent him to the wounded man. There he got some blows on 
his shoulder and was then banished for life 

The five men who had gone off on the first raft, had, perhaps, 
the narrowest escape of all. The Captain had told them to coast 
the island till they came to the point to which they had once 
marched, to make the crossing there with the flood, which would 
take them towards two islands, beyond which they would find 
the mainland, which he thought could not be more than 8 or 9g 
leagues from the island on which they had first landed. He also 
save them a compass, and they set out with a supply of leaves 
for food. At this point they were joined by two others. so their 
number was now seven. They had no anchor, and for five 
days and five nights they struggled in vain against the 
currents, and were at last thrown upon a sandbank. Here they 
could find nothing to eat but some buffalo dung and some 
sea moss. The buffalo dung lasted three days, and then four 
of them made a plot to kill two of their number. The 
seventh man, Adrian Raas, prevented their design, by con- 
cealing the two intended victims in trenches which he dug for 
them. Then three of the plotters thought of killing the 
fourth but he put them off this by saying that he had 
learned the language of the country in the Coromandel, and 
vould be of use when they came across fishermen. Then 
two made their way to land, and were afterwards sent up 
country to the Great Mogul. They could not make them- 
selves understood, and so could not explain where their com- 
panions were. Eight days afterwards, the five who were still 
on the sandbank saw fishermen passing by. They told their 
companion who had boasted that he knew the country language, 
to speak to them, and he cried pai padi, but as these words 
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had no meaning, the fishermen did not approach. His com- 
panions abused him for his trickery, and succeeded, themselves, 
in making themselves understood. The fishermen approached 
and signed to them to put down their knives before they en- 
tered their boat. As soon as they did so, they began to fight 
with one another for some fish that was lying in the boat, 
and in the struggle some bags of silver fell out of their clothes. 
The fishermen seized on them, stripped the men of all they 
possessed, and flung them on the chur, and two, who resisted, 
into the water, telling them, with cruel irony, that this arm 
of the sea was Bengal. The unfortunate men lay there for 
twenty-four hours, until some other boatmen arrived. They 
took them on board, and regaled them with honey, and brought 
them next day to Sandwip, where the Captain and his party 
arrived the same day. 

The author’s party remained five days at Sandwip and were 
well treated, except that they were not allowed to burn fires 
at night, and so they had to eat rice and raw eggs. 

After tive days they begged the Governor to send them to 
Bhaluah (in Noakhali.) He acceded to their request, and sent 
them off by boat. On the first night they arrived at Anam, 
a miserable village where they could get nothing. From 
there they hired another boat to Bhaluah. When they 
were two leagues off from it, their guides put them on 
shore and made them walk. They came to the gate of 
the Rajah there, and by his orders they got a soup called 
a Brensie *, which is only seen on the tables of great men. 
It is made of fine rice, and of the juice of a goose and 
a couple of fowls, which are pressed in a cloth after having 
having been boiled for two or three hours. To the juice thus 
strained out, are added various kinds of spices, especially 
nutmeg, cloves, sugar, saffron and cinnamon. The soup was so 
nourishing that in three or four days they recovered their plump- 
ness. 

“ Still our stomachs were not well satisfied, and would have 
preferred something less succulent. We were obliged to eat it, 
however, for it would have looked very strange if we had pre- 
ferred a little dry rice, and fish cooked in water, to a dish like this, 
which is only for persons of the highest quality.” 

The Rajah, or Nawab, sent them on from Bhaluah to Dacca, 
and there they learnt that their companion ship, the Wésop, had 
been wrecked on the Andamans, and that forty of the crew had 
been eaten by the inhabitants, When they had recovered their 
strength, the chief of the factory engaged a boat to convey them to 





* 1 do not know what this dish is. Herklots, ‘‘ Customs of the Mussal- 
mans’’ mentions a palao which is called Biriani, and Biriani is a Persian 
dish mentioned by Forbes. 
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Hooghly ; but an hour before starting, an order came from Mir 
Jumlatosend them up tohim. The order had to be obeyed, for 
Mir Jumla threatened that if he was refused, he would make 
slaves of all the Dutch in his master’s territories. For thirty 
days they journeyed by land and water, passing through 
several towns which were almost deserted, for the inhabitants 
are accustomed, in time of war, to leave their houses and to 
follow the army. The author gives the people a very good 
character. He says they are gentle and honest. They have 
neither ambition nor envy, and they are so far from trying 
to take others’ property, that they take very little care of their 
own, and are contented with little. They are quarrelsome and 
abusive, but in their greatest anger they never speak of the 
devil. They only take oaths in matters of importance, and these 
are inviolable. On the thirty-fifth day, they went on board one 
of the Nawab’s vessels and found there four Englishmen, 
some Portuguese, and two of their own crew. From there they 
went on to Rangamati where they joined the Mogol army. 
Mir Jumla received them graciously, gave them liquor, and 
said he would let them go in six months. He granted them al! 
the plunder they could get, and promised them Rs. 50 for 
every Portuguese head that they brought, and Rs. 100 for every 
Portuguese prisoner. Next day he sent them Rs. 3co and 
posted them on some gourapes (ghrabs), orfloating batteries ; each 
eourape carried fourteen guns and 55 or 60 men, and was 
towed by four kos boats. There were also two ships, each 
commanded by four Englishmen and a galley. There were also 
a very large number of boats without masts, which carried guns. 
Most of the officers were Portuguese, and Mir Jumla had such 
a good opinion of Christians, that, if a Moor knew a little Portu- 
suese and called himself a Christian, he gave him a good ap- 
pointment. 

The author says also, that Mir Jumla had five hundred 
women withhim. After a long march, the army entered Kuch 
Behar, and easily took possession of it.* 

“The King of Azo (Hajo) thought that the walls of his 
capital would resist our cannon, and that he was safe, but he 
now learnt the contrary. We took the town by assault, and he 
was made prisoner. An iron collar was put on his neck, and 
from it two heavy chains hung down and were attached to his 
feet. In this state he was waited on by four valets.” As soon 
as the king was chained, the General was pointed out the 





* Mr. Blochmann says, J. A. S XLI, 65, that Mir Jamla took Kuch Behar 
on 19th December 1661, but if our author is correct in his chronology and in 
his being present at the capture, the date must have been a month or two 
later. The caves he refers to must be those of Jogighopa, opposite Gowal- 


para. 
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caves where the King’s treasures were. Everything also was 
given up to be pillaged, but we were all deceived in our ex- 
pectation, for, besides that these people wear nothing but a 
cloth that extends from the waist to the knees, everything was 
so well concealed that we could find nothing with the rich, 
or the poor, except a pot of rice and a box containing lime and 
some leaves, which they are always chewing in order to have 
their mouths clean,” 

The author goes on to describe the conquest of Assam. On 
one occasion there was a great storm in the Brahmaputra, 
and the galley in which the author was, sunk, and he would 
have been drowned if he had not been rescued by some 
Englishmen. Five other Dutchmen were saved by a women, 
(une femme forteet bienfaisante) who rowed towards them, and 
took them into her boat, although two men tried to prevent 
her from doing so. This storm is mentioned by the Moham- 
medan historian (Blochmann J. A. S. B. XLI, 71.) Healso 
describes the naval battle which took place below Ghargaon 
(Blochmann, 72.) But while the Muhammedan says that Manawar 
Khan did his best, and makes no mention of the Dutch, our 
author says that Manawar left them in the lurch, and that 
the brunt of the battle fell upon them. They, with the 
English and Portuguese, were in the van, and had, for the 
space of an hour, to encounter the whole force of the hostile 
fleet. The author was fifteen months with the Mogul army, 
and then got ieave and went back to Dacca. From there he 
went to Cossimbazar and Hooghly, and did not return to his 
native country till 1673, 

H. BEVERIDGE. 















ART. IIL—MONKS AND MONASTERIES IN TIBET. 


gered the many mysteries enshrouded amid the snows 
Fé in the forbidden land of Tibet, there is one which for 
some years has excited unusual interest. The peculiar develop- 
ment of Buddhism prevailing in the country is a subject 
sufficiently worthy of investigation ; but, when we come to 
hear of the large ecclesiastical establishments which there exist, 
and are told that monasteries are as plentiful and influential 
in Tibet as ever they could have been in Europe, the appetite 
for definite information thereon becomes considerably whetted. 
In recent years the secret native explorers in the service of the 
Indian Government have gradually brought in, from over the 
border, a goodly accumulation of facts, which, for the most part, 
have been suffered to remain unutilised, hoarded away in the 
departments to which they had been reported. In addition 
to this, researches in the language and literature of Tibet have 
lately been prosecuted with some vigour; and their results 
now throw much new light upon the collected facts. Analysis 
and arrangement are what is chiefly to be desired. And thus 
to the writer, who has devoted some years of his life to the 
study of Tibetan lore, it would seen to be high time to place, 
ready for assimilation, whatever can be drawn, whether from the 
above-mentioned sources, or from the half-digested results of 
his own collections. 

Writers who have mystified us with a sense of the indefinite 
antiquity of things Indian, have long had their assertions 
accepted with much innocent trust by the ordinary student. 
But, as a more general body of investigators enters the field of 
inquiry, the first-received estimates of the far-distant beginnings 
of Oriental institutions are becoming a little modified. 
Specialists are particularly untrustworthy when assessing the age 
of their hobbies,—age possessing, for some reason, a mystic 
value in such matters. In this sort, the developed and literary 
languages of India—so far as they are indigenous to that land—-4, 
are now proved, likewise, to be less venerable than their Euro- 
pean sponsors had led us to suppose, Accordingly, we must 
not be surprised to find that the form of monastic association 
prevailing in Tibet can be traced to no very remote times. 
When Buddhism was introduced from India into Tibet, czrca 
650 A. D., the monastery had not come into existence in the 
former country. The Sanskrit Vihara was certainly not a 
monastery in any proper sense of the term. The Vihara 
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of the early Buddhists was merely an assembly-hall ; and in 
later days it was enlarged into an academic school or ‘college. 
In the head institutions, such as those at Benares, Patalipura 
and Uddandapuri, sets of residential chambers for the Pandits 
and certain priests were eventually added, not earlier than 
250 A. D.; but even then these places, with their respective 
staffs, cannot, with any degree of accuracy, be classed as monastic. 
Tibetan writers of later days were fond of likening their famous 
convents to the ancient Indian establishments ; but their slavish 
admiration of everything Sanskritic promoted the acceptance 
of any legend of the kind. | 

However, to understand the unique position of Tibetan 
monasticism, a further retrospect is necessary, When literary 
Buddhism arose in India, almost contemporaneously with Christi- 
anity in Asia Minor, the expounders of the doctrines of 
Shakya-muni conceived and introduced the orders of Bhikshu, 
or male religious person, and of Bhikshuni, or female religious 
person. But these orders were rather guilds of observers of 
the new Faith, than assemblages of persons living apart from 
their fellow-creatures, Moreover, so far as India was concerned, 
there is much reason to believe that the intricate ceremonialism 
and rules set forth in the books for the government of these 
guilds were rather the enthusiastic proposals of speculative 
writers, than observances actually binding, or largely carried 
mn practice. As to the 253 commandments which the treatises 
lay down as necessary for the Bhikshu to keep, while the 
European Orientalist views them au grand serieux, the Eastern 
traveller will see in them merely the multiplication of theore- 
tical possibilities, such as every Indian author revels to conceive ; 
of. Later, however, when these works acquired supernatural ; 
sanctity in Ceylon, Burmah, Khmer and Tibet, more rigid 
strictness was doubtless introduced; and the observance 
of the old theoretical rules expected and attempted. In 
Tibet and Mongolia a mew departure took place ulti- 
mately ; but not until the end of the roth century or later. 
Buddhist books, and with these the various “systems” and 
ceremonies, were brought into Tibet czvca 650 A. D., and the 
Bhikshu, or “beggar of virtue,” was then also duly installed, 
with his Tibetan title of Ge-/ong, the nearest rendering of the 
Sanskrit name. 

Thenceforward the snowy steeps and deep river-threaded 
valleys of the mountain-locked land became the happy hunting- 
erounds of Buddhist sage and Buddhist fortune-seeker. Of 
declining influence in India, here in Tibet they found them- 
selves such as kings delighted to honour, The simple P6-po-pa 
received their preachments reverently, if with little comprehen- 
sion, Under the patronage of King Srong-tsan Gampo 
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(680 A. D.) and his enthusiastic spouses from China and Nipal, 
books were translated, temples erected, and the local deities 
of the old Bon religion of Tibet assigned their proper places 
jin the Buddhist pantheon. This king—the first patron of 
Buddhism in Tibet—was soon discovered by the Pandits of 
India to be no ordinary being. The Dhyani Bodhisattwa 
Avalokitesvara, born from the lotus, was proved by them to 
have taken Tibet under his special protection ; and, in order 
to propagate the doctrine there, was asserted to have become 
incarnate on earth in the flesh of the pious monarch. Spyan- 
ras-gzigs (pronounced in the colloquial Chem razsz), or “ the seer 
clad in a garment of eyes,’ was the Tibetan name _ bestowed 
upon the compassionate Bodhisattwa; and he still protects 
Tibet by continuous incarnation in the persons of the Grand 
Lamas of Lhasa. 

The Sanskrit Viharas, which arose in India during the 
3rd century A. D., were primarily, we have seen, mere assembly- 
halls and academies, with verandahs for sages and priests. 
In Tibet the “ Tsug-lag-khang” took the place and form of the 
Vihara ; and the first one set up was that which still flourishes 
at Samyé, founded about 760 A. D. Now it was these Tibetan 
Tsug-lag-khang, as well as the small hermits’ temples in 
solitary places, which were afterwards expanded into male and 
female religious communities. 

But whence are we to derive the Tibetan and Mongolian 
form of monasticism and “Lamaism in general?’ The germ 
may have, indeed, been the Indian Vihara; but there is strong 
evidence for believing that the developed communities were 
largely shaped by the Nestorian influence and example then so 
rife in Central Asia. Nestorian Christian Missionaries were 
in those days over-running the adjacent lands. These zealous 
propagandists, as early as the 8th century, penctrated even to 
the confines of Manchuria; whilst recent Russian explorers 
have found traces of churches and religious establishments in 
Turkestan and Mongolia. Possibly such remains exist even in 
Tibet. We have not space to build up any elaborate argument ; 
but the reputation enjoyed by the Nestorians as men of light 
and literature, recognized later by Jenghis Khan, is at least 
suggestive, Certain it seems, from native history, that Lamaism 
and lamaseries did not arise in Tibet until after the close of the 
10th century, A. D., and it was just prior to these times that 
Nestorianism was most active. 

So much for the due understanding of the modern position 
which Buddhism has taken up in this land. But, curiously 
enough, though these tenets have permeated Tibet for many 
hundreds of years, yet they have not succeeded in obliterating 
the primitive creed of the people, The old Bon religion, which 
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preceded Buddhism in Tibet, counts at the present day nu- 
merous adherents; and even Bon monasteries, cast indeed in 
Buddhistie mould, still exist. Moreover, it is to the Bon 
priest that the commonfolk love to resort when demoniac 
influence is to be counteracted, or occult aid rendered. 


MODERN SECTS IN TIBET. 


However, when we speak of Buddhism as ee ig the 
general religion of the country, we must remember that this Faith 
has no one model form universally observed. There is no unified 
set of beliefs ; for Buddhism is full of schisms and dissents. In 
fact, there are eighteen different sects existing ; and some of these 
are bitterly opy posed the one to the other. But one of the 
eighteen is singled out as the State Church of Buddhism in Tibet. 
This orthodox branch of the Faith is that which was framed and 
embodied into a distinctive school of thought by the Reformer, 
Tsongkhapa, towards the close of the 14th century. The volumin- 
ous writings ” this hero have yet to be examined by the learn- 
ed. However, the school he set up is known to be founded on 
the aan system, the Leg-pa Chhenpo, or “ Greater 
Vehicle.” It is certain that much “of the new ritual introduced 
by him into the temples was an adaptation of that of the 
Nestorian Christians, who previously, as well as in the age of 
Tsongkhapa, sent, as we have mentioned, agents of the Higher 
Faith far into Mon; golia, and even gave to the Mongol Tartars 
the variety of the Syriac alphabet used by the latter in Bud- 
dhist writings to the present day. So powerful and popular a 
teacher was the worthy Tsongkhapa, that he ranks as a deity 
now ; whilst his followers are not only the strongest numeri- 
cally, but also bear rank in Tibet as the only orthodox 
sect. The designation they take is that of the GE-LUK-PA, or 
Gedenpa school; and they are distinguished everywhere by 
their general propriety of conduct, as well as by the peculiarly 
bright yellow of their robes. 

All the other sects, and even the followers of the Bon cult 
who profess direct antagonism to Buddhism), are tolerated 
more or less; the chief practical restriction upon them being 
he prohibition against settling in Lhasa. In other parts of 
the country they possess both large convents and well-fitted 
temples. The NYING-MA sect has innumerable supporters ; and 
its establishments may always be recognised by the broad blue 
and red stripes with which the outside walls of the buildings 
are painted. The Government thus enjoins executive officers 
on this subject :—‘ In doctrine and principles, the pee 
school being the purest, you should Sidlione it. But, althoug! 
the Nyingma school has some alloy in it, yet, as it is useful in 
religious services for removing certain diseases and injuries, 
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its followers should not be treated with harshness, So also 
with the Sakya-pa school which is of the same source with 
the Gelukpa. People should be freely allowed to observe their 
funeral obsequies, and their services for the protection of the 
living, according to old custom, But although it is unfair to 
treat unfavourably the adherents of differing sects, yet the 
Karmapa and Duk-pa schools having opposed with violence 
the orthodox faith, and being heretical and making many con- 
verts, it will be your duty to put them down whenever you 
have the power. ” 

The Lamas of Sikkim and Bhutan are of the Duk-pa 
persuasion; and the famous monastery of Samding, on 
the peninsula in Lake Yamdok, is a Karmapa establish- 
ment. The Sakya-pa school has many ancient monasteries, 
the great Sakya Ling, 50 miles due north of Mount Everest, 
being the leading establishment ; others being the Gong-kar, 
Nalendra, Ja-yai, and Kyisho Rawana monasteries Mindol- 
ling is the chief Myingma institution and the home of the 
most intricate and mystic ceremonies belonging to Buddhist 
sorcery, 

VARIETIES OF MONASTERIES. 

Tibetan monasteries are of various grades. First in rank 

stands the LING, which in size and importance may be com- 


pared to an Abbey. The name originally signified “an 
island,” and was transferred, we presume, to these lordly es- 


tablishments to indicate the isolated grandeur and the inde- 
pendence of control which they enjoyed. Every Ling is ruled 
by a Khanpo or Khampo, who also has the distinction of 
being considered an incarnate Lama. 

Next to the Lings rank the CHHOI-DE. These are usually 
large institutions, with halls and chapels appended, and _ pro- 
perly ought to have schools or ¢ats’ang attached to them, for the 
study of Sanskrit and the various systems of mystic Buddhism, 
both Indian and Tibetan. Learning of any kind, however, in 
many of the old Chhoi-de has become quite a thing of the 
Past. 

After the Chhoi-de may be placed the hosts of ordinary 
GOMPA, which are to be seen perched on every accessible crag 
throughout the country. A few larger places are styled 
Gompa ; but usually they are the smaller establishments, shel- 
tering from 10 to 80 inmates, and often comprise nothing more 
than a temple, with a few huts to one side of it for the accom- 
modation of the attending ge-longs. Some Gompa, however, 
are built in regular form, with the Lha-khang in the centre and 
two-storeyed or three-storeyed terraces of cells surrounding it. 
The word gompa (dgon-pa) originally signified a “ solitary ” 
dwelling, from the ascetic character assumed by the first 
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founders of the smaller fanes in desolate places. The village 
SHIGON, with its one or two serving priests, is sometimes 
honoured with the designation of Gompa. 

Lastly, may be mentioned the P’UG-PA, or hermits’ cells, 
which, in the mountainous regions, are not uncommon. These 
are really caverns, naturally or artificially hollowed, and in- 
habited by reputed saints and Nal-jor-pa (/o-gz), who have 
retired to these solitudes to live a life of severe meditation. 
They are held in much honour by all classes of society, as 
advanced in powers belonging to Da-chom-pa, or saints near to 
Nirvana. These powers include coercion of deities and 
demons, and ability to cast spells and perform miraculous feats. 
They are frequently sincere thinkers, living an abstemious life, 
and able to concentrate their minds in systematic and continu- 
ous meditation of the most rigorous kind. These contemp- 
lative feats, though they are the most binding duty of every 
aspirant to sanctity, are rarely carried into practice by the 
greater ecclesiastics. Their mild meditative attempts are 
child’s play in comparison with the rapt reverie which the 
recluse of a lonely P’ug-fa will practice. Sometimes regular 
colonies of Az-t’ot, as these ascetics are styled, occupy a series 
of caves in some specially holy valley-side, living, and even dis- 
puting together, much as did St. Jerome’s hermits in the Nitrian 
deserts. Many Rz-?oz dwelling in the Pk in the rocks 
above Sera and Daipung monasteries are recluses only in name 
and style of residence. Certain ancient P’vk have been trans- 
formed into religious houses, but still retain the old designation. 


GENERAL PLAN OF A MONASTERY. 

The larger establishments are mostly set out on one plan. 
An eminence is invariably chosen as the site; often a shelving 
slope. Round the buildings is circled a high wall, with four 
gateways, to which broad steps ascend. The chief edifice is 
in the centre, and styled the Tsuk-la-khang (Gtsug-lag-khang), 
[his is the convent-temple, and contains the principal shrines 
and treasures. Huge prayer-whegls, like barrels on end, turning 
on pivots, line the entrance porch, which leads at once into the 
main sanctuary. where the deities and deified personages are 
ranged in groups, each with a ain chok, or offering table, in front, 
together with a burning wick floating in a pedestalled bowl of 
butter. The effigies are generally very ancient, always jewelled, 
and usually include certain of the Dhyani Buddhas ; Chenraisi, 
Zam-pal. Dolma, T’o-nyerchen, &c. In the upper storey of the 
Tsuk-la-khang is placed the Gong-khang, where images of 
‘terrific deities,” as they are termed, are kept. Here may be 
seen Tamdin, half-horse half-man, who frightens the demons 
with his neighing; Palden Lhamo, a goddess, trampling on 
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the remnants of her lovers whom she has lured to destruction, 
and drinking their blood out of a skull; P’urpa, with a human 
head, but a body like a large pin, upon the point of which he 
stands, 

The Tsuk-la-khang occupies one side of the central court- 
yard. Adjoining it, is the Du-khang, or assembly-hall; also 
used as the refectory. On another side of the yard stands the 
residence of the monks, usually a building three or four storeys 
high. The ground floor is entirely occupied with food stores. 
Long inclined planes, notched to give foothold, give access to 
the upper floors, where the inmates live and sleep There are 
no such things as cells for each person; a large number of 
monks herd together in three or four apartments. Only the 
head of the place has a suite of rooms to himself, one of which 
is the Library. 

INMATES OF MONASTERIES. 

The term which has crept into general use in Europe to 
designate all Tibetan monks is that of /ama. This practice 
is incorrect ; for in Tibet the appellation is limited in its appli- 
cation, and indeed very few of the religious order can lay claim 
to the title. In truth the word /ama (6ld-md) signifies “ the upper,” 
or ‘the superior,” one ; and no monk in a monastery is given 
the name, as a rule, excepting the head of the house. Thus we 
often hear of “the T’up-gen Lama,” “the Di-chhung Lama,” 
“the Rading Lama ;” meaning the Superior, or, sometimes, the 
abbot, of the various establishments named. Monks of special 
learning often receive this honourable appellation ; and in books 
the title occurs occasionally as a general term; but to style 
the ordinary ge-/ong of monasteries, large or small, ‘ Lamas,” 
is an utter mistake. 

The head of a Ling, or of some of the larger places. is called 
Khempo (mkan-fo),; but it is a title specially earned and con- 
ferred, like our D. D., and thus is not to be understood as 
universally applicable. Over most Chhoide and Gompa, we find 
simply ‘‘The So-and-So Lama.” In a monastery there are 
several distinct grades. which are attained to in process of time, 
chiefly by progress in studying and learning the sacred works 
of Buddhism. 

On first entering the novitiate, young men appear to be given 
the designation of ge-tsw/. After ashort period of residence, 
the novice reaches the rank of a ge-nyen ; eventually, if he can 
manage to commit to memory and formally recite 125 pages 
of the sacred texts, each page containing over 500 words, 
he is solemnly ordained a ge-long, or monk of full degree. 
Both ge-/ong and ge-uyen are considered to form part of the 
regular establishment of every Chhoide ; but should a ge-nyen, 
after a residence varying at different monasteries from three to 
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Ave years, fail to pass in his 125 pages, he must leave the estab- 
lishment. There are centres of examination ; but all candidate 
monks in Tsang are supposed to put in residence and “ pass” 
at Tashi-lhimpo. Other officers in a monastery are the Omdcze, 
or chief celebrant in the convent-lh4-khang ; the Chhoi-rimpa, 
or provost martial, who reports offences and carries out all 
corporal punishments ; the Ger-yok, or assistant beadle ; the 
Ku-nyer, or image keeper ; with several other personages. 

In the larger establishments strict discipline is maintained. 
The muster for reading the sacred treatises in the assembly- 
hall is stringently enforced twice a day ; and fate rising in the 
morning is punished with bodily chastisement with thin and 
thick bamboo poles. Where there are schools for learning the 
intricate mandal formulz and the strings of Sanskrit syllables 
used in Tantriclk ceremonial, several hours per diem have to be 
spent by candidates and full ge-long in the school-hall. Other 
places are simply dens of idleness and immorality. All open 
offences of the latter character are said to be punished in 
Gelukpa establishments. In the smaller Gompa, the attendant 
monks seem each to be provided witha female companion, 
who lives openly in the lama’s little dwelling as if she were 
his recognised wife. In Lahul and Sikkim, to have a so-called 
wife is the universal custom with nearly every ge-long. In the 
large monasteries of Tibet nothing of this sort is publicly 
allowed ; and for an offence of the kind, a few years ago, the 
abbot of the great Ts’omoi Ling, at Lhasa, was degraded and 
expelled from his monastery. With regard to food, all ordinary 
ge-longs eat meat and every usual article of diet, but fish is 
forbidden. The rations are supplied them from the monastic 
endowment; and no labour is exacted in return. 

We may now proceed to describe, individually, a few of 
the leading monastic establishments in Tibet; and, from a 
veographical and archeological point of view, the particular facts 
we have collected on the subject may be regarded as of some 
permanent value. These great convents, being centres of the 
political as well as of the religious life of the country, will 
inost certainly assume an important part in our future dealings 
with the Tibetan Government, whether our intentions be peace- 
ful or militant. The value of such information, consequently, 
depends upon its exactness. 

Although a comparatively small establishment, we must 
place first in these descriptions the monastery to which the 
Gy4-ts’o Rimpochhe, or Grand Lama, is specially accredited in 
his character of a Buddhist monk. This is the 


NAM-GYAL CHHOI-DE 
or “ Monastery of complete Victory,” which is situated on the 
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Po-ta-la hill just outside the N.-W. quarter of the city of 
Lhasa. The convent forms a part of the extensive piles of 
buildings on that mound, rising up side by side with the Red 
Palace where the Grand Lama holds his court. 

The ¢u/wa or spirit of the benevolent Bodhisattwa Chen- 
raisi* is believed to animate the body of each successive 
Grand Lama of Lhasa. On the death of one occupant of the 
Tibetan Throne, this spirit flits into the soul of some unknown 
infant, born forty-nine days, or longer, after his demise. By the 
consultation of certain oracles, the locality of the lost spirit is 
eventually discovered. The infant in whom Chenraisi is proved 
to have taken tenancy, is first placed with his parents (who 
may belong to the peasant class), in a luxurious palace, the 
Rigyal Po-dang, four miles E. of Lhasa. At the age of four the 
babe is moved with pomp to Potala and admitted as a novice 
in Namgyal. His discipline and instruction now commence ; 
and prodigious it is said, are the mental feats accomplished by 
this child in the learning by heart of pages of Sanskrit Sutras. 
At the age of seven or eight years his holiness is ordained a full 
ge-long, or monk, Henceforth the child becomes head of both 
the Nam- -syal and Daipung monasteries, and Chief Lama of the 
whole Buddhist priesthood. After ordination his ascetic ex- 
ercises are made very severe ; and through close confinement in 
his palace prison, or by means of poison, his life has been 
always, in recent years, hee nck to an untimely end before he has 
attained the age for assuming full sovereign rights as temporal, 
as well as spiritual, a, of Tibet. The Grand Lama who 
died in 1874, had just been invested with complete sove 
reignty, having attained the age of eighteen, when he was almost 
immediately poisoned by the abbot of Tangyai Liug, who, 
through his assumption of kingly powers, had been obliged 
to resign the Regency of Tibet, This dastardly deed was 
perpetrated, as usual, under pressure from = Chinese Govern- 
ment, who dread the advent of a fully fledged Grand Lama who 
might, if he chose. and proved of an ‘Se lA spirit, easily 
oust them from Tibet. Here may - introduced, what has never 
previously been compiled, a complete list, with dates, of the 


GRAND LAMAS OF LHASA.t 


1. Dge-adun Grub (Gedundub) born 1391; succeeded as 
first Gyal-wa 1439: died 1478. 

2. Dge-adun Rgya Mts’o (Gedun Gya-ts’o) 1479: died 1541. 

3. Bsod-nams Rgya Mts’o (Sonam Gva-ts’o) 1543: died 


a Yq 
1586. 


An emanation from Oupagme’ (Samsk: Amitabha), one of the active 
astral Buddhas in the celestial region known as Dewachan. 
+ In this list the pronunciation is placed within the brackets. 
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4. Yon-tan Rgya-Mts’o (Yon-ten Gyéa-ts’0) 1587: died 
1614. 


5. Ngag-dbang Blo-bzang Rgya Mts’o: 1617: died 1680. 

6. Rin-chhen Ts’angs-dbyangs Rgya Mts’o: (Rin-chhen 
Ts’ang-yang Gya-ts’o) 1693: died 1703. 

7. Blo-bzang Skal-ldan Rgya Mts’o: (Lob-zang Kal-den 
Gya-ts’o) 1705: died 1758. 


Blo-bzang Ajam-dpal Rgya Mts’o (Lobzang Jampal Gya- 
ts’0) 1759: died 1805. 
g. Blo-bzang Lung-rtogs Rgya Mts’o: (Lobzang Lung-tok 
Gy4-ts’o) 1806: died 1815. 
10, Blo-bzang Ts’ul Khrims Rgya Mts’o: (Lobzang Ts’ul- 
tim Gy4-ts’o) 1817: died 1837. 
11. Blo-bzang Dge-dmu Rgya Mtso: (Lobzang Ged-mu 
Gya-ts’o) 1838: died 1855. 
12, *Blo-bzang P’rin-las Rgya Mts’o0: (Lobzang Tiin-le 
Gya-ts’o) 1856: died 1874. 
13. + Ngag-dbang Blo-bzang T’ub-ldan Rgya Mts‘o: (Ngak- 
wang Lobzang T’ub-den Gya-ts’o) 1875: still reigning, 
GALDEN LING :—(Dga-ldan Rnam-par Gyal-wai gling: “ The 
Ling of completely Victorious Joyfulness.”) (exact situation 
not yet mathematically determined.) This famous monastery, 
which is the head-quarters of the Gelukpa sect—the established 
Church of Buddhists in Tibet—stands enthroned on the Wang- 
khor hill, about 25 miles E. N. E. of Lhasé It was founded, 
about 460 years ago, by the Reformer Tsong-khapa, who raised 
it to a high pitch of fame and filled it with costly images. The 
chief object of veneration is the grand tomb of Tsong-khapa, 
which is placed in the Tsuk-lé-khang. It is a lofty mausoleum- 
like structure, of marble and malachite, with a gilded roof. 
Inside this outer shell is to be seen a beautiful Chhorten, con- 
sisting of cube, pyramid and surmounting cone, all said to be 
of solid gold. Within this golden casket, wrapped in fine 
cloths, inscribed with sacred Dharani syllables, are the 
embalmed remains of the great Reformer, disposed in sit- 
ting attitude. Other notable objects here are a magnificent 





* This Grand Lama was scen in 1866, by one of our secret surveying 
Pandits, who styles him a child of about 13. However, so far as our own in- 
formation goes, his real age then would be I! years, ‘The Panait describes 
him as a fair and handsome boy who, at the reception, was seated on a 
throne six feet high, attended on either side by two high rank officials, each 
swaying over the child’s head bundles of peacock feathers. The Grand 
Lama himself put three questions to the spy and to each of the other 
devotees, namely: “Is your king well?’’ ‘ Does your country prosper ?” 
‘* Are you yourself in good health ?” 

T Sarat Chandra Das had an interview with this, the reigning Grand 
Lama in May 1882. He describes him as handsome, but very thin, and of 
an Aryan cast of face. He is now 16 years old. 
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representation of Zhampa, the Buddha to come, seated, Eu- 
throne. Beside him stands a life-sized 
image of Tsong-khapa, in his character of Jampal Nying-po, 
which is supposed to be his name in the Galdan heavens. A 
h impressions of hands and feet, is also 


ropean fashion, on a 


rock-hewn cell, wit : 
shewn as Tsong-khapa’s. A very old statue of Shin-je, the 


Lord of Death, is much reverenced here ; every visitor present- 
ing gifts and doing it infinite obeisance. The floor of the 
sntral chamber appears to be covered with brilliant 

whilst another shrine holds an effigy of Tsong- 
his five disciples (Shes-rab Seng-ge, 


sf 


— = : 
enamelled C1ies, 


khapa, with image 
Kha-grub Chhos-rje, &c.), standing round him The Library 


MIS. copies of the Saint’s works in his own hand- 

The Khempo of Galdan is an important personage ; 
liffers from other great Abbots, in that he is not held to 
arnate ge-long, and is not therefore a child when appoint- 
le is chosen by a conclave from among the most scholarly 


CG rie 1S Chose J 
f the monks of Sera and Daipung: the late Abbot became 
iltimately Regent of all Tibet. The number of inmates here 
is reckoned at 3,30c 
SERA LING (Gsera T’ugs Chhe Gling: “ The Ling of the 
Mighty Heart of Gold ’ An ancient monastic institution, one 
f the three foremost Gelukpa foundations, established in 1417 
it is placed two miles due N. of Lhasa, and is backed by some 
long barren hills, the nearest one being Ta-ti-p’u, famous for 
5s extensive deposits of silver; and indeed the monastery has 
built upon the lower slopes of this hill. The ge-longs 
here form an important community ; but Huc’s statement ot 
their number as 15,000 is an absurd exaggeration. Our latest 
informants, th one consent, estimate the inmates at about 
5,000. However, this number is large enough to render the 
ks sera a ble bedy asa faction. A notorious 
' } 


it of Lhasa by a crafty policy of granting them privileges, 


Legent OF LNasa DY a Cl ; i 

l, their help, an insurrection against the Ancient 

Constitution Tibet in 1843. 

nly one [Indian Survey spy seems to have _ penetrated to 
Si His only information concerns the idols in the temple: 
thes [hey differ in size and hideousness, some having 
horns, but the lower parts of the figures are generally those 
of men Mons. Huc gives a fuller description : 

The temples and houses of Sera stand on a slope of the 
\ountain-spur, planted with hollies and cypresses. At a dis 
ince the buildings, ranged inthe form of an amphitheatre, 
ynne above the oth iid standing out upon the green base ol 


pt t an attractive and picturesque sight. Here 
| there, in the breaks of the mountain above this reli 
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lls inhabited by 


rious city, you see a great number of ce 
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contemplative Lamas, which you can reach only with difficulty. 
[he monastery of Sera is remarkable for three large temples of 
several storeys in height, all the rooms of which are gilded 
throughout Thence the name from serv, the Thibetian for 
‘sold’ In the chief of these three temples, is preserved the 
famous ¢ortché (really “ dorje”), which, having flown through the 
air from India, is the model from which all others, large and 
portable, are copied. The ¢ortche of Sera is the object of great 
veneration ; and is sometimes carried in procession to Lhasa 
to receive the adoration of the people.” At Sera, in the Ts’ok- 
chhen hall, is a wondrous image of Chenraisi with eleven faces, 
TASHI-LHUMPO MONASTERY (Bkra-shis Lhunpo: “The Mound 
of Good Luck.”) (Lat: 29°15’40” N., long: 88°54’40" E. Alt: 
averaging 11,850 feet), This celebrated establishment, long known 
to European geographers as “ Teeshco Loumbo,” is the _ best- 
conducted monastery in Tibet, and is also the seat of Govern- 
ment of the semi-autonomous Province of Tsang, It has been 
built partly at the foot, and partly on the lower declivities of 
a rocky hill named Dolma-i-Ki—the hill of the goddess Dolma. 
The walls surrounding the extensive series of buildings are conti- 
nued from the sloping ground at the base up to the southern 
face of the hill, meeting in apsidal form about one-third of 
the way up. From the base the land shelves easily down east- 
wards to the left bank of the River Nyang, at a point about 
four miles from the confluence of that stream with the Yeru 
Tsang-po. On the opposite bank of the Nyang rise lofty 
cliffs, so closely adjacent as to seem to overshadow the mon- 
astery, though the river flows between, and is here 120 feet in 
vidth. Across the river has been thrown a substantial timber 
bridge on four stone piers. Tashi-lhiimpo may therefore be 
described as situated at the southern base of a hill which pro- 
tects it from the bitter north winds, and as shut in to the east 
and north-east by the lofty cliffs towering up across the river, 
which serve to shield it from the east winds also. On the top 
of Dolmai-Ki is a lha-kha, or stone cairn, where banners are 
always fluttering, and where, on high festiv als, huge bonfires are 
set ablaze. The lay capital of the Province, Shigatse, lies on 
the upper ridges to the N. E. of this hill, hardly a mile from 
this, the ecclesiastical capital. Shigatse, large town though it 
is, 1s deemed but an appurtenance to the great monastery, and 
is technically the de-shod, or sudder bazaar of Tashi- lhiimpo. 
The lofty circuit walls, enclosing the town-like collection of 
buildings composing the monastery, are pierced by five gateways, 
Over the Eastern gate has been placed, in large carved letters, 
a prohibition against smoking within the monastic precincts. 
The Western gateway seems to be regarded as the main entrance. 
So, entering ‘the monastic premises there, you find yourself in 
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a sort of town, with lanes lined by lofty houses, open squares 
and temples. In the centre of the place is the grand court-yard 
of the Tsug-lag-khang of Tashi-lhiimpo. This open space, 
which is used by the monks for religious dances and other out- 
door ceremonies, is oblong in form,and goo feet long by 150 broad. 
Round this space are reared the halls of the Tsug-lag-khang, 
four storeys in height, provided with upper-floor balconies, 
North of these buildings are set up in a line the huge tombs of 
deceased Panchhen Lamas. The body of each is embalmed 
and placed within a gold-plated pyramid raised on a tall marble 
table ; and this structure stands within a stone mausoleum, 
high and decorated with gilt ganjira and small cylinder-shaped 
finials, made of black felt. One of these tombs is much bigger 
than the rest. It is that of Panchhen Erteni who died in 1779. 

There are four conventual colleges attached to Tashi-lhiimpo, 
all of which receive students from every part of Tibet, who are 
instructed in Tantrik ritual and learn large portions of the 
Gyut division of the Kangyurand Tengyur. The names of these 
colleges are Shar-tse Ta-ts’ang, Ngag-pa Ta-ts'ang, T’oi-sam 
Ling and Kyil-khang Ta-ts’ang. Each of these institutions has 
an abbot, or Khempo, who is the ¢/-qwa, or avatar of some by-gone 
saint; and the four abbots have much to do with the discovery 
of the infant successor to a deceased Panchhen, or head of the 
monastery. From these abbots also, one is selected to act as the 
Prime Minister, or chief ecclesiastical adviser in the Government 
of Tsang. The most imposing building of the monastery is the 
temple and hall of the Ngag-pa Ta-ts’ang, known as the “ Ngag- 
khang,’ which is decidedly the chief college, and, indeed, is the 
principal home of occult ritual and mystic learning in Tibet. 
Another college, the T’oi-san-Ling, stands at the extreme north- 
ern apex of the walls, some way up the slope of Dolmai Ri. 

Hard by the last-named premises, is to be observed a lofty 
building of rubble-stone, reared to the amazing height of nine 
storeys. This edifice, which forms a very remarkable object on 
the hill-side, is styled Kiku Tamsa, and is used as a store-house 
for the shoals of dried carcases of sheep, goats and yak which 
are kept in stock for the feeding of the immates of the monas- 
tery. A wide-walled yard fronts the Kiku Tamsa, and this space 
is thronged by a motley crowd when (as is the custom in June 
and November) the gigantic pictures of Buddhist deities are 
brought out and hung high up on great sheets, outside the walls 
of the tall building. Turner, who visited Tashi-lhimpo 100 
years ago, noticed and made a drawing of Kiku Tamsa, which 
however, he styles “ Kugopeea.” 

The number of ge-long and ge-nyen generally in residence at 
Tashi-lhiimpo is said to be 3,800. Outside the walls have been 
erectcd certain club and lodging halls, where monks and pilgrims 
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from different parts of the country reside during their stay 
here, each province having its own club-house, and the residents 
forming themselves into a guild, or khamts'an. Thus, outside 
the eastern walls, are the Lhopa Kham-ts’an, the Dong-toc 
Kham-ts’an, &c. 

The head of the whole monastic establishment is the PANCH- 
HEN RIMPOCHHE, who is likewise titular King of the Province of 
Tsang. Formerly his rule was independent of all control from 
Lhasa. During the last, and the early part of the present, 
century all British negotiations with Tibet were carried on with 
the ruler of Tsang. Now, though taxes are levied in, and pass- 
ports issued in, the name of the Panchhen Lama, yet in military 
and imperial affairs the authorities at Lhasa are paramount. 
Lately, however, the inhabitants of Tsang have several times 
shown themselves impatient not merely of Tibetan, but also of 
Chinese domination ; and any day, under an ambitious Panch- 
hen, the ancient autonomy of Tsang may be re-asserted. 

The present ruler of Tsang and head of Tashi-lhiimpo is a 
child six years of age, who has been residing, with his parents 
and a retinue of 300 ge-longs, at a monastery on the Bhutanese 
frontier. Towards the close of 1889 he was installed with 
considerable pomp at Tashi-lhiimpo, and has already begun 
to hold his Court and Council at La-brang Gyal-ts‘an T’onpo, 
the consistory-hall of the monastery. He resides now in his 
private monastic palace, styled Kiin-khyab Ling, just without 
the eastern walls of Tashi-lhiimpo. His parents are comfort- 
ably housed in a palace immersed in a plantation of trees, 
dignified with the name of “ Grove,” and. called Kiki Naga, 
not half-a-mile distant from the demicile of their holy son, 
from whom they are now parted. The Panchhen Lamas do 
not seen to have been subjected to the forced mortality which 
has beset their brothers of Lhasa during the present century. 
In 1882 the late Panchhen died of small-pox, aged 28. He 
was only the second ruler since the litthe Lama whom Turner 
saw in 1789, an infant prodigy of 18 months, who proved 
an able Governor. 

Each successive Panchhen Rimpochhe is held tobe an in- 
carnation of the fourth Dhyani Buddha Nang-wa T’a-Yai 
(Sansk : Ammztabha) otherwise called Yo-pak-me ; and includes 
therewith the psychic essence of Gedundub, the sage who, in 
1446, founded Tashi-lhiimpo. Each fresh incarnation is traced 
to some unknown infant, as in the case of the Grand Lamas of 
Lhasa ; but the Panchhen is by no means so great a sanctity 
as is his brother of Lhasa. 

SAKYA LING (Sa-skya Gling) “The Yellow Earth Ling,” 
(Lat : 28°53’ N., long: 87°54’ E.), a monastery of the heretical 
Sa-kya school of Buddhists—their head-quarters now and for 
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the past eight centuries, and an establishment which has played 
an important part in the history of Tibet. Eight of the abbots, 
known as the Sa-kya Hierarchs, were de facto Kings of Tibet, 
their dynasty continuing from 1270 to 1340 A. D. Kunga 
Nyingpo, born tog0 A. D, and Sa-kya Pandita, born 1180, 
were famous Lamas occupying the Sa-kya chair. The found- 
ation of the monastery and its future fame are related to have 
been foretold by the Indian sage, Atisha, he, on his way into 
Tibet, having passed a rock, on the present site of the monastery, 
on which he saw the Buddhist symbol Om inscribed in Rang- 
jung, or “self-sprung,’ characters, Afterwards this establish- 
ment became the seat of much learning. 

Sakya Monastery stands some 50 miles due north of Mount 
I:verest. It contains a large. temple and a spacious assembly- 
hall known as “ the White Hall of Worship.” It is still famous 
for its magnificent library, containing numerous unique trea- 
sures of Sanskrit and Tibetan literature, unobtainable elsewhere. 
Some of these have enormous pages embossed throughout in 
letters of gold and silver. The monastery, though visited in 
1872 by our exploring Pandit No. 9, and in 1882 by Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das, remains undescribed at present. Its inmates 
do not dress in yellow, but in bright deep red robes. The 
Sa-kya Lama is still held to be an incarnation of the 
Dhyani Bodhisattwa Jampal Yang (Sansk: MMJanjushri,) and 
to carry /as (Karma) derivable from Sa-kya Pundita. 

SAM-YE LING (Bsam-yas Mi-agyur Lhun-gyis Grub-pai Tsug- 
lag-khang). ‘ The Academy where unchanging Wisdom from 
above forms itself into a mass.” (Lat: 29°20’ N., long : 91°26’ 
E.) (Alt: 11,430 feet.) Notable as being the most ancient 
of all monasteries existing at the present day in Tibet, and as 
the first Vihara, or academical school, ever founded in this land. 
It was erected, as we read in Native Tibetan accounts, by 
King T’i-srong Deu-tsan, civca 770 A. D., at the instigation 
of Padma Jungne and Santa Rakshita. These Indian sages 
drew up plans for Sam-ye, after the model of the Vihara of 
Uddandapuri at Magadha. Part of the original edifice re- 
mains in perfect preservation. The monastery is well situated 
on a gentle incline, 35 miles from Lhasa, and some two miles 
from the north bank of the Yaru Tsangpo. The approaches 
to the place are deep in sand, which lies around in flats and 
hillocks, clothed with wiry herbage. A lofty circular wall, 
quite 134 mile in circumference, surrounds the place, with gates 
facing to the four cardinal points. Along the top of this wall 
there have been erected a large number of small chhortens 
and votive piles, built of burnt yellow bricks. The exploring 
pandit, Nain Singh, counted 1,030 of these; and they seem to 
be covered with ancient inscriptions in old Lan-ts’a characters, 
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similar to those found near Gaya in India. In the centre of 
the enclosure stands the large 7suk-/a-khang, with radiating 
cloisters, leading to four chapels, facing, at equal distances, the 
four sides of the larger temple. The explorer found “ the 
‘dols and images contained in these temples of pure gold, 
richly ornamented with valuable cloths and jewels. The 
candlesticks and vessels are nearly all made of gold and 
silver.’ Round the temple walls are Chinese and Lan-ts’a in- 
scriptions in enormous characters. 

Samyé is used by the Tibetan Government as a bank, where 
reserve treasure in bullion is stored. Fabulous sums are said to 
be kept there. 

SAM-DING MONASTERY (Bsam-lding Chhoide : “ The Island of 
Thought College.”) (Lat: 28° 57’ 15” N., long: go° 28’ E.) 
(Alt: 14,512 feet). An important establishment, noteworthy 
as a monastery of monks presided over by a female abbot. 
In adjacent buildings is a community of nuns, ruled by the 
same lady. This august woman is known throughout Tibet as 
Dorje P’akmo, or “the Diamond Sow ;” the abbesses of Sam- 
ding being held to be successive appearances in mortal form 
of the Tibetan goddess, Dorje P’akmo ‘Rdo-r7e P’ag-mo.) The 
present incarnation of this goddess is 33 years’ old (in 1889) ; 
and is described as being a clever and capable woman, with 
some claim to good looks, and of noble birth. She bears the 
name of Ngag Dbang Rin-chhen Kunbzang-mo Dbang-mo 
(pronounced Ngak Wang Rinchhen kiin-sangmo Wang-mo, 
and signifying “The most Precious Power of Speech, the 
Female Energy of all good.”) Under this lady, the reputation 
which Samding has long enjoyed for the good morals of both 
monks and nuns, has been well maintained, the worthy 
Diamond Sow enforcing a very rigorous discipline. Among 
other rules, the inmates are forbidden to lend out money or 
other valuables on interest to the rural folk, usurious dealings 
being commonly resorted to by the monastic orders, Sam- 
ding is a Karmapa establishment of the Namgyah school, and 
is consequently unorthodox in doctrine; being much akin 
in its ritual and literature to the unreformed Buddhism of the 
Nyingma sect. The monastery was founded by one Je-tsun 
Tinle Ts’omo, a follower of the philosophy of Po-dong P’yog 
Legs Nam-gyal, whose. writings, to the amazing extent of 118 
volumes. are treasured up in the monastic library, 

Yamdok Lake is remarkable for the grotesque shaped semi- 
island anchored to the main shore by two necks of land. 
Samding is itself placed on the main shore at the juncture of 
the northern neck. Being built on a conical hill, it appears 
to be guarding the sacred island from intrusion. The mon- 
astery stands like a fortress on the summit of the barren hill, 
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some 300 feet above the level of the surrounding country. 
IH{uge flags of stone are piled in ascending steps up this hill, 
and a long low wall mounts beside them like a balustrade, 
At the top of the steps, a narrow pathway conducts to the 
foot of the monastery, which is circled by a high wall. Samding 
Chhoide is finely placed. To the N. E. it fronts the dark and 
precipitous mountain spurs which radiate from the lofty 
central peak of the islands. To the S. E. it looks over 
the land towards the illimitable waters of the weird and 
mighty Yamdok herself. To the S. it frowns down on the 
Dumo Ts’o, the inner lake betwixt the connecting necks of 
land abovementioned, into which are cast the bodies of the 
defunct nuns and monks, as food for fishes. 

On entering the gates of the monastery, vou find yourself 
in an extensive courtyard, flanked on three sides by the con- 
ventual buildings. Part of the fourth side of the parallelo- 
gram is occupied by a kind of grand-stand supported on 
pilasters of wood. Ladders with broad steps, cased in brass, 
vive admission to the first Moor of the main building. Here, 
in a long room, are ranged the tombs of celebrities connected 
in past times with Samding, including that of the founder, 
Vinle Ts’omo. The latter tomb is a richly ornamented piece 
of workmanship, plated with gold and studded with jewels. 
At the base, on a stone slab is marked the reputed foot-print 
of the saint. Ina private, strongly barred chamber, hard-by, 
to which no one may be admitted, are laid the dried mortal 
remains of all the former incarnations of Dorje P’akmo. 
Here, in this melancholy apartment, will be one day placed the 
body of the present lady-abbess, after undergoing some em- 
balming process. To the grim charnel-house, it. is “considered 
the imperative duty of each incarnate abbess to repair once, 
while living, to gaze her fill on her predecessors, and to make 
formal obeisance to their mouldering forms. She must enter 
once, but only once, during her life time. 

Another hall in this monastery is the du-khang, on the walls 
of which are frescoes illustrative of the career of the original 
Dorje P’akmo. There, also, have been put up inscriptions re- 
cording how the goddess miraculously defended Samding, when, 
in the year 1716, it was beset by a Mongol warrior, one Yung Gar. 
Sarat Chandra Das relates the circumstances somewhat thus : 
When the Mongol arrived in the vicinity of Yamdok, hearing that 
the lady abbess had a pig’s head as an excrescence behind her 
ear, he mocked at her in public, sending word to her to come to 
him, that he might see the pig’s head for himself. Dorje P’ak- 
mo returned no angry reply, only beseeching him to abandon 
his designs on the monastery. Burning with wrath, the warrior 
invaded the place and destroyed the walls ; but, entering, he 
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found the interior utterly deserted. He only observed eighty pigs 
and eighty sows grunting in the du-khang under the lead of a 
bigger sow. He was startled by this singular frustration of his 
project ; for he could hardly plunder a place guarded only by 
hogs. When it was evident that the Mongol was bent no 
longer on rapine, the pigs and sows were suddenly transformed 
into venerable-looking monks and nuns, headed by the most re- 
verend Dorje P’akmo! As a consequence, Yung Gar, instead 
of plundering, enriched the place with costly presents. 

A certain amount of association is permitted between the 
male and female inmates of this convent, who together number 
less than 200. Dorje P’akmo retains one side of the monastic 
premises as her private residence. It is asserted by the inmates 
that the good woman never suffers herself to sleep in a reclining 
attitude. During the day she may doze in a chair ; during the 
night she must sit, hour after hour, wrapt in profound medita- 
tion. Occasionally this lady makes a royal progress to Lhasa, 
where she is received with the deepest veneration. Up in Nor- 
thern Tibet is another sanctuary dedicated to Dorje P’akmo, 
This convent also stands on an islet situated off the west shore 
of the great lake, 70 miles N. W. of Lhas&, the Nam Ts’o 
Chhyidmo, and is much akin to Samding, comprising a few 
monks and nuns under an abbess, At Markula, in Lahul, isa 
third shrine of the goddess, 

With Samding our descriptions may be brought to a close. 
Many other establishments might yet be referred to—DAI-PUNG, 
with its 7,000 inmates, 5 miles west of Lhasa, and RADING, to 
the east of that city. Then, too, Gyang-tse Chhoide and Dong- 
tse Chhoide, on the River Nyang; Sam-tanzing, in Upper 
Tsang ; and To-ling, in Guge, in Western Tibet, where several 
of the old classical treatises were written 800 years ago, and still 
a place of fame in our own days. Again, in the far east, RI- 
WOCHHE, on the Nyul Chhu, governed by two Incarnate Ab- 
bots jointly ; and Chhab-do Gompa, a famous printing estab- 
lishment, with 2,000 monks. All of these deserve more than 
mere mention. In conclusion, let us add that the total number 
of monasteries in Tibet is computed to exceed 3,100 ! 
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T has become so much the fashion, in recent years, for every 
demagogue, every notoriety hunter, every political faddist, 
to attack the existing form of Government in this country, 
that many honest men who have little time, and _ possibly 
less inclination, to examine into the truth of the charges 
so freely levelled, or the advisability of the innovations 
proposed, may well be excused if they bow before the storm 
of declamation and invective that generally supplies the 
absence of philosophic investigation, and begin seriously to 
doubt whether our methods in India have not, from the first, 
been the outcome of veiled tyranny or the grossest political 
ignorance, There are others whose sense of justice has been 
so outraged by the reiterated misrepresentations of irrespon- 
sible and incompetent observers, that the mere fact of 
ideas having originated in the Radical brains of these poli- 
ticians, who pose as the voice of the dumb millions, is sufficient 
to secure their unrelenting opposition, They will have nothing 
of Congress manufacture served up by Mr. Bradlaugh. It is 
enough for them that they know the tree too well ; they object 
to any dalliance with its fruits. They are possessed by an 
angry, but silent, scorn. At a critical period in the history of 
the Empire like the present, when a strenuous, compact, and 
ardent faction has staked its political existence upon the 
partial dismemberment of the old Kingdom ; when, catching 
at the fallacious analogy, an incomparably feebler party in 
India is aiming at results infinitely larger and more disastrous ; 
and when we find that, owing to historical and ethnological 
ignorance, there is a distinct predisposition on the part of the 
advanced Radicals and Home Rulers in England to make 
common cause with the young India of Calcutta and Bombay 
at such a crisis, so momentous, so pregnant with the darkest 
possibilities, it is surely time to examine with minute and dis- 
passionate accuracy the grounds upon which our Empire rests ; 
the nature of the shortcomings imputed to it; the justice of 
native aspirations, and the legitimate limits within which, when 
concessions are demanded, the dominant Power ought to be 
prepared to grant them. 
This is no time for the man who loves his country and 
his country’s fame, to sit with folded hands, bewildered by 
the noisy surge of new opinions; sulking in his tents, while 
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the enemy are carrying the outworks unopposed. It is not 
well for him to wrap himself in the cloak of virtue, and, 
secure of the justice of his cause, make no effort to stem 
the torrent which will else shortly sweep away the last vestiges 
of British supremacy in India. The specious fallacies of those 
clib-tongued preachers who discourse by day and night on 
the catchy text: ‘India for the Indians,” may excite little 
more than a passing spasm of temper, or a contemptuous 
smile, in the infinitesimal minority who are capable of appre- 
ciating the gospel and its apostles at their true worth : but it 
would be the gravest tactical error to assume that this crew 
are justly estimated by the English voter. In England the 
audiences are as ignorant as the professors; they are, for the 
most part, pervaded by the spirit of political generalization ; 
and they are as unconcerned about the collection of trust- 
worthy data, as they would be for the most part incapable of 
verifying them, or drawing accurate deductions from them, 
when collected. They are easily caught by the glitter of cant 
phrases ; they are easily led by appeals to their sense of fair 
play ; worst of all, their minds are a blank page as far as 
Indian problems, social or administrative, are concerned, upon 
which the first Ghose or Bradlaugh, Wedderburn or Bannerjee, 
may write large the principles of the splendid doctrine of self. 
The constant dropping of water upon a stone will, as all the 
world knows, make itself felt in time; the British electorate 
can scarcely fail to be affected by the sounding appeals, sea- 
soned with insidious flattery, which the Congress and its paid 
orators incessantly din into its ears. On the other side, 
no one has-the energy or the inclination to defend the existing 
order of things, It is only too probable that, under such con- 
ditions, judgment will be allowed to go by default against 
Anglo-Indian rule, and that the plaintiff's decree will be shortly 
followed by possession. 

It is at this point that even the most reckless reformer 
may well pause to consider the consequences. But it will 
then be too late: the friend of man will no doubt contem- 
plate with strange emotions, the stupendous cataclysm of 
anarchy, bloodshed and despair to which he has so handsomely, 
so ignorantly, and, above all, so disinterestedly contributed. It is 
possible that a few Bamnerjees may enjoy a temporary aggran- 
dizement, before being hurried into eternal insignificance ; that 
a few Bradlaughs and Wedderburns may gain a vote here and 
there, in addition to the splendid distinction of being interviewed - 
as ‘Friends of India,” “ Members for India,” or in any other 
capacity which their naive vanity may suggest; that a few 
score English officials may be supplanted by local products— 
for a time: all this is possible, but is it worth the price? Is 
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the peace of India to be sacrificed to the ambition of Babudom ? 
is the stability of the Empire to be endangered for a set of 
parliamentary Pecksniffs? Is the welfare of millions, are their 
lives, their prosperity, their liberties, to be endangered for the 
sake of a sentimental, clap-trap motto ? 

That such enormous consequences depend upon the true ap- 
preciation of our position, our rights and our obligations, as 
Rulers of India, appears to me a self-evident fact. Yet it is 
a fact which the interested gloss over, and the timid shrink 
from contemplating. It is a fact that must be emphasized. It 
is not enough to make pedling concessions here and there, 
while we close our eyes comfortably, but firmly, to the under- 
lying principles, We are in the position of a man launching 
his boat on some rapidly flowing river. There is nothing 
easier than to push off from the sheltering bank: it is pleasant 
at first to float with the rippling, swirling current; the stream 
widens, the vast, unsuspected force of the sliding waters 
carries on its helpless prey, and the roar of the cataract, 
breaking ominously nearer and nearer on his ears, sounds 
the note of Doom. Before our pilots launch our craft 
of State on this new tide, let them beware of some Niagara. 
Let those who advocate with a light heart this and that 
particular step in deference to popular, or what is called 
popular, clamour, reflect upon the tendency of the movement. 
This is the time when we may be said to be loosing from the 
shore: it behoves every statesman to look a little beyond 
the immediate present ; and to make conscientious efforts to 
gauge the drift and strength of the current to which we are 
committing ourselves, 

In the first place it is essential to investigate the principal 
premises upon which the entire arguments of Young India, or 
the ‘India for the Indians’ movement, are founded. These 
are,asarule,two. The first is that the English conquered 
this country with Native troops ; that the conquest was, therefore, 
entirely distinct from what is usually understood by that un- 
grateful word ; and that, in fact, the English merely occupied 
India by the suffrages of its people, and were therefore, from 
the first, under a moral obligation to act as the chartered re- 
presentatives of the Indian people and nothing more. The 
second is a necessary consequence of the first. The English, 
it is argued, have no right in India stronger than the right con- 
ferred upon a member of Parliament by his electors. There- 
fore, as soon as the English find their constituents, to wit, the 
Natives, dissatished with any portion of their conduct, they 
should immediately take steps to bring themselves into accord 
with the mandates of the Native population. Their humility 
in this direction should even go the length of evacuating the 
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-ountry as soon as it seems good to Young India to request them 
to do so. This is, in effect, the principal variation of the party 
cry : § India for the Indians.’ 

‘Though these premises may appear startling, possibly even 
absurd, as I have stated them, they will, in fact, be found 
to underlie every argument which has yet been advanced by 
the ultra-Radical school, and the more ardent Indian reformers, 
in support of eliminating, as much as possible, the English 
element from the administration of the country. And al- 
though they are certainly false, yet it would not be difficult to 
show that, admitting their truth for the sake of argument, 
they have still been sadly abused by the political conjurors 
and charlatans in whose mouths they are ever to be found. 
This, I hope, will be made sufficiently clear further on. But, 
to commence with, it can do no great harm to demonstrate 
the fundamental rottenness of the imposing superstructure in 
which Babudom delights, and on which it proudly boasts itself. 

‘Every school boy’ knows (though a great many eminent 
politicians have forgotten, or pretend to have forgotten) how 
India was conquered by the English. If it was not a conquest, 
it was the most superlatively good imitation of one that the 
world’s history affords. Conquest, war, bloodshed, might, the 
power of the sword,—these are all hideous sounds, suggesting 
limitless terrors to the ear of pacific Radicalism and loqua- 
cious Babudom. But they are the only words which Truth 
can use in describing the growth of the British Power in India, 
Are we to forget the triple strife between French, Dutch and 
English for the fair prize of Hindustan? Is Plassey to go for 
nothing ? Must we close our histories and substitute for some of 
the most daring exploits of a daring nation, the pallid fictions of 
political dreamers and constitution-mongers. 

Facts are stubborn things, and of all facts, perhaps, not one is 
more absolutely certain than that English supremacy in this 
country was acquired by the sword, and (though the prudes 
of moral politics would never dare openly confess it) still 
rests upon that ancient and somewhat discredited authority. For 
jurists and casuists it may bea pleasing and harmless recreation 
to speculate upon the possible modifications of a fine old in- 
defeasible title, introduced by the accidental circumstance of the 
sword not having been wielded by English hands alone. But it is 
extremely difficult to understand the practical utility of any such 
academic exercise. The flags that waved over the conquering 
armies were the banners of England; the officers who led 
them were Englishmen. Was the conquest less a conquest, or 
the glory of it less England’s glory, because the genius of a 
few of our exiled countrymen availed to enlist the sym- 
pathies and yeoman services of all that was best of the 
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indigenous fighting material ? I never heard even a Radical 
member of Parliament argue that Akbar’s conquests were less 
Akbar’s conquests for Allah and his only Prophet, because 
Rajput Princes and Rajput soldiery enlisted under the crescent,— 
probably because Radical members of Parliament never heard 
of Akbar and would not know whether he were a Bhil, a 
Bungay, or a Brahmin, a Turk, a Tartar or a Jew. Did Cesar 
never accept the assistance of the German and Gallic tribes whose 
territories he annexed? Were there no mercenaries and 
aliens in the armies of Darius, Alexander, Napoleon, Philip 
of Spain and Marlborough ? Yet aconquest is a conquest, anda 
victory won on a stricken field is a victory, whether or not it 
has been won by homogeneous or heterogeneous arms, 
Sophistry could hardly go further than in this attempt to prove 
that our mighty Indian Empire has been, not the product of 
hard blows and all the questionable morality of war, but of a 
eentle and magnanimous consensus of opinion upon the part 
of Moguls, Rajputs, Sikhs and Mahrattas in our favour. 

In its composite and peculiar elements, the India of to-day 
unquestionably does differ widely from any political factor that 
the civilized world has yet seen. But this, when impartially 
examined, will be found a powerful justification of the position 
we have hitherto held in the country, rather than an argument 
in favor of these wild chimeras which impetuous ignorance so 
much delights in. 

It may well appear superfluous to devote more space to 
arguing the truth of a self-evident fact. It may, however, 
be desirable in its proper place, to suggest some reasons 
in support of the allied proposition that our power in India, 
as it was unquestionably acquired by the sword, does in 
fact, and always will, tothe last day of our rule here, rest, 
in the final resort, upon the same authority. Thus far it need 
only be stated that, by many devious and romantic ways, the 
British, who had entered India as mere traders, succeeded in 
obtaining undisputed sovereignty over the land, that their 
paths to this supreme and unexpected eminence were marked by 
battle, conquest, and every incident which is peculiar to the 
acquisition of paramount authority by aliens in a foreign 
land. ‘The result in its bearing upon the problems now under 
examination, cannot be affected by the morality of the 
conquerors, the means they adopted, or the instruments 
they used, The cardinal fact, to be kept steadfastly in view 
by the practical student, is that by 1757, A. D., India was, to 
all intents, a conquered country, and the English were its 
conquerors. From that day forward, the British power con- 
solidated : there was less and less ambiguity surrounding the 
position of the ruling race ; it was reserved for a modern school 
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of visionaries to raise the first doubts of our sovereign rights, 
and to prescribe to us duties and obligations entirely incon- 
sistent with our actual and recognized authority. 

This is not a historical review of the growth and development 
of English predominance in India, and, for that reason, only the 
most general terms have been used. But the point of substantial 
importance is that an authority which, disguised under any names 
and forms you please, has existed almost unquestioned for more 
than a century, is now challenged on the ground that it never 
existed atall. If, in fact, as those who put forward this plea 
would have us suppose, the English were never paramount in 
India, except on sufferance and by the express wish of the people, 
as well as by their active co-operation, how is it possible to ex- 
plain the methods which, in spite of every protest, exist, and have 
long existed, for the government of the country by the English ? 
Since the ingenious gentlemen who make capital out of such ex- 
tremely theoretical arguments, have never been able to lay their 
fingers upon a single fact to give them body or substance, they 
are ordinarily compelled to fall back upon the assertion that our 
rule here is, and always has been, something very different 
from what our confiding native subjects ever intended or wished 
itto be. I make them a cheerful present of that charming 
petitio principiz. Itis sufficient for the present to observe the 
facts, without plunging into the cloudy theories which surround 
the possible beliefs and motives of a few dozen different Oriental 
races and peoples a hundred and fifty years ago. 

The second, and by far the most important, premiss of the 
Radical reform wes & is, that the Anglo-Indian administra- 
tion ought to be carried on solely in the interest of the 
Indian people. Where the interests, or supposed interests, 
of Englishmen clash with those of natives, it is generally 
asserted, now-a-days, as an_ established truth, that the 
former ought to be sacrificed. There is something so very 
moral and proper in this proposition, that it finds unmerited favor 
with thousands of people who would be the last to approve of 
any similar principle being applied to their own detriment in 
the affairs of private life. And it certainly seems to require 
more than ordinary moral courage in any person venturing to 
Sive it a flat denial. Asarule,even the ablest men are found 
temporizing with it; they shirk the odium which they instinc- 
tively feel might fasten on any person who, in these days of 
cant, had the hardihood to assert that he preferred his*own 
interests to those of others. They feel a natural repugnance to 
avowing any sentiment so dragoonish and buccaneering as 
that a “ruling country has a right to rule’ primarily for itself. 
They invent subtle shifts and expedients to retain, as long as 
may be, the loaves and fishes, while repudiating straightforward 
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doctrine which would justify their enjoyment without any 
shifts or expedients at all. Thus it is that we have so many 
elaborate utterances in print, or in the lecture-room, wherein, 
with an artless and almost pathetic sophistry, their authors 
profess their complete willingness to make the most abject sur- 
render to the will of the people, if only they could be quite 
sure that the people had any will, and knew it. Is there, after 
all, any necessity for this rather petty subterfuge ? Are English- 
men altogether so degenerate that they have not the courage 
tosay: Weare here in our own interests primarily, and intend to 
remain so as long as we can? For that I believe to be the only 
true and scientific explanation of our presence in the country. 
Can the whole history of the world afford a parallel to this 
magnificently ridiculous experiment in political philanthropy, if, 
as a fact, we are here simply in the interests of the natives ? And 
was there ever any talk, until quite recent times, of the English 
occupation of India having originated in any less selfish mo- 
tives than those which invariably prompt the collective actions 
of nations ? 

The old East India Company, which laid the founda- 
tions of the Empire, thought a vast deal of its dividends, and 
extremely little of the methods by which they were procured. 
It happens very unfortunately just now that political philosophy 
in England is largely diluted with political cant; that there is 
an enormous floating mass of public opinion, very ill informed, 
but infected with certain shibboleths in which “ oppressed 
races” and “‘every country for its own people,” are especially 
prominent ; and that while, on the one hand, timidity and cant 
blush to sanction the outspoken utterances of honest conviction, 
turgid, yeasty ignorance rapturously applauds, in the Babu, senti- 
ments and principles which it would repudiate with contempt, 
as soon as its own pockets were touched. 

The fact that the ultimate authority over the rulers of 
India rests in the hands of the British electorate, who are, 
as a rule, absolutely indifferent to Imperial considerations, 
because they are absolutely incapable of understanding them ; 
that sad, significant fact is to blame for the most grievous 
administrative blunders of the past ten years. Upon that 
fact must be charged the fatally pernicious attempts of 
Kadical and theoretical rulers to ingratiate themselves, at 
any cost, with the advanced school of Indian politicians ; 
ihe sedulous cultivation of a dangerous spirit of discontent; 
the theatrical zeal with which the new wine of English democracy 
has been triumphantly decanted into these old Indian bottles. 
But, deplorable as the fact is, and immeasurably pernicious as are 
its consequences, it will scarcely serve to prop up the altruistic 
principle, that we have undertaken the management of India 
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for the sole benefit of the natives. Very many of the om- 
nipotent British public are as shrewd and quick to understand 
matters of trade, as they are indifferent to, or ignorant of, the 
details of Imperial policy. What would they say if they were 
seriously asked to believe that a merchant conducting a large 
foreign business should carry it on with a single eye to the ad- 
vantage of his employés? It is universally conceded by com- 
mon sense that the merchant must consult his own profit before 
all other considerations, The same judges declare that the 
British Government is under vague moral obligations to sacri- 
fice English interests wherever they clash with Indian. No 
one would quarrel with the merchant if he gave his sons and 
kinsmen posts of profit and responsibility in the concern, even 
though they might exclude a few foreign clerks. Yet the 
same critics are clamorous for the employment of natives in 
every lucrative and dignified post, to the exclusion of England’s 
sons. It is true that the wise merchant will conduct his busi- 
ness with a strict regard to justice; that he will employ and 
remunerate many subordinates; that he will, wherever he can 
do so consistently with the preservation of his own interests, 
dispense as many favors and concessions to his servants as their 
services or merits have deserved. But, if it appeared, that through 
the operation of any unforseen causes, he was damaging himself 
by the adoption of any particular line of business, very few practi- 
cal men would expect him to continue trading at a loss, and with 
the certainty of ultimate ruin, in order that this or that cashier or 
clerk might continue to enjoy a weekly wage, or that any particular 
class of customers might be supplied with goods below the market 
rate. Mercantile philanthropy of that sort would excite con- 
temptuous pity, rather than meaningless applause. Yet it is a 
very similar political philanthropy which the Radical public are 
strenuously enjoining on the Indian Government. 

It is the part of a liberal and strong Government to 
secure the greatest amount of general tranquillity and pros- 
perity by the most trustworthy agents. If the Indian 
Government, which in all the world’s history affords the noblest 
example of power justly and wisely exercised by foreign- 
ers over a strange people, believes that certain measures 
are advisable in Imperial interests, that certain agents 
are preferable to others in the discharge of difficult and res- 
ponsible duties, can any justification be found for imposing 
upon it the tutored will of an ignorant section of the people 
at home, who, for party purposes, choose temporarily to be the 
mouthpiece of an altogether insignificant and unrepresentative 
class in India? It is only by the reiteration of the magic for- 
mula, ‘ India for the Indians,’ that the glaring injustice of such a 
method of control is delicately shaded off. 
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If politicians could be brought to affirm boldly what surely all 
but the craziest visionaries must believe, namely, that England, 
while recognizing to the full her responsibilities to the heterogene- 
ous races of India, while endeavouring to hold the balance of 
justice with unwavering steadiness and impartiality, while en- 
couraging in every legitimate way the development of the 
country, and the happiness of its inhabitants, while sternly 
vigilant to maintain internal peace and repel external aggres- 
sion, will yet, in the last resort, refer its policy to the test whe- 
ther it conduces to the well-being of the Empire and the main- 
tenance of English supremacy, then we might reasonably 
hope to see the ground cut away from under half the most 
vicious and plausible arguments of the Democrats. So long 
as it is tacitly conceded that we are in India merely to edify 
the natives ; that our sole desire is to advance every one’s in- 
terests save our own; that we are humbly awaiting that joyous 
hour when the trumpet voice of Babudom, or Young India, shall 
bid us pack our portmanteaux, to betake ourselves back to Eng- 
land with the knowledge that we have ruined an Empire, and 
acted, consistently to its close, the grandest national farce tn the 
history of the world, just so long shall we find sore difficulty 
in dispelling the windy sophistries which thickly overcloud 
the subject. 

But, since we arrived at our present position by right of con- 
quest, which it is altogether useless to deny, we might surely 
claim to continue the dominant power as long as we are able. 
We might. it seems to me, without doing too much violence 
to the tenderest consciences ever known, profess to be guided 
in our policy by the only rule which has yet been recognized 
by conquering Powers. More especially as, by adhering to 
that rule, we shall certainly confer upon the majority of our 
Indian subjects for years to come many more benefits than 
we can expect to do by cringing to the blatant outcry of an 
infinitesimal minority. As it happens, at present, there can, I 
think, be little doubt that, viewing India as a whole, and declin- 
ing to identify it either with noisy orators or acrid newspaper 
editors, the true interests of the country are inseparably bound 
up with a firm, uncompromising preservation of the English 
supremacy. Nine out of ten popular English concepts of the 
Government in India and its relations with the subject races 
are vitiated by an entire misconception of the conditions under 
which the administration is carried on. We are not here, as 
the Spaniards in Holland, oppressing a groaning, unanimous 
nation, with all the qualities of freedmen and all the aspira- 
tion of the best races towards freedom We oppress no 
nationality, because in India there is no nation. We have in- 
tervened to keep the peace between races whose inveterate hatred 
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and internecine struggles have, over and over again, bathed the 
country in blood from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. We 
have substituted the fairest and most liberal rule (although 
people call it a despotism) that any country can at present boast 
of, for ages of anarchy, insecurity, pillage, rapine, murder and 
abysmal chaos. Being formerly a nation of brave men, we could 
sympathize with the Sikhs, the Mahrattas, the Rajputs, the 
Moslems, and could in turn command their respect. Yet we 
have never failed to protect the weak against the strong: we 
hold the balance even, and the timid Hindu may drive his 
plough and hoard his usurious gains, secure uncer the A¢gis of 
Government from the harrying of furious Pindarees and law- 
less Mahrattas. We have propped up the crumbling houses of 
Rajput chivalry ; we have substituted for eternal ruin and wara 
profound and profitable peace. Ours is the bond which binds 
the complex parts of the Indian continent ; ours is the strong 
hand which bids each enjoy his own, and respect his neighbour’s 
soods. Loose that iron bond, paralyze that mighty arm, and 
you prepare a terrible carnival of tyranny, lawlessness, violence 
and wrong. 

And is not the labourer worthy of his hire? Shall we, 
who have conferred larger blessings on this land in half a 
century than it was wont to know in half a thousand years, 
refuse our wage ? There is no necessity to be unjust to our sub- 
jects—that we have never been. Still less is there any necessity 
for us to encourage the basest ingratitude, and court injustice at 
their hands. And that is what we seem over anxious to do. 

One of the principal difficulties that has to be surmount- 
ed by Anglo-Indians, in mitigating the most senseless and 
unjust prejudices, is the popular belief at home that this 
Government rests upon public. opinion, and not upon force, 
Pretermitting for one moment the question whether there is any 
public opinion in India, it is as well to hear occasionally that 
there are men of experience in India who are still old-fashioned 
enough to believe that, under all the specious superstructure of 
our rule, its real foundations are the bayonets of our soldiers and 
their good right arms. This must manifestly be a question of 
opinion, happily for us all so far, But I cannot help thinking 
that he must, indeed, be sanguine to the verge of fatuity who 
imagines that our singular virtues have so impressed the 
people, that not one of them would raise a hand against us, 
even had we not the grim support we have behind us. You 
cannot domesticate the tiger or the wolf. The warlike 
races of India have, in the past, respected the superiority of 
English prowess, and they have accepted terms, as warriors 
from warriors. Yet, with few exceptions, they do not love us, 
Our ways are not their ways; our creed is not theirs; our 
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very justice galls’ them; they yearn for the good old days of 
boot and saddle, when every trooper carried his life and for- 
tune at his sword point. We may have whitewashed the 
Ethiopian to some; extent, but the leopard still wears his 
spots. 

If, indeed, our Government rests upon its sympathy with 
public opinion, it is certainly not that public opinion which 
finds expression in the vernacular press and on the Radical 
hustings. It may very fairly be doubted whether there is 
any public opinion in India. If the phrase means anything, 
it means a consensus of national sentiment, or at least a major 
portion of national sentiment. In India a particular school of 
educated men arrogates to itself the privilege of representing 
the wishes of the whole mass of the Indian peoples. The 
claim is so transparently unsustainable that it is hardly neces- 
sary to discuss it. Deeply though the Mussulman hates the 
English infidel, the hate he bears to the effeminate Bengali is 
deeper still. The causes of difference between the principal races 
of India lie at the very roots of their characters ; nor, as far as 
human foresight can forecast the years, is there the remotest 
chance of their being eradicated. The Hindu hates the Moslem ; 
Sikh, Rajput, Mahratta, Afghan, with half a hundred subdi- 
vided clans, lie couched and quiescent beneath the taming eye 
of the British Government, but ready to spring at each other’s 
throats the moment that powerful discipline is relaxed. Over 
such people what influence does the prating product of the 
schools possess ? 

No one who has any real experience of the country, 
would deny that English District Officers are in much 
closer sympathy with the masses of the rural population, and 
with all that is chivalrous in India, than the orators of the 
Congress. The latter have taken on the thinnest veneer of 
English thought, without the characteristic manly virtues of Eng- 
lishmen : they despise their caste fellows, and old India despises 
them. The opinions of Young India are the opinions of the 
worst form of demagogic Radicalism: the opinions of an 
incalculably large majority of the Indian peoples present a 
type of rigid, fossilized Conservatism. If this is true, (and few 
who know the ryot, the Rajput and the Mussalman, will deny 
it), it is evident that the Government ought to accept the 
public opinion of Sabhas, Congresses and the native press with 
the amplest qualifications. 

That opinion represents the ambitions of a set of men who are 
politically insignificant. It is a very natural and determined effort 
of extremely clever and ambitious men to push their own 
fortunes. But it is in no sense the articulate voice of India. It 
may very well be asked whether Government, which is unable 
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vet to ascertain the feelings of the masses with any accuracy, 
ought to refuse even such imperfect assistance as it may derive 
from the fervid criticisms of the reform party. Ought it to decline 
the assistance of a few flickering tapers, in reading the dark 
depths of Indian feeling, because the full light of the sun 
has not yet shone upon and illumined the Stygian gloom ? 
Certainly not. Every expression of opinion, however imperfect, 
may always be utilized, if it is appreciated at its proper 
worth, The mistake which politicians at home fall into, 
lies in confounding the interested utterances of a_ very 
small class of clever men with the true expression of a 
veneral wish. Government may feel a mild interest in the 
aspirations of educated India: in that case, it could not do 
better than study the programme of the party. But, in guiding 
the affairs of an Empire so complex, it is absolutely fatal 
to neglect a due sense of proportion. 

It is pleasing to find that Young India would like to 
absorb most of the lucrative appointments in the country, 
But that is no very good reason for losing sight of the fact 
that an enormous mass of the people have an invincible 
preference for Englishmen, whom they can trust, over 
Bengalis whom they cannot, In effect, although the Govern- 
ment ought to make, and always does make, the most 
liberal concessions compatible with paramount imperial in- 
terests to the legitimate demands of the educated native, 
this can be done beneficially only by keeping a steadfast eye 
upon its superior obligations to the whole population. These 
are, in the first place, maintaining with strenuous and unflinch- 
ing courage the integrity of the Empire. It requires no very 
remarkable gift of prophecy to predict the gigantic evils that 
would fall upon the country, at any rate for a time, were the 
British supremacy to collapse. There may come a time in the 
distant future when the country will develop a national senti- 
ment; when the lion will lie down with the lamb and the 
little child play with the cockatrice. That will be probably 
contemporaneously with the world’s millennium. And if it 
ever arrives, the force of circumstances will push us from our 
proud eminence, without the necessity of any indecent display of 
zealous co-operation upon our own parts in bringing about our 
downfall. But till it, does come, every dictate of humanity 
(setting aside for a moment the vulgar considerations of self- 
interest) bids us imperatively to retain our power. 

The second and allied duty of the Government is to main- 
tain the supremacy of the English in India. It is a self- 
evident proposition that the English are, and ought to be, the 
main strength of English rule. If they are not, the sooner 
the national name is consigned,to oblivion the better. Nor 
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can I see any ethical justice in forcing natives into positions 
of emolument and authority over other natives who despise 
their characters, their morals, and their creeds. Our domina- 
tion here is necessarily the domination of aliens; but, when we 
substitute for the conquering rulers, rulers selected from the 
most effeminate classes of the conquered, we inflict an injustice 
not only upon the English nation but upon the country won 
by them. 

Thirdly, in every critical question the determining test should 
be the interests of England. Where these are in accord (which, 
happily, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred they are) 
with the real interests of this country, so much the better: 
where they are in conflict with them, they should prevail. I 
use the words interests of England in a general and Imperial 
sense, and emphatically exclude the petty trade interests of a 
mercantile ring. Yet, curiously enough, it is precisely the 
latter that have generally been accepted, to the detriment of 
Indian trade and fair play, which is only one more convincing 
proof {if any were needed) of the evils flowing from the control 
exercised by Party caucuses in England over Anglo- 
Indian administration. Votes must be secured at home, and 
the gallery must be played to ; even though, in prosecuting these 
noble aims, wrongs are inflicted, with a charmingly impartial 
hand, both upon the Indian peoples and upon the English ruling 
class. 

Fourthly, there lies upon the Government an_ obligation 
which it has nobly discharged—the obligation of endeavour- 
ing, by the diffusion of education, to ameliorate the condition 
of the masses; to lift them out of the sloughs of tradition 
and superstition ; to set before them higher ideals and wider 
views. It is at the hands of those who have benefited most 
by this enlightened and liberal policy that we receive the 
cruelest and most unjust stabs. We have raised a hornet’s nest 
about our ears. Every schoolboy who has read his Mill and 
Spencer clamours for a seat at the Council Board, or hatches 
mean sedition. We are charged with having raised this trouble- 
some spirit before taking counsel how we could best appease 
its insatiate appetite. Many men of widely divergent political 
views regard this as a dilemma on one horn or the other 
of which we must be impaled; while the ever-swelling mob 
of educated Young India grows daily more and more clamo- 
rous, “You have created,” say they, “the hunger. See that 
you quickly appease it with much bread.” In other words, 
Government is roundly abused for educating more men than 
it can employ in appointments carrying a salary commensurate 
with the inordinate vanity of the applicants. This is surely 
unjust, 
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There are occasionally patrons of art who take a student 
by the hand; educate him; send him to study in Italy ; 
turn him out a finished painter. Do they deserve gratitude 
for this? Or do they deserve the most venomous vituperation 
because they decline to buy at his own price every picture 
which their young protegée may choose to paint? The case 
is the same with those whom Government educates. Education 
is in itself a valuable capital. This, Government freely bes- 
tows. Is it then to have no good word: but only virulent 
abuse, because, having provided a man with a good capital, it 
declines to pay him interest upon it also? 

Fifthly, Government is bound to preserve the liberties of 
the subject without any regard to race or creed. In this 
respect even its bitterest adversaries can scarcely find a stone 
to throw. There is probably no civilized country in the world 
where the Government is so jealous of the rights of its sub- 
jects. Native offenders would be considerably astonished at 
the summary manner in which justice is meted out at the 
Police Courts of three capitals at home. Here every proceeding 
is fenced with safeguards against injustice. And if, in spite 
of all these precautions, there are yet instances of oppression 
aud venality in the Courts, they are traceable to the employ- 
ment of that very Native agency which the advanced school 
would substitute for the British Officers whose lives have afforded 
the best example of the English conception of judicial in- 
tegrity. In religious tolerance India stands pre-eminent. 
Not only is every man allowed absolute freedom, both in 
belief and observance, but there is, as far as the ruling Power 
goes, a spirit of calm, impartial toleration, untinged by any 
social prejudices. _No Native, in approaching a European 
officer, feels the remotest apprehension that his rights will be 
affected by any religious bias in that officer’s mind. In India 
opinion is far freer than in England, where, though bigots can 
no longer persecute with fire and sword, they can mark their 
disapproval of free thought by a fairly powerful social 
ostracism. Similarly, the Government allows a practically un- 
limited freedom of public debate and public press criticism. 

‘The liberty of the press, ever since the Areopagitica, 
has been one of England’s most treasured watchwords: and 
he would be a bold man who should brave the storm of dis- 
approval that would follow any attempt to curb the unbridled 
licence of the worst part of the Vernacular Press, Yet 
that is a measure in favor of which many cogent reasons can 
casily be suggested. Those who, having read Milton’s splendid 
appeal and Mill’s conclusive essay, consider that the last word 
has been said on the subject, and that the liberty of the press 
is all axiomatic right which cannot seriously be disputed, 
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overlook the peculiar conditions under which it is claimed in 
India. The whole of Mill’s argument goes for nothing 
because he predicates, as an essential postulate, a free and con- 
stitutional Government. In India the Government is despotic— 
the most benevolent despotism yet recorded. Further, Mill 
never contemplated the case of a conquered country, ruled 
by a foreign Power. Starting with these new conditions, it may 
safely be said that there are at least as good arguments avail- 
able to support the imposition of some restriction upon 
seditious utterances, as can be found on the other side. 

A press which devotes itself chiefly to seditious utterances 
against Government; toa persistent vilification of Government 
officers ; to attempts to inflame braver men than the writers, and 
hurry them into crime and. bloody rebellion ; surely such a press 
may be curbed with great propriety. Nor can it be forgotten that 
these writings are addressed to men who could not understand 
an English reply, even had they the ability to examine 
critically the pros and cons of vexed questions. The prin- 
cipal argument in favor of a frée press ina free country is 
that the people can correct the lies uttered in one paper by the 
truths printed in another. As Milton has it: “ Though all the 
“winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so 
“ Truth be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing and _ pro- 
“hibiting to misdoubt her strength.” But how if the people 
are debarred by ignorance of his language from hearing the 
pleadings of Truth’s advocate? Where, in fact, a foreign 
Power holds the reins of Government as we do, and where 
any uprising of sects could never bea national explosion of 
a people’s pent up aspirations after liberty, albeit its con- 
sequences to life, and property, and public security, could 
scarcely be less disastrous, it is clearly within the province of 
Government to impose such restrictions upon the printing 
of seditious matter as may seem advisable in the interests of 
the general peace. Where a paper persistently mistakes 
liberty for licence, and uses its influence to excite disaffection 
against the Government in general and its officers in parti- 
cular, it might appear to some people to be the plain duty of 
the Government to interfere and prevent the dissemination of 
dangerous ideas, 

In conclusion, it may be briefly observed that the Govern- 
ment has usually discharged its high functions with absolute 
singleness of purpose and the loftiest integrity. It is at pre- 
sent passing through a dangerous crisis. No time can be 
more appropriate for an examination of our position, and the 
true principles which we ought to keep ever in view, while 
opposing a stern and uncompromising won possumus to the 
canting hypocrisies of those who would have us forget our 
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primary duty to our country in the pursuit of moral phantoms. 
If it is once admitted openly that England holds India prin- 
cipally for herself, and intends te do so as long as she can, 
with honor and profit; if, in short, we can harden our hearts 
to substitute “ India for England” for “ India forthe Indians,” 
there is every hope that the frothy babble of the most 
talkative decade of this century may ultimately be allowed 
to pass for what it is really worth. 

A moment’s reflection would convince any impartial foreign 
politician that England has no alternative in India but torule or 
to evacuate. Stripped of all the poetic halo of political hypocrisy, 
‘India for the Indians’ would mean the establishment by British 
arms of a Brahmin administration. Is the English soldier to be 
retained as the Babu’s mercenary? If not. how is the Congress 
coing to consolidate its authority? Unsupported by British 
arms, no sane man supposes that the talkers of Calcutta 
could remain in power for a single day. And few even among 
Radical politicians would like to propose to an assembly of 
Englishmen, that English troops should be used to support 
the authority of a set of men who have never yet shown 
themselves capable of any higher rule than the peaceful 
ordering of a clerk’s desk. 

If we are going to quit the country, let us do so without mincing 
phrases. And let us bear the shame of seeing England decline 
from an Empire, world renowned, toa fourth-rate European power. 
But if we have no intention of abandoning India until we are 
obliged to do so, let us, in the name of common honesty, do our- 
selves and cur subjects justice. Let us not hearany more of this 
‘India for the Indians,’ in other words—India for the astute 
Babu. Let us, by firm, temperate, just rule, continue to confer 
upon this land the blessings of peace. prosperity, freedom and 
progress ; but let us do it as Englishmen, for England. 


F. C. O. BEAMAN. 








Art. 1V.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HINDUISM.” 


T1l.—Who are the Hindus ? 


E have shown, and we hope we have succeeded in _ prov- 
ing almost to demonstration, that Hinduism is what 
the Hindus, or the major portion of the people in a Hindu com. 
munity, do; or, in other words, that Hinduism is not locked up 
in a book, believed to have been revealed, and does not consist 
of a set of religious beliefs, but is composed of certain usages and 
customs, which have always been changing and variable, and that 
the usages and customs prevalent ina Hindu community at a 
particular date have formed the Hinduism of that date ; but the 
question remains—who are the Hindus? The particular congeries 
of usages and customs called Hinduism in the Madras Presidency 
may not be the Hinduism of Bengal. They differ essentially, yet 
both are Hinduism, and recognised as such, because they form the 
usages adopted by the particular Hindu community of these 
parts ; and though, therefore, there need be no universality in 
what is known as Hinduism in its unessential parts, it follows 
that there is something universal throughout India, which dis- 
tinguishes a Hindu from a non-Hindu, and which, being dis- 
tinguished from changing and vanishing usages, remains alone, 
as the unchanging basis in our ideas of Hinduism and Hindu ; 
we shall thus get at the essential characteristic which will help 
us in defining the generic name. We have not in our last two 
chapters clearly defined the essential characteristic involved 
in our idea of the word Hindu, though we have sufficiently 
indicated what it ts. 

To ascertain who are the Hindus of thixor any other time, 
it is not necessary for us to go to the past, or to refer to the 
Vedas, Shastras or Puranas; though a reference to the past 
might be of some help to test the correctness of the meaning 
of the term, when we have determined it by a reference to 
facts and ideas of the present day. 

Now, so far as the term is understood at present, it embraces 
all those people, settled or domiciled in Hindustan, who are 
neither Christians, Mahomedans nor Parsis. We have shown 
that the Jains in India are no longer considered non-Hindus ; 
and the few Buddhists to be found in the Monastic orders of 
India are respected by Hindus as Hindu ascetics. Perhaps 
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even this definition to which we come by negation, as appli- 
cable to the Hindus of the present day, might not suit a few 
years hence, when a settled domicile in Hindustan may not 
be regarded as an essential idea in the interpretation of the 
term, and when possibly Hindus will remain Hindus even when 
they have settled outside India, as they certainly even now 
continue to be, though migrating to Burmah, or to one of the 
islands of the Pacific. Broadly speaking, however, the negative 
idea stands good for the present. But when we say that all 
people domiciled in India, who are not Christians, Musulmans, 
or Parsis, are Hindus, do we mean that there is anything 
in their religious beliefs which would exclude these people 
from those from whom they are thus distinguished? We 
say no. Suppose a Hindu were to believe in the revelation of 
the Bible, the doctrine of the Trinity, that of original sin and 
eternal damnation, the atonement and salvation through faith 
in a Saviour, he would be a Christian, but would not cease to 
be a Hindu, so long as he continued to be a member of 
the Hindu caste to which he belongs. So he would bea 
Musulman by simply believing in the Kulma (words) “ God 
is Great and Mahomet is his propiet;” but he would not cease 
to be a Hindu as long as he was not thrown out of the 
pale of caste. 

Here, then, is the essential characteristic which distinguishes 
the Hindu, from the non-Hindu, races of India. All people 
who are known as Hindus are divided into castes, and there 
are no people incorporated with the Hindu system, who do 
not belong to some caste or other. The Hindu system is 
therefore a hierarchy of caste, and those who belong to this 
hierarchy of caste are Hindus. 

What is this caste? We discover what it is at the present date 
by reference to the caste requirements: (1) A Hindu belonging 
tO any one caste must not partake of certain kinds of food 
cooked by any one else but a member of his caste, or 
sometimes one of the superior caste. (2) A Hindu must not 
marry outside his own caste. (3) A Hindu must admit that he 
belongs to stratum so and so, whilst in the highest stratum 
are the Brahmins, (4) A Hindu must abide by the rules of 
his caste, as to the marriageble age of girls, as to widow 
remarriage and going to sea, and as to prohibited food. 

These requirements may be considered as almost general, 
though there have been exceptions prevalent from the olden 
times, which exceptions, the careful reader of the Hindu 
system will notice, were already there before the action of the 
progressive tendencies of the present age. Thus, for instance, 
as regards (1) :—The Sikhs, who are now incorporated with 
the Hindu system, must partake of the A mrit—Aqz~—when 
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presented to one of the chief Durbars, whoever may present it, 
and with all sorts of people, irrespective of caste (the 
religion in its days of purity, having been a negation of caste, 
and the springing up of a Hindu brotherhood in its absence), 
The Chaitanya Vaisnavas, who, in the vigor of their early 
growth, rebelled against caste, have still their Mahatsabs, 
(agétemq) when a Brahmin may not with any decency refuse 
to partake of food cooked by a Byragi, whatever might 
have been the caste to which he originally belonged, or 
touched by any other Vaisnava, whatever his caste. At 
the Juggernath Khetra (Puri), food (rice, dal, vegetable 
curries and the rest), after it has been presented as offerings, 
is sold at open stalls, and it does not matter who touches it, or 
who sells it. The sensualism of the Tantras disdains caste, and 
caste rules amongst the tantrics (6{f@#) are allowed to be so far 


relaxed that the Bhairabi chakra(t3aaq b@&H), an assembly of elites, 
admit into their number people of all castes, who eat and drink 
without any restriction. As regards (2) we have a notable 
exception in some of the districts of Eastern Bengal, where 
Vaidyas, Kayestas and Shahus (Vaisyas or Sunris) intermarry. 
It is curious that such marriages are not “ Anulum (8 ycata)” 
in form, as they ought to have been if they were the relics of 
ancient Hindu custom still subsisting in these parts of the 
country, but are always “ Pritilum (&fStata),” and, as such, must 
have sprung up as an innovation in later times. They are of 
the sort which Akbar found it not difficult to introduce in his 
day, between the royal family of Delhi and the Rajput chiefs. 
The bride came from the Rajput family into the harem of 
the Mughal, but a Rajput bridegroom never took a Maho- 
medan wife; so a Vaidya girl bride goes to a Kayestha or 
Suuri house, but a girl of these latter castes is not espoused 
by a Vaidya. These marriages are distinctly against the 
rule of intermarriages permitted by the Shastras, but never- 
theless, they are considered fully valid and binding, and are 
even looked upon with approbation, and the offspring of such 
marriages have all the rights of the offspring of marriages in the 
same caste. The rule appears to have been reversed for the 
simple reason that a girl gone out of the family does not 
affect the family, if she no longer enter the kitchen and her 
father’s family have not to take food touched by her, a matter 
considerably easier than for a Hindu to have a wife, and children 
by such wife, food cooked or touched by whom he would not 
be permitted to take. This rule would be exactly reversed 
in taking for wife a woman of a superior caste, for in this case 
the husband or his kinsman could have no objection to take 
food cooked or touched by her. Thus, in this instance, the re- 
quirement No. 1 has, by its greater rigidity at the present date, 
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or rather at the date when relaxation came to be introduced 
in requirement No. 2, affected the rule of the Shastras and 
brought on an innovation the like of which could not be 
justified by reference to any text. As regards \3): Relaxation 
has sprung up from time to time, though the Brahmins have, 
as a rule. generally held their own. A notable instance of this 
relaxation is the supremacy which the Gyali Pundas, though 
not Brahmins, have always maintained over the Brahmins, 


and the priestly authority which the Srikounda (Q# 9) Gossains 


(csiiateBy) of the Vaisnava sect in Lower Bengal, belonging tothe 
medical caste \Vaidyas), have exercised over their Brahmin dis- 
ciples. Asregards (4): There is a greater degree of variableness 
here thanin the case of the other three rules amongst different 
races in India in different parts of the country, and no common 
ground can be traced except that each community has its own 
rules on the subject, and these rules are often so rigid in their 
application for the present, that the slightest infringements have 
resulted in forfeiture of caste. We shall notice the exceptions 
with the rules. 

Before noticing the differences prevailing in different 
parts of India in all these fourfold aspects of caste, to 
some extent the result of changes within recent times; the 
causes that have induced these changes ; where further changes 
are possible and should be allowed to grow; and when 
the changes should cease, it may not be quite out of place to 
examine the historical development of caste as an institution 
in India in the light of the accepted results of researches made 
by scholars. 

Mr. R. C. Dutt, in his admirable work on the Civiliza- 
tion of Ancient India, proceeds on these data to lay 
down that there was no caste in the Vedic period, dating from 
2000 B, C. to 1400 B. C; that caste, as an institution in India, 
began to grow in the latter end of the epic period, dating from 
1400 B. C. to 1000 B. C. with the growth of the influence of 
priesthood, and the splendour of the royal courts; that it 
attained a further development in the period dating from 1000 
B.C, to 242 B.C.; that it suffered from a revolution during 
the Buddhist period, dating from 242 to 500 A. D., and that it 
assumed its present rigidity of form during the fifth or Puranic 
epoch, dating from 500 A. D to 1194 A. D. 

From the rules of caste as laid down in the Sanhitas we find— 


1st—Monopoly of learning by dwijas (fq@@), especially 
the Brahmins. 

2nad.—Increase of ceremonials, the Brahmins alone 

officiating at the ceremonies, and the assertion 

and maintenance of the supremacy of Brahmins. 
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3ra.—Allotment and division of work among _ the 
different castes 





5¢/—Interdict of marriages in certain ways, 
6ti.—The lowest position of the Sudras. 

Now compare the above with modern caste, as prevalent 
throughout India at the present date. (1) :—It will be seen that 
though, as we shall show subsequently, the Brahmins still main- 
tain their superiority as regards learning, the monopoly now 
nowhere exists, (2):—The ceremonials have been limited within 
rational bounds, and though the Brahmins even now officiate 
at them, the Brahminical supremacy no longer exists in any 
very offensive form, and, as we shall show later on, it has 
been materially affected by the iconoclastic influences of the 
age, (3):—The same tendencies are silently affecting the 
rigidity of the rule under which each caste was_ separately 
attached to its work. (4):—The rules on the subject, unless it 
be with respect to matters of food, are now, excepting to some 
extent in the Madras Presidency, more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. (5) :—There has been a greater rigidity 
srowing in the interdict of marriages. (6):—The position of 
the Sudias has greatly improved and is daily improving. 

We shall next explain generally the causes of the differences 
existing in the fourfold aspect of caste, ze. the four require- 
ments noted above, in different parts of the country. 

Now, nothing is more common, as we have shown previously, 
thana divergence of customs in different parts of India, or even 
in different Hindu communities living in the same parts of the 
country. What is considered a Hindu custom in one part 
of the country, is considered wholly un-Hindu in another. 
It is hard to conceive when there could have been unifor- 
mity amidst these divergencies ; when it could have been that 
Manava Shastras (Institutes of Manu) used to guide the Hindus 
in every part of India, in all the rules of life. Whatever 
uniformity might have at one time existed, when the original 
Aryans had not yet crossed the Sutledge, it must have given 
place to divergencies when the Aryans began to settle in 
different parts of India, and consciously or unconsciously to 
imbibe the manners and customs of the people amongst whom 
they settled, and accommodated themselves to climatic in- 
fluences and their physical surroundings. The same _ process 
which Indianised Europeans in days anterior to the present, 
must have greatly modified the Aryanism of the ancient 
Aryans; and the Hindu system, as we have seen in the pre- 
vious part of this article, has been always more eclectic, and 
favourable for the adoption and incorporation of changes, than 
European systems have. Then, the aboriginal races, when they 
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became Hinduised, must have retained many of their ancient 
customs and usages. This accounts for divergencies ; but not 
for all that we mark in different parts of India. Some of the 
divergencies have arisen quite within historical times, owing to 
influences which can be distinctly traced, as, for instance, the 
creat modification of sooth (contamination by touch) in North- 
ern India, which apparently dates from the time when the 
influence of the Mahomedans came to be felt. 

The changes are even now daily growing, owing to the influ- 
ences around, and not uniformly in different parts of the country. 
The Hindus undoubtedly are a conservative race, but not to the 
extent that is ordinarily supposed. In the ancient village commu- 
nities of India an unwritten body of customary laws are observed, 
the origin of which is traced to the remotest times, and 
itis hence argued that the village communities have been 
always governed by usages and customs which have never 
changed. It is true that some usages and customs, favoring 
the growth of social organization of the kind prevalent in 
ancient times, and possibly, having their earliest origin in this 
country, are yet found undying in certain parts of India, 
but with the growth of towns, with the disintegration of 
patriarchcal families, with the growth of our modern land 
laws, revenue laws, sale laws, the so-called undying customs are 
fast dying out; and changes have gone on and will still continue 
to go on in accordance with the genius of the race, the 
surroundings of their position, and the climatic conditions 
under which they live. 

Now from this digression to the subject in hand. 
As regards the first requirement of caste; that(1.. A 
Hindu belonging to.any—one caste- must not partake of certain 
kinds of food cookea by any one else but a member of his 
caste, or sometimes by one of the supertor caste, the 
rule of prohibited food must be taken to be still nar- 
rower, Brahmins, for instance, of Behar, can not partake 
of food (rice and dal) cooked by a Brahmin of Bengal, though of 
the same caste, nor cana Brahmin of Madras or Bombay do 
the same honor to his brethren of Bengal or Behar. The Bengal 
Brahmin, more saturated now with the progressive tendencies 
of the age, can, without offending caste prejudices, partake of 
food cooked by any Brahmin in India; but, with this exception, a 
Brahmin of one part of the country would not partake of food 
cooked by a Brahmin of a different part of the country. The 
same may be broadly stated to be the case with all otber 
castes passing by the same name in different parts of the country, 
and when there are sub-sections of the same caste, the present pro- 
hibition against partaking of cooked food applies as well to those 
different sub-sections as to different castes. Thus itis not the 
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rule for the twelve different sections of Kayesthas in Northern 
India to partake of each other’s food ; and, though perhaps the 
different sub-sections of Brahmins, Vaidyas and Kayesthas in 
Bengal treat each other more liberally in this respect, the Vedic 


Brahmins and Utter Rarhi (Sea 21B)) Kayesthas there 
still stand aloof from the other Brahmins and Kayesthas,. 

The rule, restricted in the way above indicated, is not, 
however, the same all over India as regards the kind of 
food, or the kind of touch (sooth) it shall bar. Throughout 
India,* except in Madras, there ‘are certain castes, water touched 
by whom can be used by the other castes (Brahmins included). 
They are Jal Chal (@4 b}4)—people whose water can be used ; 
and below them are castes which are Achal (@b4,—people whose 
water cannot be used, /a/ Chal and Achal are Bengali words of 
Sanskrit origin, and we have taken the liberty of using the words, 
as the corresponding idea in other parts of India is not ex- 
pressed in a word, but by a periphrasis. Whether the Bengalis, 
old and young, should take it as a compliment or otherwise, 
we do not know, but they are all (their Brahmins inclusive), 
unless in very rare instances, now generally regarded as Acha/ 
by the rest of India. The line is drawn with such classes as 
Gowalas throughout India, Navasak in Bengal, below whom 
come the vast mass of Hindus who, though Hinduised, that 
is to say, though they form strata of the hierarchy of castes, 
are relegated to a position outside the sacred pale. Are they 
content with this position? There is no open rebellion; and 
others, mostly hill tribes, have been known, almost within historic 
times, to come in and take their position in the lowest stratum, 
but, as we shall show, there is a general attempt at upheaval 
which is very hopeful. Broadly stated, the sacred pale, as we 
have indicated it, ceases, with half-a-dozen castes below the 
Kayesthas in every part of India. Not only can water touched 
by these people be used, but their services as domestic 
servants of a better sort are acceptable as well ; the Brahmin 
priests officiate at their ceremonials, and the Brahmins accept 
their gifts. In Madras, however, Brahmins can be served only 
by Brahmins, even to the extent of fetching water, and 
cleansing their houses. Exceptin Bengal, and in the Madras 
Presidency, it is allowable for all Hindus, Brahmins not 
excepted, to partake of all kind of food—puris 2&,) tarkaris 
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* In the frontier districts of Punjab and in Cashmere the distinction did not exist 
before the last twenty-five years, and evena Brahmin could use water fetched by a 
Mohamadan Bhisti in his mwussuck for all purposes. A closer contact with Moha- 
madans and the growth of Sikhism, possibly the conservation of the usage as it 
prevailed amongst the ancient Aryans, between whom and the Afghans of the time 
on the other side there could hardly be any difference, account for this. A closer 
relationship with the Hindus of other parts of India has now, within the memory of 
man, affected the usage. 
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(Satz), meat preparations of sorts, as also sweets prepared by 
any one of these castes, with the exception of cooked rice (bhat) 
and (dal), In Bengal, however, all classes, except one or two, 
who seem to have rebelled against Brahminical sway, and 
whose case we shall specially notice hereafter, take all kinds of 
food prepared by Brahmins. In Northern India, amongst 
certain superior classes, the rule would not allow d/4d¢ and 
dal prepared by Brahmins, or by any one else not belonging 
to the caste, to be taken. In all parts of India, except 
Bengal, Hindus and Musulmans smoke, with different hukas, 
of course, in the same farash (¥at 4), eat fruits together, and even 
sweets. The Punjabis and Cashmiri Brahmins are more 
tolerant of touch than other Hindus. The Mahomedan servants 
can carry from one place to another all kinds of their food 
(shat and dé/ included) if the vessels containing this food is 
wrapped up in a piece of kambal (woollen rug), or fastened to 
one end of a stick, the other end of which the bearer uses in 
carrying the load. It is doubtless a relic of ancient Aryan 
custom, affected by the fiction of a barrier of Zambal and wood, 


(ae ) introduced by the Sanhitas. One section of Kayesthas 
in Upper India (Saksena Kayesthas) employ Mahomedan 
servants in their households, as hukabardars, and their taste 
in the matter of food, and conspicuously in the use of house- 
hold utensils, is distinctly Mahomedan. 

In Bengal, ag we have already seen notwithstanding the 
rigidity of the earlier rules, almost all castes now tolerate the 
partaking of food prepared by one of inferior caste, and 
even by Mlechas and Musulmans, and even at the same table 
with them. In afew years more, when the influence of the 
educated classes shall have filtered down, as it promises very 
soon to do, it is probable, the so-called reaction notwithstand- 
ing, it will grow to be the rule, and not the infraction. 

We said that below the classes whose touched water can be used, 
come in the castes Achal (tibH), comprising the vast mass of 
Hindus, not less than two-thirds of the entire Hindu race, who, 
though Hinduised, that is to say, though they form the lowest 
strata of the hierarchy of caste,are relegated to a position 
outside the sacred pale. Whether these were not the original 
inhabitants of the country, who, after resisting the Brahminical 
influence as long as they could, were subsequently incorporated 
with the Hindu system, is an enquiry not pertinent to our 
present purpose. The question with which we are concerned is, 
whether they are content with their present position. They 
have always given the greatest number of converts to new 
teligious systems introduced into India, and unquestionably, 
in times gone by, they have rebelled against Brahminical 
supremacy. We have a few instances showing much discontent 
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in the social history of Bengal within the last few years. Only 
a few years ago, a chief of an independent Native State 
expressed such discontent with the position which his family and 
tribe, admitted by all to be Hindus, held among the Hindus of 
Bengal, and spent lakhs of rupees to bribe Pundits, and to main- 
tain a party which he had succeeded in securing, and which 
promised to assist in getting him within the sacred pale. The 
attempt, through rousing some of the worst passions of men, in 
a Dalladal in East Bengal, ultimately failed. 

Perhaps here there would have been a better chance of suc- 
cess by a manly revolt, as we find from the following :—The 
Jogis (the lower classes of weavers) who, unlike other Hindu 
castes in Bengal, bury their dead, revolted in a body against 
Brahminical supremacy. They declare that they are Brahmins, 
that they are entitled to the sacred thread aud to all consideration 
due to Brahmins, and they have, by a unanimous resolution 
of the body, resolved to throw out of caste any one who shall 
partake of food prepared by any other caste, Brahmins 
included, or use water touched by them. A similar war 
has been declared by the chundals of “East Bengal against the 
tyranny of the superior castes. There are also many other general 
attempts at the upheaval of the masses, though not in such 
a bold form, amongst the other castes. In Bengal the Kayesthas, 
who, though generally regaided as Sudras. are one of the three 
superior classes forming the Bhadralog gentlemen community’, 
and who, from their present proud position of intellectual 
superiority, general attainments and wealth, might perhaps 
have done without a fresh accession of power, attempted 
to get themselves ranked as Kshetrias, to wear the sacred 
thread, and to curtail the period of mourning from 30 
days to 15. The attempt collapsed, perhaps as unnecessary. 
Similar attempts have been made in Behar and the North- 
Western Provinces by Kayesthas, Kurmis, Kairis and other 
castes, under the influence of the teachinys of the late Pandit 
Dyanund Saraswati, and such an attempt has been very suc- 
cessful amongst the dwdha Kurmis of Behar. By an unanimous 
resolution of the third Kayesth Conference, held at Bankipur, 
in November last, carried with acclamation, the Chittragupti 
Kayesthas of India declared themselves to be Khettrias and 
Dwijas (qim.) 

Such movements, where you level up, and not down, 
as most of our modern reformers do, appealing, as they do, at 
once to the esprit de corps of a whole community, should meet 
with the encouragement of all educated men, and a desire to 
rise should be stirred up wherever such a feeling is wanting. 

We find, therefore, that other parts of India, except Bengal 
and Madras, still follow the ancient rule under which food 
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cooked by the Sudras wis not prohibited to be taken 
by the three regenerate classes, but have drawn a line in 
the classes comprising the Sudras of the present date, below 
which they regard touch as contamination ; that they do not 
observe the sooth, as the orthodox Bengalis do, with regard to 
Mussalmans, so far as partaking of fruit, sweets, lemonades and 
iced creams and the smoking of hukahs, are concerned ; that 
there is almost a successful revolt in Bengal against the rigidity 
of sooth; that this revolt will bring the Hindus of Bengal 
of the present date to a point nearer the injunctions of the 
Shastras in this matter; and outside Bengal, where the sooth 
principle was never so strong, it is hoped, from the partaking 
of fruit, sweets and iced cream together, to the partaking 
of dinner together at one farash (#414, or table, will be but a 
step, and that it will not take long to introduce the change, 
which as we have said, will bring them nearer to the ancient 
Shastras, and thus one distinctive feature of mcdern caste, which 
is surely a great bar to the growth of fellowship and of a 
united people, will be done away with. 

(2) Interdict of Marriage amongst Members of different 
Castes. A Hindu must not marry outside his own caste ; this 
is the second requirement of caste—a requirement the breach 
of which is never tolerated by the Hindus, who consider the 
conservation of their caste system, nay, even their Hinduism, 
to be dependent on the rigid observance of the rule. On the 
other hand. it was only the other day that a Vice-Chacellor 
observed, in the course of his annual Convocation speech before 
the assembled Senators and graduates of our universities, that 
India could never rise asa nation unless and until this inter- 
dict to marriages was done away with. 

We shall examine _ facts, here, as elsewhere. In countries and 
amongst nations in which, and with whom, the interdict does 
not prevail, the rule is that ordinarily one seeks his wife in his 
own neighbourhood ; marriages between distinct sationalities, or 
in very distant places, are exceptions, and not the rule. 
Amongst certain classes of Mussalmans of the Shiah sect the 
rule is never to go out of the family. These people 
are distinctly endogamous, if not for the reason which 
originally made people endogamous, for a reason akin to it— 
their dislike to let the daughter’s share of the heritage go out of 
the family. Amongst the Mahomedans of India generally the 
rule is for marriages to take place amongst the same Kuff ($f). 
Now a Kuff comprises Mahomedans of the same class, Sheikh, 
Syed or Malik Patan, living in a given number of villages. Mar- 
riages out of Kuff are considered mesalliances: The largeness of 
the Hindu population has also to be taken into consideration. 
There are castes which contain populations that would be equal to 
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the present population of England, and exceed the population of 
Ireland, Scotland or Arabia in the ratesof twoto one. Amongst 
Hindus, caste rules do not, of course, interdict marriages amongst 
the same caste, or, in certain cases, between sections of the same 
caste, comprising, ordinarily, hundreds of thousands of families. It 
is true that there are certain families, such as, in Bengal, families 
of Kulins, who would not descend to those who are not Kulins, 
and in other part of India where Kulinism does not prevail, 
there are certain families amongst whom considerations—not 
exactly caste considerations—prevail, restricting marriages to 
certain families of the same rank. It is also true to some 
extent, that people of the same caste who live in different parts 
of the country do not ordinarily intermarry. The Brahmins of 
Bengal do notintermarry with Brahmins of other parts of 
the country, nor the Kayesthas and other castes of Bengal 
with their respective castes in other parts of India. Again, 
amongst Brahmins of Bengal, the Rahri Brahmins do not 
intermarry with the Varendras, or the Vaidics, or the Deccanese 
(Dakhinatwas), The Ballal Seni Vaidhyas, who live in East 
Bengal, do not intermarry with the Lakhsman Seni Vaidhyas of 
Western Bengal, and the Kayesthas of. Bengal, who are sub- 
divided into four classes, {Utter Rahri, Dakhin Rahri, Bangojo 
and Barendro) do not of course intermarry. In Upper India, 
amongst the twelve sub-sections of the Kayesthas, intermarriage 
is interdicted. A Srivasthan cannot marry an Ambast, nor a 
Mathur a Saksena, andsoon. The Rajputs have rules of their 
own, based more on family considerations than considerations 
of caste. In Bengal, again, Kulinism, nowdying fast, except 
amongst the Brahmins, made marriages more restricted, and 
amongst Bengal Brahmins, for the purposes of marriage, the Kulin 
and Bangsoj are almost two distinct castes ; only the Bangsoj 
enjoys the privilege which he oftentimes buys at considerable 
sacrifice of wealth and of comfort to all the members of his 
family, of marrying his daughter to a Kulin Brahmin, by which 
process, however, he does not raise himself in the social 
scale, but only brings down his Kulin son-in-law to the 
rank of Bangsoj. Except amongst the Kulin Brahmins,—and 
even amongst them, necessity having given rise to some amount 
of relaxation of the rigid rules, polygamy is now growing out of 
date, and a better state of things is springing up,—no practical 
difficulty is felt amongst the castes in the matter of marriage. 
The rules of consanguinity (prohibited degrees}, more extended 
among the Hindus than among any other race in the world, 
are observed almost amongst all the castes, with, of course, 
some local variations, which always, with few exceptions, 
tend to make the prohibitions more extended. Thus certain 
castes in Behar (Babhuns amongst others) do not marry in the 
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Gotra of their maternal grandfather. This, of course, is a 
limit within a limit, exogamy within endogamy, and exo- 
gamy to an extent hardly justifiable in its nature ; and, perhaps, 
if the Hindus were left to themselves in the matter, the 
exogamous limit would be narrowed, and there would be a 
change before long in the rule under which marriages amongst 
persons of the same Gotra in the upper classes are at present 
prohibited. The Gotra restrictions do not prevail amongst the 
lower classes, some of them not having a Gotra of their own, that 
is to say, not having included themselves with any of the 
Rishi Gotras. The interdict amongst the Hindus, therefore, 
does not mean consanguineous marriages; and, from the popu- 
lousness of the caste, it does not practically narrow the field of 
selection (the power of selection being in the parents and there 
being no love marriages) to any appreciable or mischievous 
extent, Where, however, any real difficulties have been felt, 
the Hindus have not been behindhand in solving the problem 
for themselves in theirown way. We do not speak of marriages 
amongst the Bangsoj Brahmins of East Bengal, who are allowed 
by their caste men in this respect an amount of latitude which 
introduces into their body wives from almost all castes, who, by a 
fiction, pass as Brahmin girls ; but in this connection we speak 
of intermarriages amongst the Vaidhyas, Kayesthas and Sahus 
(Vaisyas or Sunris) in the district of Sylhet, and amongst 
Vaidhyas and Kayesthas of the neighbouring district of 
Chittagong and Tipperah, noticed above. In this case we find 
that, while the paucity of the numbers of these particular sorts 
(especially the highest) in the districts in question has made them 
relax the rule of caste as regards marriages, the sooth (touch) 
contamination rule, stronger than ever it was in ancient India, 
has intervened to prevent their introducing the ancient and 
orthodox custom of Anulom marriages. We have also seen 
how the Vaisya Jains intermarry with the Vaisya Visnavas, 
the ritual in such cases being entirely Hindu, and the Brah- 
min priests officiate in the ceremony, no matter whether the 
bridegroom is Vaisnava, or wice versd. The change here, if 
not as great as that implied in the marriage of Hindus 
and Mahomedans without loss of caste, very nearly carries 
the Hindus to a departure of that nature. Mixed marriages 
are also very common among the Bairagi Vaisnavas in Bengal, 
who do not pertain to any particular caste, except that 
the Bairagis, whose numbers find fresh accessions from all the 
castes in Bengal, are now being regarded by the Hindus as 
forming a caste by themselves. Marriages here, again, are mostly 
love marriages. In Upper India, the illegitimate offspring, 
called Krisna Pakshis, are still forming themselves into distinct 
Castes, sometimes according to the similarity of their> birth, 
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though it is not uncommon to find the Krisna Pakshis of a father 
of similar caste, but of mothers belonging to dissimilar castes, 
marrying amongst themselves, In the early days of the Maho- 
medan conquest and settlement in India, the Mahomedans, who 
could not have all travelled to India with their wives, must have, 
to avery large extent, taken Hindu women, mostly perhaps 
of inferior caste, to wife, and the race of Eurasians has 
sprung up within the last 100 years from the connection of 
Europeans with the women of the country. Here, too, the same 
rule has prevailed. There are no cases known in which A/2ndus 
themselves have taken a Mahomedan ora European to wife 
and yet continued to be Hindus. At the present day the 
Brahmos of Bengal, who, though originally Hindus and _be- 
longing to some one caste, do not profess to respect caste, have 
introduced intermarriages among themselves, and a_ special Act 
of the Legislature (Act III of 1872) sanctions such marriages, 
if registered under the Act. There are. perhaps, from three to four 
hundred marriages registered under the Act, which, sanctioning 
as it does most of the reforms which, with few reserva- 
tions, are considered desirable by ali educated men in India, 
marriages at proper ages, monogamy, intermarriages, widow 
marriages—would have been much more popular if there 
were not an inherent defect in it (borne of unmeaning 
opposition, to which the legislature in a weak moment yielded) 
under which persons marrying under the Act have to declare that 
they are not Hindus, &c., &c. Whether the addition of a ninth 
legitimate form of marriage amongst the Hindus to the forms 
most of which are now obsolete, in a permissive way, would bean 
interference with the Hindu law of marriages, is a question with 
which we are now not concerned. Ifa strong body of Hindus 
desire to have such a relief, we do not see why the Legislature 
should deny it them ; but, at any rate, when the Legislature 
thought itself competent to enact such laws as the Dalhousie 
Act of 1850 and the Widow Mariage Act of 1856, and did not 
think that they were an interference with Hindu Law. or breaches 
of pledge, we do not see why it should be thought that to enact 
such a permissive civil law of marriage, applicable to all classes 
alike, would be an interference. Nolens volens, Bengalis who 
have visited England have to marry under the Act, and to 
declare, without perhaps attaching much importance to the 
declaration, yet nevertheless against their wishes, that they are 
not Hindus. But in a recent case a coach-and-four was 
driven through the very existence of the Act, so far as this 
class is concerned, under the Presidency of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram, and the e/zte of Calcutta Society, 
assisted by the Pundits of Bhatpara. We refer to the 
marriage of the daughter of Bi.bu Surendra Nath Banerjee 
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with Dr. U. C. Mookerjea, of Her Majesty’s Medical Service. 
Let us hope that our other England-returned Bengalis may 
prove as cautious a reformer as Surendra Nath Bannerjee, and 
as anxious to keep touch with the Hindus ashe, But we 
want the Act, nevertheless, in the amended form noted above, 
as the ultimate goal to which Hindu reformers ought to reach. 
The facts stated above show that, wherever necessity has arisen, 
intermarriages have taken place, but that such marriages have 
been przttlom in form. 

Perhaps necessity has also arisen for further commingling 
of caste in this matter of marriage, and a cautious reform, 
which would doubtless meet with popular approval, would be the 
bringing about of marriages between distinct sections of the 
same caste.* Thus there are twelve sub-sections of Kayesthas in 
Northern India, and as many sections of Brahmins. In Bengal 
there are three sub-divisions of Brahmins, four of Kayesthas, 
three of Vaidyas, This last caste, which, according to the 
census of 1872, counted 96,000 souls, counts only 92,000 
according to the census of 1882, and for marriage purposes 
this population of 92,000 men divides itself into three sections, 
and the division causes much inconvenience. This inconvenience 
is being felt by all the people composing the caste, and if the 
educated leaders were only to try. an amalgamation might be 
easily brought about. Bringing about marriages between 
members of the same caste in different provinces ought not to 
be at all difficult. This, surely, would not be intermarriage, 
but a cautious progress towards that end, and on lines on which 
intermarriage may be a desirable change, acceptable to the 
people of India. 

The Axulom isthe form in accordance with the Shastras ; 
the Pritzlom hasbeen the form in practice wherever 
inter-marriages do now exist, except amongst Rahri Bangsoj 
Brahmins of Bengal. The cautious reformer will find that 
the Anulom form is the form that will be more readily ac- 
ceptable, and even if intermarriages do take place on any ex- 
tensive scale, the amour propre of the caste will assert itself by 
adopting Axulom and discarding the Pritilom form of 
Marriage. 

3.) Zhe Supremacy of Brahmins in the Hierarchy of Caste. 
A Hindu must admit that he belongs to stratum so and so, 
whilst in the highest stratum are the Brahmins. This is true, 
with but slight exception. The exception, however, proves 
the rule. The Jains and Sikhs, though incorporated with the 
Hindu system, do not admit the supremacy of the Brahmins 





* There has already come into existence a Rahri Bango Sanmilini Sobha, 
the professed object of which is to bring an amalgamation amongst the 
Kahris and Bangos of Bengal. 
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Nevertheless, it is the case that these people have a distinct 
place assigned to them in the hierarchy of caste by the 
Brahmins and the adherents of the Brahminical system, and, 
by accepting the place assigned as a condition of incorpora- 
tion with the Hindu system, they tacitly admit the superior 
position which the Brahmins occupy in the hierarchy. That 
these Brahmins, except in certain parts of the country, were 
always, and still are, the most intelligent people amongst the 
Hindus does not admit of a doubt. In Bengal they have taken 
the fullest advantage of the opportunities for progress presented 
to them, while their progress in the Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies ranks them among the foremost of the people in 
those parts of the country, and though their progress in other 
parts of India, especially Behar, has not been so rapid, yet, 
relatively to other castes, they have not been intellectually 
backward. It is, however, in advanced Bengal that Brah- 
minical supremacy has always been of the strongest kind. 
The worship of innumerable clay images of gods and god- 
esses in Bengal, unlike that in any other part of the country, 
may have tended to keep up the supremacy, or that supre- 
macy may have given rise to these innumierable Pujahs, It is 
also possible that these causes acted and reacted on each other. 
In Bengal, again, as in the rest of India, Sanscrit learning has 
been almost the monopoly of the Brahmins, and some of them 
have been exceptionally learned in Smritis and Naya. 
Whatever little sign of scholarship we find in Bengal in the 
vernacular language of the Province in the Mahomedan period, 
we find confined almost exclusively to the Brahmins. 
From Vidyapati to Bharat Chandra and Kirtibas, all the 
Bengali poets, except one or two, were Brahmins, and it is 
one of them who has been the greatest of religious reformers 
in India. The Brahmins of Bengal have never touched the 
amour propre of the other literate classes, who are here known 
as Bhadralog (gentlemen), and the influence of the Brahmin, 
exercised in conjunction with these classes, has maintained the 
hierarchy in a more developed form in Bengal than elsewhere 
in India. The institution of the Family Guru and Purohit in a 
more rigid form than elsewhere also serves to preserve the 
Brahminical influence in Bengal. In Behar, where the Buddhistic 
system long prevailed, the Brahminical influence is the least 
felt, excepting in the Mithila country, where, perhaps, Buddhism 
was never very strong. Except in Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras, and excluding certain classes of Brahmins in Upper 
India, who have been progressing and keeping pace with the al- 
tered spirit of the times, such as the Kashmiri Pundits, elsewhere 
in India the Brahmins are regarded as poor beggars, to whom it 
is a merit, on occasions of Shradh and religious ceremonies, 
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to give food and alms. They do not form a body politic 
with the other castes, as in Bengal, nor an exclusive class who 
disdain other classes, as in Madras. 

We shall analyse into its component parts the idea of 
Brahminical supremacy in Bengal, as it is the strongest of its 
kind in India; but it is to be distinctly understood that the ex- 
ercise Of the various acts comprised in this complex idea in 
touch with the Brahmins as a body is confined simply to a 
few of the upper classes, whose number cannot exceed more 
than a fourth of the population of India ; for, as to the rest, they 
are beneath the touch of the Brahmins, and scarcely any 
connection exists between them and the Brahmins as a class, 
except perhaps, that under the recognised Hindu system of 
the hierarchy of caste, one occupies the position at the apex, 
the other occupies the position at the base. These component 
parts are :— 

(1st.)—Having to send for the family priests or any of 
the class in cases of all Pujahpat, (YetoS) and all 
ceremonies in a Hindu’s life, beginning with 
Jatakarma (birth ceremony) and ending with the 
Shradh, as also at times of all Parvas and annual 
Shradhs. 

(2nd.)—Having to send for the family Guru for the pur- 
pose of initiation, and having to send for him from 
time to time to keep up the spiritual growth. 

(3rd.)—Having to feed a number of Brahmins, beside 
the family priest and Guru, at all Puiahpat and 
ceremonies. 

(4t2.)—The encouragement of Sanscrit learning for 
those who can afford to do so, by bringing an 
assemblage of Pandits and making presents to 
each according to his- rank. 

(5¢2.,\—Acknowledgment of Brahminical supremacy, by 
all other castes, by having to bow down to Brah- 
mins and receiving their Asirbad (Sip) (bene- 
diction) in return. 

The duty of sending for the family priest in all ceremonies, as 
required by head No. 1 of the above analysis ; the duty of send- 
ing for the family Guru for the purpose of initiation, as required 
by head No. 2; the duty of acknowledging the supremacy of the 
Brahmins by bowing down to them, as in heading-No. 5, are 
also required of the Achals; but the Brahmins who officiate 
as their priest (1) lose touch with their fellow Brahmins. The 
Vaisnava Gossamis alone act as their Guru, (2) proving perhaps 
that there was no recognised Hindu method of initiation for 
them in Bengal before the days of Chaitanya. Bowing down 
(head No. 5) requires no touch whatever, but the Pariahs in 
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the Presidency of Madras are denied even this. There is also 
a distinction observed among the jal chal (ea 5. class who are 
not Bhadralog, as regards the privilege of feeding Brahmins, 
As a privilege, it is very restricted. 

The first heads of duties in the above analysis are also re- 
quired of the Brahmins, only in their case, the Guru and Purohit 
are of their own caste, and the Brahmins whom they have to feed, 
are all their own kinsmen. The five requirements used to keep up 
the Brahmin’s power in social matters, and still serve to maintain 
it. The Guru and Purohit must act with their brother Brahmins ; 
they must marry amongst other Brahmins and must always keep 
touch with them; and they would have, solens volens, to cease 
to act as Guru and Purohit, if their caste people insisted on their 
so doing, because of the social offending of any one of those 
in whose houses they minister, and a Hindu cannot keep touch 
with his caste people if such ministrations cease. The influence 
of the whole body of Brahmins over the 7a/ chal castes, especially 
the class known as Bhadralog in Bengal, is thus kept up 
through the Guru and Purohit. Sometimes, too, the general body 
of Brahmins possess a good deal of influence either owing t» 
their having wealth, or on the ground of the ignorance and _ pre- 
judices of people around ; so that, virtually, excepting in cases 
where the social influence of some other caste predominates in a 
particular locality—and this too, is only possible by the influence 
in other respects which the caste can exercise over the Brah- 
mins—the Brahmins are masters of the situation almost through- 
out Bengal. They can make a Hindu anon-Hindu, and a 
non-Hindu a Hindu, if all or even a large majority of them 
choose to do so. If the Brahmins were to set their faces 
against a certain movement, there would not be much chance of 
its permeating the masses, and if they were to set their 
faces against an individual, he must succumb if he chose to con- 
tinue a Hindu. The family idol (Salgram) would remain 
unworshipped if peace were not to be made with the Brah- 
mins, and so long as the Salgram was not worshipped, the 
aged mother would deny herself even a drop of water. 

Now let us see how these matters are being affected by the 
progressive tendencies of theage. This progressive tendency 
is felt in three ways :—(1) by the spread of the influence of the 
educated Brahmins ; ‘2) by the spread of education amongst the 
other castes ; and (3) owing to the equality observed by the British 
Government in this country, by conferring on non-Brahmins 
positions which demand the respect of Brahmins. 

It is quite unnecessary to enter into details regarding 
these. It is to be hoped that the influence of the edu- 
cated and intelligent Brahmins may always be exercised 
to the social well-being of India and her people. It is a 
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living Brahmin (may his life be long) who moved for 
widow marriage, and who still suffers excommunication 
from a section of his caste people for the cause he advocates. 
As an indication of the tendency, we may mention that it is 
no longer the custom with these educated Brahmins to exact 
the Brahminical bow, and in return to make the Asirbad, but 
they merrily shake hands with people of other castes as equals. 
The outlandish mode of salutation has its use in this instance ; 
for a native mode, indicative of equality, might, perhaps, not have 
been introduced and resorted to, without rousing suspicions 
and giving offence to the orthodox. The educated Brahmins, 
like other educated Indians, have given up all other prejudices, 
and very often meet people of other castes on equal terms at 
dinner tables. Thus the whole country is to be congratulated 
on the fact that a strong body amongst the Brahmins them- 
selves are doing their best to promote equality. 

But the spread of education amongst the other castes is also 
a very important factor. The pujapat (Yat*xtd has been mini- 
mised, the ceremonials have been greatly curtailed, and 
marriages and shradhs, which alone remain, and which must 
remain, are now less expensive, so far as expense on 
Brahmins is concerned, than they were. Even a Ganga Pra- 
saud Sen Kabiraj now spends more money on hotel bills, in 
his pujahs, for the entertainment of European guests, than on 
charges for the Brahminical feed. The Purohit finds his occupa- 
tion gone and submits to the inevitable. His sons are, in some 
cases, the flower of our University—Rai Chand and Prem Chand 
Scholars and Professors in our colleges, The case is the same 
with the Guru. Several educated men have not. been made 
Guru mukh, or initiated by the Guru. It will not be long before 
the caste will have to be analysed and interpreted without 
what we have now numbered as its third requirement. 

(4.) A Hindu must abide by the rules of his caste, as to 
the marriageable age of girls, as to widow marriages, and as to 
going to sea and the use of the prohibited food. 

(2) As to the marriageable age of girls. The average age in 
India will be found to range betweeen 10 and 12. Marriages at an 
earlier or a later age will be found to be more of the nature of ex- 
ceptions than the rule. Mr. Malabari is not perhaps aware how, 
in Bengal, the marriageable age of girls is tending to rise. 
It is not the result of a- sentimental reform, but the crude 
effect of certain crude causes. Fathers find it extremely diffi- 
cult. to find an eligible match for their girls, and when 
they have found one, to eke out the money that is required to 
secure the son-in-law. An entrance /azl has here his value; 
the entrance pass sells dearer still ; and a graduate sells very 
high indeed in the marriage market, Every University Honor 
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has its corresponding value, and for many persons with limited 
ineans it is growing a question of the deepest concern how 
to marry their daughters, regard being had to the cruel custom 
that has seized hold of society. Ordinarily the highest pay 
in Government Service for an Indian is that of a Sub- 
Judge ; and to dispose of five daughters would cost a Sub-Judge 
his life earnings, even if he were not extravagant in his habits, 
The difficulties in the case of those who live from hand to 
inouth are simply inconceivable, and as they are in their nature 
general, the caste rules have considerably modified the rule which 
insisted on marriages coming on before the age of puberty. 
Thirty years ago a Hindu of the Bhadralog class in Bengal 
would have lost caste if he had kept his daughter unmarried up 
to the age of puberty; the caste rules were never so strict 
in other parts of India. The offence is no longer visited with 
the punishment of ex-communication, and the feeling in such 
a case is one of pity and sympathy rather than of indignation, 
Public feeling and public opinion have thus changed, and, out 
of the difficulties experienced in getting daughters married, 
the marriageable age of girls is rising to the point which the 
reformers aim at, But perhaps the limit thus determined, from 
10 to 14, is the extreme limit to which it will ever reach as 
long as there are not some very radical changes in other 
respects. There are now extant a few factors which conduce 
to early marriages. Perhaps these have not received due 
consideration from those who demand radical reform. (1) Every 
Hindu girl, whatever her parents’ position in life, whatever her 
own qualifications for the matrimonial market, must be married 
once in her life. Old maids are unknown in India, except 
among the Kulin Brahmins of East Bengal, and even among 
them the class is fast dying out. It is ingrained in the 
Hindu mind, and even educated fathers and mothers, when 
they understand that the alternatives are between early marri- 
age under disadvantageous circumstances, and late marriage, 
or possibly no marriage, do not hesitate, in the best interest 
of their child, in choosing the former ; (2) unless there were to be 
a social revolution of a very radical type, bringing in a free 
admixture of the sexes, and such an admixture as to make love- 
marriages after European fashion, possible, parents in this 
country must have to give their daughters in marriage. Now, 
if they are to choose, they would naturally like to do so at 
an earlier age rather than at a later one, when perhaps their choice 
might not agree with that of their ward, and thus difficulties 
might arise which to a Hindu would be intolerable and perhaps 
insurmountable in their nature. Perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, the best solution of the matter is that which it is receiv- 
ing among the Bengal Bhadralog at the present date, It has 
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at least this merit, that, while it does not overlook the above 
considerations, it is bringing on a slow and gradual, reform 
exactly in keeping with all the present surroundings of a Hindu’s 
life. There is no tyranny of caste rules here.* 

(6) Widow marriages. It were well if some facts in connection 
with the subject of widow marriage in India were properly borne 
in mind. Is enforced widowhood general throughout India? 
If not, among what proportion of the Indian population 
is enforced widowhood the rule? The subject has been dis- 
cussed as if enforced widowhood in India were not the exception, 
but the rule. It is doubtless so in Bengal Proper, with its 
Hindu population of 23 millions ; but outside Bengal the case 
is quite different. Take, for instance, Behar. It has a Hindu 
population of 18 millions. About 3 millions, or a sixth of these 
comprise the castes of Brahmins, Rajputs, Khettris, Babhuns and 
Kayesthas, and widowhood is enforced amongst these castes 
only ; widows in all castes below Kayesthas remarry in what 
is called the shanghai form. Thus widow marriage prevails 
among five-sixths of the Hindu population, and, as widow 
marriage is permitted among the Mahomedan population, 
there is. widow marriage among six-sevenths of the population 
of the Province, and enforced widowhood among a seventh only. 
This will be found to be the case in other parts of India, Thus, 
Bengal excepted, we have widow marriage among six-sevenths 
of the people, running back, in the case of Hindus, to times, 
perhaps, out of mind. It is the remnant of their ancient 
custom called in Behar and Northern India skanghadé (from the 
Sanscrit word, sanga, companionship), Widows of any age 
can remarry, though it is not perhaps considered good form for 
her to remarry when she has a number of grown up children, and 
is herself far advanced in life. The youngest brother of the 
deceased is the best husbarid the relict can choose; but her 
choice is never restricted, Her father, mother and brothers 
can give her in marriage to any person of her caste, and she 
herself is allowed to choose. 

The form is very simple. On the day appointed, the 
bridegroom goes with a few friends to the bride’s house, and 
there, at night, in the presence of females of the caste, places 
vermillion on the forehead of the widow bride. There is a 
feast given to the punchait, and next morning the bride 
goes to the bridegroom’s house. The form, perhaps, is 
Gandharva, except that vermillion has now taken the place of 
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* The Hindu wife, after marriage, does not become the mistress of a 
household, but under the joint family system of the Hindus, even in its 
most restricted form, a member of her father-in-law’s family, and she is 
penis affiliated to her surroundings more readily at an earlier than at a 
ater age, ? 
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garlands, or it may be the relic of a form which pre. 
vailed in India before the eight Aryan forms. No Brahmins 
officiate, but nevertheless there is no distinction made in_ the 
rights of the issue to inherit, or in the position amongst the caste 
people of the offspring or their mother, They are in all these 
respects the same as those of the wife married in regular form, 
and of her offspring. The marriage entails no forfeiture, 
except that the guardianship of the children of the first 
marriage passes to the relations of the deceased husband, if 
they choose to accept the guardianship ; but this would be the 
case whether the widow remarried, or chose to remain single, 
according to the strict interpretation of Hindu law. It is 
extremely doubtful whether our Legislature was in full posses- 
sion of all the facts of this customary remarriage when it enacted 
Act XV of 1856; if it had been, perhaps the forfeiture clause in 
the Act would not have been enacted in the form in which it 
now is. 

Pundit Vidyasagar’s reform was called for in the interests 
of the Hindu people of Bengal, and of a seventh part of the 
population elsewhere in India. The-rest did not require the 
reform ; all that was needed was the conservation of their good 
old custom. There is, however, some fear that, surrounded as 
the castes are by the influence and example of castes which in the 
hierarchy of caste are admittedly their superior, the castes, or 
their Punchaits, might in an evil moment come to assume 
Brahminical pretensions, and discontinue a practice prevailing 
amongst them, which it will yet take those who have it not, 
hundreds of years fully to establish. It should be the care 
of educated Indians of all races and castes in India, to assist 
those of other castes to conserve their good old custom ; perhaps 
it is of some moment, even for the purpose of the conservation of 
the good old custom adverted to above, that the widow 
marriage reform should spread amongst the upper classes ; for 
it is the influence and example of the higher castes, com- 
prised in this seventh part of the population of India, in- 
cluding as it does. the majority of the educated in India, that tells 
directly or indirectly on the manners and customs of the Indian 
people as a whole, for otherwise, it is scarcely explicable how 
our Mahomedan neighbours of the better sort, almost throughout 
India, are coming to look on widow remarriages with dis- 
favor. 

But what about the spread of reform in the upper classes? 
It is a matter of regret that the prospect is not very cheering, 
and for this our reformers are to some extent to blame... If 
caution was needed in the matter of any reform, it was here. 
The reform, to be popularised and to permeate,should have 
been gradual, and if our reformers had confined themselves at 
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the start, and for years to come, to the remarriage of virgin 
widows, the opposition would have gradually diminished. 
Orthodoxy would have had to yield, if not to reason and the 
Shastras, to that touch of nature which makes mankind wondrous 
kind ; but the Shastras provide, and the Act provided, for remar- 
riace of widows of all ages—virgin widows, widows with children 
and widows on the shady side of life. Perhaps it would not have 
done for the Shastras and the Act to fix a limit ; the limit should 
have been drawn in the practical carrying out of the reform: 
but it was as if good practical sense had deserted the reformers 
in the praiseworthy, but mistaken zeal with which they 
set themselves to act. Ina part of the country where the reform- 
ing zeal had risen to the highest pitch, a widow belonging toa 
respectable family, who had a grown up married daughter by a 
former husband, was remarried, and the reform movement 
gathered such powerful opposition around it, that, although it 
promised to be very popular here, it has since met with strong 
resistance to its further advance. There. was a_ powerful 
revulsion of popular feeling, and that in quarters where 
nothing but sympathy was expected. It is curious to note 
that, in the part of the country referred to, the strongest oppo- 
nents of the movement are the widows themselves. Perhaps the 
movement could still be made popular if a band of reformers 
were to work out the venerable Vidyasagar’s reform in the way 
indicated ; remarriages of-virgin widows alone, or at most, of 
widows below twenty-five, without children. 

(c.} Going to sea, Most of the castes are at the present 
moment engaged in solving this interesting question amongst 
themselves. Some of them have solved it in a way of their 
own, The Punjabis and the North-West Provinces men send 
their young men, and also their old, to England, accompanied by 
a Brahmin cook and provision for Hindu food, and thereafter 
give them the benefit of a presumption that they have always 
lived like Hindus and never touched any prohibited food. 
The enterprising Marwaries, conservative to a degree in all 
their habits and modes of life, have decided in a Punchait that 
there is no objection to crossing the Ka/apani, and have estab- 
lished firms at Aden, and in China and Japan. The coolies every 
day migrate to the Mauritius, to Madagascar, to Trinidad, and 
other places, and return to India and are admitted to caste. The 
parties of artizans who were taken to the exhibition did not lose 
caste on return to India. The Maharajahs visited England 
in numbers during the Jubilee, and, of course, nobody dared 
say anything against them. In the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies Hindus who have visited England have been 
admitted to caste after Priaschit. There has been a similar 
admission of an England-returned Bengali in the Vaidya 
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caste; and the agitation in the caste, consequent thereon, has 
now well nigh subsided ; but, in general, the Bengali youths 
who went to England for their education are yet kept out of caste, 
and it is not likely that they will submit to Priaschit for ad- 
mission to it. Say they :—‘‘People who cross the Kalapant to go 
“to Burmah, to Ceylon, and even to China and Japan, are not 
“thrown out of caste. Why should we be? It is allowable 
“under the Shastra to go to distant countries for the purpose 
“of education and commerce, and we have not infringed the 
“ Shastras by crossing the Aa/apanz. The only thing that can 
“be said against us, is that we have taken food at present 
“ prohibited by caste rules while we were in England, but such 
“ things are daily done by people who have never stirred out of 
“the country. ‘How can -you,’ say they to their opponents, 
“sorow into a prosperous and great nation if you never stir 
‘out of your homes and when you visit those who do so, with 
“social ostracism ?’ Perhaps the most rational of these 
opponents will say: ‘We admit that we are unreasonable to a 
“certain extent ; but it is not your crossing the Kalapani we 
“really object to. We object to your forgetting the Hindu 
“ manners, habits, customs, and the Hindu spirit, through a few 
“years stay in England. We object to your anti-Hindu garb 
“and anti-Hindu ways and anti-Hindu spirit. A Hindu 
‘“‘ lives for others ; you live for yourselves alone, unless you have 
“a superfluity to bestow on others. A Hindu abnegates self; 
“ you are nothing if not self,’ ” 

Perhaps this is a little too strong for the present day. 

Thus, there were originally faults on both sides, but things 
are mending. A perfect good feeling is growing up on 
both sides, The England-returned Bengalis are now fully 
national in their spirit, and we hope the time is not far 
distant when the caste people will see, that it will not do for 
them to ostracise some of the best of their men and the 
flower of their youth. 

(2.) Use of prohibited food. We have shown that caste 
rules have grown very tolerant in this respect, and it is not 
unlikely that the only things which will be contraband to the 
future Indian table will be beef and ham. That surely will be 
a compromise which will please all the gods, 


(To be continued.) 
GURU PROSHAD SEN. 

















Atr. V.—MR. GIFFEN AND A MONEY PROBLEM. 


PEAKING on matters of economics and statistics, Mr. 
Giffen has a voice so powerful and so universally heeded, 
that his mere denunciation of a proposal relating to these 
matters, militates greatly against its chance of being ultimately 
accepted by the public. When, therefore, he states in most 
unequivocal language that he does not go “a fraction of an 
inch” with bi-metallists, and follows up this statement with the 
detail of his reasons, it behoves all who are interested in the 
fate of bi-metallism to consider his arguments carefully and 
to discuss freely the points on which they differ from him. 

The essay in the November number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury to which these remarks refer, treats of the subject broadly 
from three points of view. One is merely historical ; in a second 
Mr. Giffen states his reasons for disbelieving that gold and 
silver are capable of taking one another's place in the currency ; 
and lastly, he strikes at the root of the bi-metallic theory, by 
arguing that it is impossible to fix by law the ratio which gold 
and silver shall bear to one another, inasmuch as the “‘ money 
“demand proper ” is “ not the regulating demand in the adjust- 
ment of the ratios between the precious metals and other 
commodities,” and therefore, of their ratio zztery se, This last 
position is by far the most interesting of the three, and I pros 
pose to confine myself to enquiring into its accuracy. Mr. 
Giffen has been accused, and justly accused, of having in this 
doctrine expressed views diametrically opposed to his former 
teachings, as expounded in the essay : “ Gold Supply ; the Rate 
of Discount, and Prices,” and other writings on finance, The 
virtue of consistency is, however, so apt to be over-estimated, 
and so sure to find ready and able champions, that it will, I 
think, be best to examine Mr. Giffen’s new doctrine on its own 
merits, rather than compare it with his former views. 

The argument is enunciated and explained in the most lucid 
manner, so that there is no possibility of mistaking the writer’s 
views, or of being hazy as to what are the points on which one 
disagrees with him. There are, according to Mr. Giffen, four 
uses for the precious metals, namely :—in the arts, for hoarding, 
for the currency, and to form the banking reserve. In which- 
ever of these manners the precious metals are used, they are 
simply merchandise, and as such their values are determined 
like those of other mercantile commodities, by the equalization 
of supply and demand. The preponderant uses as regards both 
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amount and the determination of the values of the preciots 
metals are the first and second. Next in quantitative import- 
ance comes the demand for coinage, but this demand is fixed in 
amount by the economic circumstances of the community, and, 
being, besides, so imperative as to be satisfied at almost any 
cost, has very little influence on the values of the precious metals, 
Commercially to form the banking reserve is their most important 
use, nevertheless this banking reserve is but a small quantity, 
varying between limits not very wide apart, and therefore, does 
little to fix the ratio at which they exchange for commodities, 
With a great deal of this one cannot but agree, The value of 
the precious metals zs, in every case, fixed strictly in accordance 
with the laws of supply and demand; the vast quantities used 
in the arts and for hoarding ave frequently overlooked, and are 
an important element in the determination of these values. We 
can go a step further with Mr. Giffen, and admit that the pre- 
cious metals, when used for token money proper, are merchan- 
dize, the purchase of which has little effect on prices. With 
given social and economic conditions (including a given range 
of prices ) their is a certain demand for the precious and other 
metals for the token coinage ; the Government purchases in the 
market at the cheapest rate the amount which will, as far as they 
can determine, satisfy this demand; the vendors of these 
commodities sell to the Government at the highest price they 
can command. The amount is small; it varies little, and is 
hardly affected by changes in the conditions of supply ; as a 
regulator of values its effect must necessarily be insignificant. 
But when Mr. Giffen, leaving the subject of token coinage, 
goes on to say that “the same remarks must apply to that part 
“of the gold money in acountry like England which..... 
“though standard money and unlimited legal tender, is really 
* used as a kind of small change only,” it is impossible to pass 
with him by so simple a transition. It is quite true that the 
value of the precious metals is in this case also determined by 
ordinary commercial principles, ze, by the equalization of 
supply and demand ; the point at which Mr. Giffen goes counter 
to the views of bi-metallists and differs indeed from Ricardo, 
Mill, and the whole school of economists whose doctrines 
are accepted as orthodox in our times, is his conception of the 
nature of this demand—his proposition, that there is nothing to 
differentiate it fromthe demand for the precious metals for 
purposes of token coinage. We are told that, just as with 
token money, the “ general economic circumstances of a com- 
“munity of which the range of prices of staple articles is an 
“important part, but still only a part, determine in ordinary 
“circuinstances the quantity of precious metals used as 3 money 
“in circulation.” 
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It is quite true that the general economic and social circum- 
stances of the community determine, in ordinary circumstances, 
the number and nature of the transactions in which the precious 
metals are used as money; but does it follow from this that 
they determine the quantity in such a way that they may be 
“considered as a fixed amount of each kind per head of the 
‘population, or rather an amount oscilating between fixed 
“limits according to the seasons and the ebb and flow of 
“credit”? It does follow, and follow immediately, if you 
srant that the total supply of the precious metals does not 
affect the quantity of them used in each transaction, that is, 
does not affect prices. For ifthe number and nature of the 
transactions in which metallic money plays a part, is fixed by the 
economic circumstances of the community, and the amount of 
such money which passes in each transaction is determined by 
the same cause, then, of course, the quantity of the precious 
inetals which circulates as money depends on the economic 
habits of the people and on nothing else, But to assume this 
is really to beg the question, and, furthermore, fails to 
vive any satisfactory explanation of why, at any time, one range 
of prices should prevail rather than another. What is there in 
the economic circumstances of our community that causes a pair 
of boots to exchange for the weight of gold contained in one 
sovereign, rather than the weight contained in two sovereigns 
orin half a sovereign? Now-a-days we are frequently told 
that it is the powerful instrument of credit that fixes the 
range of prices. But in such case a mere change of language 
might leave credit as it was, and yet cause £200 to be spoken 
of where £100 is mentioned now, and therefore, just double 
prices and halve the value of gold. Thus, although credit is a 
most important element in the determination of prices, there 
must be some primary cause at work behind it. This primary 
cause is nothing more than variation in the cost of production. 
The matter has been explained again and again, but is so 
often lost sight of, that 1 feel it necessary to briefly repeat the 
argument at this juncture. We will consider the matter from 
the simplest point of view—that of the producer. How should 
the gold miner limit his supply? We will first suppose him 
producing without any regard to the demand for coinage ; then, 
if he has a true eye to his. interests, he will produce just so 
much that the price artificers and hoarders are willing to give 
him, exactly repays the expenses of production of gold under 
the least favourable circumstances of his mining. To go 
beyond this point would be to produce ata loss. But it is 
quite possible that, under less favourable circumstances, the 
value of gold measured in respect to commodities might ‘be 
such as to make it worth his while to go on producing 
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in order to command its general purchasing power, and 
to make it worth the while of others to buy from him 
for a like purpose. To this extra production he would 
accordingly betake himself, and one result would be a 
decline in the demand for the arts and for hoarding, for the 
miner working under less favorable circumstances sells ata 
higher price and a rise in price checks demand. Finally 
equilibrium would be restored when the new margin of demand 
of artificers and hoarders was just adjusted to supply under 
the new least favourable conditions, and when also the miner 
could no longer dig at a greater cost and be still repaid by his 
direct command over commodities. For the sake of giving 
additional clearness to my example, I have supposed that the 
power of purchasing commodities in general makes it worth 
the miner’s while to produce under less favourable circum- 
stances than if be were supplying the arts and hoarders only, 
But the example would still hold, were the reverse the case, 
If under any circumstances of the miner’s production, his gold 
could be profitably employed for the purchase of commodities 
in general he would not part with the whole of his output to 
artificers and hoarders, for, in such case, there would be a 
demand for his gold for the sake of its purchasing power, 
and there is no reason why be should satisfy one demand 
rather than another. The value of his gold will, in this case also, 
be fixed at such a level that the demands alike for the arts and for 
the purpose of direct command over commodities will be exactly 
supplied by his output at that value, This view is en- 
tirely inconsistent with Mr. Giffen’s position, that the amount 
of money in circulation is fixed by the economic habits 
of the community irrespective of the gold supply; for, ac- 
cording to the above reasoning, every fluctuation in the 
prosperity of mining tends to affect the amount of money 
in circulation, and, on the other hand, every fluctuation in 
prices tends to vary the amount of gold produced. For, 
theoretically, with every improvement in mining circumstances 
the miner can produce a larger supply of gold, which will give 
him and others a profitable command over commodities at the 
old prices, and with every fall in prices such profitable com- 
mand will be given by gold produced under less favourable 
circumstances. And the reverse also holds. Of course, the 
enormous amount of gold in circulation compared with the 
annual supply, and especially with the annual supply used for 
purposes of coinage, makes it very difficult to trace the opera- 
tion of these causes in any particular case, and the difficulty 
is rendered a thousand fold greater by the constant fluctuations 
of credit and trade. It is only during great and long con- 
tinued changes that the tendency can be detected ; nevertheless 
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‘+ is always at work. It is not therefore the bi-metallists who 
assume that metallic money has some mysterious property 
which excludes it from the operation of the law of supply 
and demand, it is rather Mr. Giffen who introduces a pecu- 
liarity when he states that the demand is fixed irrespective of 
supply. ; ; 

Looking at the matter from another point of view, we 
may see how the precious metals we have supposed pro- 
duced for the sake of the command they give over commo- 
dities in general, enter the circulation as standard coins, Let 
us consider the case of a bullion merchant in London with a 
supply of gold on his hands, This he can dispose of in 
several ways. He can sell it to -artificers, or to persons who 
require it for the purpose of hoarding, or he can take it to the 
Bank of England who, on behalf of the mint, will give him 
£3-17-10% for every ounce he supplies them with, and for as 
much as he chooses to bring. As long, therefore, as artificers 
and hoarders will give him over 4£3-17-10% for an ounce of 
his gold, he will sell to them rather than take it to the Bank, 
but when their demand is satisfied to such a point that they 
can no longer afford to give him so large a sum, then he will 
turn to the mint and have the remainder of his gold coined. 
The bullion dealer, carefully watching the market, launches his 
gold into circulation when he can buy cheap or sell dear, that 
is, when the supply is redundant. or when prices are low. We 
have now regarded the matter from the two extremities ; from 
the point of view of the miner in the gold producing country 
at the one end, and of the bullion dealer in England at the 
other. To complete the examination, we should consider how 
the gold flows from the gold country and is poured into 
foreign lands. and into bullion broker’s coffers. But these are 
familiar points of foreign trade and banking, and so may be 
taken for granted in this discussion, 

Up to this point it has been shown that Mr. Giffen’s proposi- 
tion, that the demand for the precious metals for the purpose of 
coinage is fixed by the economic circumstances of the community, 
is based on the assumption, of which no proof is afforded, that 
prices cannot be affected by changing the amount of money in 
circulation ; and that, even if this assumption be made, the pro- 
position does not enable us to determine how these circumstances 
can fix the range of prices. Further, it has been shown on in- 
dependent and familiar reasoning, that variations in mining 
facilities and in the supply of the precious metals do affect the 
demand for them for the purpose of coinage, that is, the amount 
of them in circulation. It is now necessary to show that the 
original assumption is false, and that variations in the supply of 
metallic money have an important effect on prices, This 
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follows immediately from what has already been said. For we 
have seen that the economic circumstances of a community deter- 
mine, under ordinary circumstances, the number and nature 
of the transactions in which metallic money plays a part, 
without determining the amount of money required for each 
transaction. Accordingly, if there is an increase in the supply 
of metallic money without any change ‘in economic circum. 
stances, the same number and kind of transactions are carried 
on through the medium of a larger amount, and each transaction 
or purchase is effected with the assistance of a greater number 
of coins—that is to say, the value of money decreases and 
prices rise, and conversely, with a diminution of the supply, the 
value of money increases and.prices fall. The result of this 
spreads far beyond the retail transactions, in which metallic 
money is the medium of exchange. For, as in wholesale trans- 
actions, amounts are expressed in terms of the standard money 
used in retail trade, and the value of this money changes, 
by hypothesis, with alterations in its amount, it follows that 
the same value in wholesale commerce must, after such alter- 
ation, be expressed by a different number of the standard 
coins, The change in retail prices passes right through the 
enormous number of wholesale transactions effected by the 
agency of credit, and, in so far as this is the case, a change in 
the amount of metallic coinage has a more important effect on 
prices than it would were there no such thing as a banking 
system. 

This reasoning in no way disregards the effect either of the 
demand for the precious metals outside the coinage, or of 
the enormous saving in their use effected by credit.- For 
the one is an important agent in determining the supply 
of the precious metals for currency, and the other is, perhaps, 
the most noteworthy of those economic circumstances which 
limit the use of the precious metals as a circulating medium. 
Too much stress cannot, however, be laid on the fact, that in 
the most complicated, as in the most primitive of industrial 
societies, prices are primarily determined, on the one hand, by 
the supply and rapidity of circulation of the precious metals, 
and, on the other, by the number and nature of the transactions 
in which their agency is required, In a community witha 
highly developed banking system, credit performs many of 
the functions which fall to the part of precious metals where 
industry is not so well organized, whilst, on the other hand, 
though the range is more limited, the demand within it is 
sure to be greatly intensified. But, though the nature of their 
employment is changed, there is no departure from the rule 
that their value is determined in. the long run by the extent 
of this employment in conjunction with their supply, Borrow- 
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ing Mr. Giffen’s s¢mile in order to point a conclusion the 
reverse of that at which he arrives, we may compare the coinage 
demand to a pool, into which the supply of precious metals 
falls, after flushing reservoirs of varying size, representing the 
demand for the arts and for hoarding. If the depth of the 
pool be taken as indicating the value of the precious metals, 
we have indeed a good picture of the manner in which it is 
settled. The basin of the pool is the demand (as regards 
scope, not actual quantity) for the precious metals for currency, 
depending on the economic conditions of the community and 
varying with their every change. We have then a stream of 
precious metals of varying volume, passing through and filling 
reservoirs of varying content, and discharging into a pool of 
varying capacity. The volume of the stream, the content of 
the reservoirs, and the capacity of the pool are all elements’ 
in determining the depth of metal or range of prices. Other 
things remaining constant, an increase in the volume of the 
stream, a decrease in the content of the reservoirs, or a con- 
traction of the basin causes the level of the pool to rise, that 
is, increases the value of the precious metals and brings about: 
a fall of prices. Conversely, a decrease in the volume of the 
stream, an increase in the content of the reservoirs, or an 
expansion of the basin lowers the level of the pool, and has’ 
the reverse effect on the value of the precious metals and? 
prices, To complete the szmz/e, and to connect it with the 
remarks on mining and the values of the precious metals -made 
above, it must be borne in mind that the level of the pool re- 
acts. both on the content of the reservoirs and on the volume 
of the stream. A rise in the level of the pool tends to 
diminish the content of the reservoirs and to increase the 
volume of the stream, for a-rise in value checks the de- 
mand for the arts, but offers a stimulus to produce for the 
coinage. : 

It thus appears that the inter-relation is an exceedingly com- 
plicated one,. and it is not surprising that its existence should 
be frequently denied. In a simple industrial community the 
operations carried on by the agency of metallic money, change 
slowly in nature, and very little in amount, so that the effect 
of a variation in the supply of the precious metals can be 
almost mathematically determined. But the more complicated 
and refined the system is, the more numerous and extensive 
become these changes. Inthe England of to-day expansion 
and contraction of credit and fluctuations of trade are so 
frequent, so rapid, and. so vast, that the variations they bring 
about in the demand for the precious metals are,as a. rule; 
sufficient to hide entirely from view the changes consequent 
on alterations in the conditions of supply. 
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Before considering the last use of the precious metals 
mentioned by Mr. Giffen, I must pause a moment, to glance at 
the analogies whose support he claims for the argument I have 
been endeavouring to refute. The greatest stress is laid on 
the comparison with the token coinage proper. What applies 
to the one also applies, according to Mr. Giffen, mutatis 
mutandis, to the other. This point has already been noticed, 
and I have indicated that the essential difference is as 
follows: the supply of token coins, far from being at the 
mercy of every dealer in the precious metals, is fixed by the 
will of Government, who seek to adapt it to the nation’s re- 
quirements for small change ; thus, though differences in price 
may slowly affect the amount required, variations in the supply 
can hardly be a cause of fluctuation in the values of the pre- 
cious metals. If in our country the token money lost its 
distinctive character and the Government declared a free 
coinage at the present rate, it would at once appear that the 
supply was no longer quantitatively fixed by the economic 
habits of the community, for people would flock to the mint to 
have the depreciated silver coins changed for gold. Next, as 
regards convertible paper, and especially the Bank of England 
notes, changes in the supply of which have no material 
effect on prices. In wholesale transactions values are not 
expressed in terms of notes of the Bank of England, and there- 
fore an increase in their issue could only affect prices to the 
extent of the larger supply in competition with the whole 
mass of credit; except under extraordinary circumstances it 
could, indeed, hardly affect them at all. ‘Thus, granting that 
the economic conditions of the community determine the 
scope for the employment of Bank of England notes, an 
extraordinary increase in their issue, leaving economic cir- 
cumstances and prices as before, would result in an incon- 
venient excess, which would disappear from circulation. The 
essential distinction between these bank notes and standard 
money lies, therefore, in the different ways in which they 
affect prices. There remains the comparison with incon- 
vertible paper. This, when issued by Governments in small 
amounts and for the purposes of retail trade, is just on the 
same level as token money, and needs no further discussion. 
But inconvertible paper may, we know, be issued in any 
quantity, and kept in circulation quite irrespectively of the 
customary demand of the community; only, if the issue is 
excessively increased, prices may rise to any point, and the 
paper be proportionately depreciated, Just in the same way, 
when there is a great increase in the supply of gold, prices 
rise, and the value of the tetal falls. The analogy in this 
case seems to me to be all on the side of the argument, that the 
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ceneral supply of the precious metals affects both the amount 
in circulation and prices, 

There yet remains the question of the precious metals and 
the banking reserve. It is not a point on which I think it 
necessary to dwell, for it lies outside the main question of the 
relation between the supply of the precious metals and prices 
to which this paper has been devoted. The subject brings one 
into contact with the intricacies of the Money Market, and has 
perhaps never been so ably dealt with as by Mr. Giffen himself 
in his “Gold Supply; the Rate of Discount and Prices,” to 
which an allusion has already been made. In this essay 
Mr. Giffen points out, in curious contradistinction to his present 
views, that the precious metals required for the banking re- 
serve exercise an effect on prices out of all proportion to the 
amount as opposed to the total circulating capital of the 
country. “ Like a small weight on the long arm of a lever, 
“the cash reserve of a banking system has enormous force,” 
The relation is briefly this: the vast quantity of credit, or 
nominal capital, with which the business of a modern market 
is carried on, rests on a basis of cash, which it cannot exceed 
by more than a certain fixed proportion. For credit in this 
sense may be considered as roughly equivalent to bankers’ 
liabilities, and bankers, to meet sudden and unexpected 
demands, must keep a reserve of cash proportionate to their 
loans, or else, as in our own system, must deposit this reserve 
with acentral bank which will keep it for them. In any case 
“the cash held by bankers in reserve”—or by the central bank 
on their behalf—*‘ making all allowances, of course, for the 
“instruments at their command for replenishing it, fixes an 
“absolute and impassible limit to expansion.” From which 
it follows, without further exposition, that there must be some 
relation between the supply of this cash and the volume of 
credit or bankers’ liabilities which rests upon it ; that is, between 
the supply of the precious metals and one of those economic 
circumstances which, we have seen, exercise so important an in- 
fluence on the determination of prices. Into the nature and 
action of these economic circumstances I have not entered, 
and it would therefore be out of place to discuss at any length 
their relation to the banking reserve. | 

Briefly, then, Mr Giffen’s argument is, that no currency 
regulation can cause the precious metals to interchange ata 
fixed ratio, since the values both of gold and silver are deter- 
mined by the adjustment of the supply to a demand for 
purposes quite outside their use as circulating media; for this, 
indeed, the quantity required is small and is furthermore fixed 
independently of fluctuations in supply, by the economic cir- 
cumstances of the community. And briefly this is the 
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refutation. The amount used in the coinage, without being 
preponderant in quantity, is nevertheless the regulating demand, 
For though the economic circumstances of the community . 
determine the scope for the use of the precious metals as 
money, yet it is only in conjunction with their expenses of 
production that they can regulate the amount in circulation, 
and the scope but not the quantity being thus determined, every 
variation of the amount in circulation must be accompanied 
by a corresponding change in the level of prices ; a change 
which is, however, most difficult to trace, since the scope, far 
from being rigidly fixed, is influenced to such a degree by 
constant and widespread revolutions in credit and trade, that 
changes due to alterations in the circumstances of supply 
shrink by their side into comparative insignificance. 


R,. NATHAN, CS. 

















Art. VL—THE BEGINNINGS OF DUTCH COMMERCE 
IN INDIA. 


FTER having been excluded by Charles V, and his successor, 
A Philip II, from extending their trade to the East, the 
Hollanders formed Companies, and began, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, to equip ships for despatch to the East Indies— 
a general name which embraced at that time all the countries 
situated to the east of the Cape of Good Hope. With the 
double object of avoiding Spanish cruisers and discover- 
ing a new route to China, several expeditions were undertaken 
to reach the shores of that country by sailing along the nor- 
thern boundaries of Europe, through the Arctic Ocean, and 
then descending southwards through Behrings Straits. This 
feat was, however, reserved to be accomplished by the intrepid 
Nordenskjéld* in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Several attempts to effect a passage by the Arctic Ocean to 
China having proved abortive,+ trading voyages, which turned out 
extremely profitable, were undertaken, after the example of the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese, by the Cape of Good Hope route, 
to Sumatra, Java, China, Japan, &c. Generally, however, Indian 
ports also were visited, and goods purchased or sold in them, 
either on the outward voyage, or in returning to Europe. No 
special voyages to India alone were apparently undertaken 
during the early period of Dutch commerce with this country. 
Our source for this article is the second edition of a work 
printed in Rouen, in ten volumes, in 1725. Its title is rather 
lengthy, but for the sake of accuracy we give it here in full, and 
there is the more reason for doing so, in that it is scarce, and, 
as times go, may soon fall into total oblivion :—“ Recueil des 
voyages qui ont servi al’ établissement et aux progrez [szc] dela 





* See “ The voyage of the Vega round Asia and Europe.” 

+ The programme of these expeditions was “ to sail along the coasts of 
Norway, of Muscovy and of Tartary,in order to seek a passage to the 
realms of Cathai and of China.” The first consisted of three ships, sent out 
by a Company of merchants in 1594. It sailed as far as 77° N. Lat. and 
returned. The second, which had been equipped by order of the States 
General and the Prince of Orange, and consisted of seven vessels, sailed in 
1595, and was driven back by, the ice. The Council of the townof Am- 
steidam then fitted out two ships, which sailed in the beginning of 1596, and 
penetrated much further than the two earlier expeditions. This expedition 
had passed a whole winter in Spitzbergen, whilst the first had merely 
circumnavigated Nova Zembla, and the second only touched the country 
of the Samoyedes. 
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Compagnie des Indes Orientales formée dans les Provinces Unies 
des Pais Bas. Nouvelle Edition, revue par |’ auteur et considér- 
ablement augmentée. Enrichie d’ un grand nombre de figures en 
taille douce.” The author’s, or rather collector’s, name does not 
occur on the title-page, but the dedication, which is to “ Mon- 
seigneur de Chamillart, controleur general des finances, Ministre 
et Secretaire d’Etat de la Guerre,” bears the signature of “ De 
Constantin,” whom we may consider to have been the compiler, 
That the work must have been of some importance, would 
appear also from a document written in the name of the King 
of France, appended to the eighth volume, and beginning with the 
words “ Louis par la grace de Dieu, Roi de France et de 
Navarre, &c,”* 

Three ships, called The Ram, The Sheep and The Lamb + 
sailed on the 5th of May, 1601, from the town of Veer, in Zealand, 
under the command of Admiral G. Spilberg, for Acheen, 
in Sumatra. They passed through the Channel to Cape Verd, 

Expedition of George Spilberg Copied ee bape nga Hope, 
“an tanned at Men and sighted Point de Galle on the 

28th May 1602, after having ex- 
perienced various kinds of weather, touched at several places, 
and crossed the line not less than four times; all of which 
matters are here passed over, our intention being to confine 
ourselves to those relating to India. 

The ships then sailed along the coast of Ceylon in search 
of the river Matecalo, on reaching which they cast anchor in 
the bay at its mouth, and, a boat having been sent to the 
shore, information was elicited from some natives that the 
town in which the King, Dermuts Jangadare by name, held his 
court, was situated at some distance to the north. On the 
ist June 1602, some Cingalese came on board with an inter- 
preter who could speak Portuguese, and brought informa- 
tion that they had pepper and cinnamon, and that the 
Modeliar, who was the King’s Captain, desired to speak 
to the General; When these persons departed, they were 
given glasses and other articles as presents. On the 2nd, the 
General went on shore with three or four men, and saw there five 
elephants, which appeared to be very docile. The Modeliar 
received him with much civility, so that he promised to pay 
the next day a visit to the King at Matécalo, which he did, 
taking with him presents and also some musicians to 
perform on their instruments. Meanwhile, an official came 
on board and proposed that the Hollanders should take their 


* ‘Lhe possessor of this rare work ts my friend, Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha. 

+ 7. N.—p. 1, seq. These names were no doubt originally Dutch, but 
ns they occur only in French in the work, they are here given in English. 

¢ This is General Spilberg, 
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ship about eight leagues to the north, whence he had come ; 
but the people of Matecalo strongly opposed this invitation, 
as they desired to monopolise the profits of the trade. 

The General, who had gone to see the King, sent a letter on 
board onthe 4th, saying that they would both come to the shore— 
which they did, but not before 5 Pp. M—the King being accom- 
panied by a thousand armed men. Afterwards, the General 
took leave of him and returned on board. He narrated that, 
on his arrival, several gentlemen took him into the presence 
of the King, whom he found guarded by 600 men, each with 
a naked sword in his hand. The King bade the General 
welcome, and the latter then offered the presents he had 
brought, and made his musicians perform, which greatly pleased 
the King. The General was then taken to the house of 
the Modeliar and entertained witha repast. The next day 
he was ordered not to move with his men from the house 
in which he had been lodged. In the evening he was taken 
to the King, who insisted that he must be a Portuguese. He 
took much trouble to persuade him to the contrary, and 
the King when he was convinced, or feigned to be convinced, 
allowed him to return on board, which he did, as already stated 

He spent the night on board in preparing other gifts for 
the King, and in arranging to send men to receive the cargo 
for the ship which the King had promised to load within 
fifteen days. On the morning of the 6th he returned on 
shore, where the King was then being joined hourly by fresh 
crowds of armed men. The General expressed his anxiety to 
obtain the cargo, and the King assured him that he would get 
half of it in five days; at the same time, however, he urged 
him to unload his-ship—and put- his goods on shore. The 
Modeliar likewise proposed that the vessel should be hauled on 
to the dry land, as was customary with country ships. 

This extraordinary proposal gave rise to suspicion ; at the same 
time some Moors and Turks whotraded along these coasts, brought 
the news that very little pepper, or none at all, being at hand, 
there could be no sale of it. The General nevertheless agreed 
to allow the ship to be towed to the dry land, but asked to be 
supplied with men and a pilot for this purpose. He was al- 
lowed to return on board, but four of his men, considered to 
be Portuguese, were detained on shore, he himself vehemently 
protesting that he was not of ‘that nationality, but a Zealander. 
Eleven Cingalese came with him, eight of whom descended 
into the hold of the ship for the purpose of unloading it ; 
he, however, clapped the hatch upon them as soon as they 
had gone down, and so made them prisoners. Then, he dis- 
played some of the richest of the goods to the three Cingalese 
who had remained on deck, telling them that these would all 
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have become the property of the King, if he had sent the 
pepper and the cinnamon he had promised, and also bidding them 
inform the King that he would never see the eight remaining 
Cingalese unless he sent back the four men belonging to his crew, 
He, at the same time wrote a letter to the King, exhorting him 
not to listen to evil counsellors, but deliver the goods he had _pro- 
mised, as the men who had come on board would assure him that 
their value would be paid, from what they had seen in the ship, 
He also stated that he detained the eight prisoners, because he 
had unreasonably been asked to put his goods on shore, and haul 
the vessel up on to the dry land, without there being the least 
appearance of any pepper or cinnamon forthcoming. Lastly, 
that, as the men of the crew were corisidered to be Portuguese, 
this false pretence might serve as a pretext for confiseating the 
goods if they were landed; if, however, the King were 
pleased to resume their intercourse and act in good faith, he 
would, on his part, show him every respect, and endeavour to 
satisfy all with whom he might have to deal. 

Along with this letter presents were sent, because the hope of 
trading with the country had not yet been given up ; and all the 
bunting and flags were displayed, and volleys of artillery 
fired, as a mark of civility to the King, who, however, felt 
rather frightened than honoured by it. 

The same day, the King sent back the interpreter in a2 
boat, with a quantity of provisions—antelopes, chickens, 
butter, fruits, and an offer that whatever the country contained 
should be at the service of the General. Three of the prisoners 
were also sent back to the ship, with the request that the Dutch 
would not go elsewhere for their cargo, as it could be deli- 
vered there, and an offer to leave three or four Cingalese as 
hostages on board till the completion of the transaction. Excuses 
were offered concerning the misunderstanding with reference to 
the ship, and only time was asked for collecting the required 
pepper. These were, however, mere artifices,as afterwards 
clearly appeared. 

On the 7th, the King sent a sample of pepper, priced ex- 
tremely high, and also a little wax. ‘The General declined to 
make any offer, as he did not intend to make so trifling a 
purchase. When the King saw that this ruse was unsuccessful, 
he retired, on the 8th, from the shore to the interior. 

On the oth, water was taken in, and some provisions were 
purchased ; at the same time certain of the inhabitants who could 
speak Portuguese, alleged that the King of Matecalo was 
tributary tothe King of Spain’ On the 1oth, the General sent 
two men to the King, who again promised to deliver the cargo, 
if only time were given him; but it would be necessary to 
obtain permission from the great King, to whom one of his 
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own people might be sent with one of the Hollanders, if re- 
quired. The General was himself inclined to undertake this 
journey, but the King dissuaded him on account of its length 
and difficulty ; accordingly, only a factor was sent to Candy 
with presents. On the 15th, the General returned on board, 
and, it being necessary to wait till the factor came back, trade 
was meanwhile carried on by barter for precious stones, such 
as rubies, topazes, garnets, hyacinths and several other kinds, 
so that a tolerable quantity of them was collected. The most 
expensive portion of the goods given in exchange, which was. 
indeed of more value than the precious stones, consisted of 
presents to the King of Matecalo for permission to trade. 
' The stones of these parts were not much prized, but they could 
be had very cheap. 

On the 3rd July, 1602, the factor who had gone to see the 
King of Candy, returned, with two of his agents, and letters 
for the General, accompanied by presents of golden rings 
and big arrows, called Segonsios. The letters contained 
polite offers, which were repeated also orally by the agents of 
the King. named Gonsale Roderigos and Melchior Rebecca, 
with promises to deliver any goods at hand for the cargo of the 
vessel, and a request to the General to pay a visit to the Court 
at Candy. 

That very evening, too, Guyon le Fort arrived with his sloop, 
which pleased the Dutchmen greatly, because they had had no 
news of it since Zhe Ram had parted with them on the 24th 
December, near the Cape of Good Hope. 

It was then resolved that the General should pay a 
visit to the great King, as he had express orders to that 
effect from the parties interested in the expedition, and also 
desired to present the letters patent of Prince Maurice, which 
contained offers of friendship and alliance against his foes. 
On the 6th July, the General departed, accompanied by ten 
men, some of whom were performers on musical instruments, 
He was neither dismayed by the length, nor by the difficulties 
of the road, as he had a duty to execute. | 

The Ram having anchored near the Admiral, several volleys 
were fired in honour of the King’s agents, but, a gunner having 
overloaded a cannon, the piece burst, and so wounded him that 
he died. : 

During the absence of the General, the Dutchmen bartered 
for more precious stones, and despatched the sloop for the 
purpose of examining whether there were any other roadsteads 
on the coast; but none could be found as good as that of 
Matecalo. 

On the 28th, the General returned from his trip, and Captain 
Tongerhett, who had been left ill at the second stage, with 
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three elephants and two men to bring him back, on the last 
day of the month. 

The General reported that, when he started for Candy, he 
first paid a visit to the King of Matecalo, who received him 
very well, made him a present of gold rings, and gave him 
elephants and guides to show the road, and palankeens to carry 
him and his baggage, as well as such of his people as might not 
be able to walk. Thioughout the journey they met with good 
treatment, and were entertained free of expense. 

On reaching the territory of the old King, they were re- 
ceived by his Modeliar, who led them, amid the sounds 
of flutes and drums, to an Aldea (village), where they were well 
feasted, The room to which they were taken, and in which they 
slept, was curtained with a kind of entirely white tapestry, 
the greatest honour that could be shown to any person in the 
island of Ceylon. We may pass over the civilities which the 
General met with at various places, and state that when he 
arrived in the vicinity of Candy, he was obliged to halt on the 
banks of a river, with the Modeliars, or Captains, who accom- 
panied him. After he had waited an/hour, the King sent him 
his first Modeliar, Emanuel Dias, with several other Portu- 
guese, allof whom had cropped ears, to indicate that they were 
in the service of this Prince ; but it seems probable that this was 
rather a mark of disgrace than of distinction, and that the 
Portuguese made a virtue of necessity by representing it in the 
latter light, their ears having been reglly cut off as a punishment 
for some crime, whereon they took service with native princes. 

The General marched towards the town, followed by more 
than a thousand armed soldiers of various nations—Turks, 
Moors, Cingalese, Caffres and renegade Portuguese—who dis- 
played eight flags, some of which had lately been taken from 
their own countrymen. ‘This numerous procession marched to 
the sound of various instruments, according to the fashion of 
the country. When the General reached his lodging, which was 
beyond the palace of the King, numerous volleys of musketry 
were fired. He was accompanied by Captain Tongerhett of 
Flessingen, and preceded by three trumpeters, while a fourth 
carried the standard of the Prince and was followed by four other 
servants. He also paraded a flag of Spain, or Portugal, made 
of silk, but carried with the spear head downwards, which was 
presented to the King, who in his turn gave another, which he 
likewise had taken from the Portuguese. 

The lodging to which he was taken was furnished, not 
in the Singalese, but in the Portuguese, style, and Emanuel 
Dias, with other men of his nation, kept the General com- 
pany. After dinner, the King sent him three saddled horses 
to bring him to the audience, Besides the presents the General 
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bad already sent, he had brought some more, which were 
laid out on a carpet and received by the King with many 
marks of satisfaction. 

This Prince, who was dressed all in white, got up and 
showed the presents to his children, a young prince and 
princess ; then he walked up and down the apartment, con- 
versing with the General, whom he told, at taking leave of him, 
that he hoped to see him again the next day, ending with the 
words: “ Go and take rest, for you must certainly be fatigued 
with your journey.” When the General went out, he made his 
musicians perform, whereat the King was much pleased, and 
then the musicians of the country, with the trumpeters, also 
played. 

The next day, the King again sent his horses for the General, 
and, on his arrival, proposed to sell him cinnamon and pepper ; 
but, as no agreement could be arrived at about the price, nothing 
more was said on the subject, and other topics were discussed. 
When he was on the point of taking leave, the King asked 
him which of his goods he was ready to part with? He replied 
that he had not come so much for the sake of making purchases, 
as to execute the orders of his Prince, which were to offer the 
King his alliance and friendship, and to tell him that, if he stood 
in need of help against his enemies, the Portuguese, he would 
be ready to grant it. 

The King thereupon repeated to the whole court the offers 
made to him, and all were highly pleased, but the King most 
so, as would appear from the fact that he embraced the 
General, raising him from the ground, and told him that 
all the cinnamon and pepper he had were at his command. He 
had, however, but little,—in fact only to the value of 30,00 livres 
[francs] in all. He excused himself on account of the unexpect- 
ed arrival of the Hollanders, who, he said, had come as if they 
had fallen from the sky, adding that, moreover, he did not care 
to possess either cinnamon or pepper, as he had never traded 
in them, and that he did not allow any one to gather ciiiiamon, 
but had, on the contrary, prohibited it, and was destroying the 
trees that bore it, in order to prevent his foes, the Portuguese, 
from obtaining any more of it. 

After all, however, there was no possibility of remaining 
long at Candy, on account of the great rains, which hindered 
the gathering of cinnamon, and because the monsoon was be- 
ginning to blow from the east, which would have detained them 
on the coast of Matecalo. 

The General and the King met daily, and the latter showed 
all the arms, trappings, and morions he had taken from the 
Portuguese. He also showed his guest the pagodas, which 
were extremely numerous, and contained from 400 to 500 
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idols, some of them as high as masts, to accommodate which 
he had expressly built towers, or spires, constructed with much 
art, of handsome stone, with vaults and gildings. When asked 
by the King what he thought of the idols, the General replied 
that he preferred seeing living persons to inanimate figures, 
which were of no use. Then he asked whether the pagodas 
of the Hollanders were adorned with images and statues like 
those of the Portuguese, and mentioned Mary, Peter and Paul, 
with other saints; he also asked whether the MHollanders 
believed in Christ. The General replied that the Hollanders 
were true Christians, and not Roman Catholics, subject to the 
Pope, like the Portuguese. On the King enquiring what the 
Dutch churches contained.‘ the General pointed to simple walls 
without ornaments, and said that they were of the same kind, 
but that the true God dwelt in the hearts of the Hollanders— 
the God who had created heaven and earth, men, and all things, 
The King asked whether the God of the Hollanders could die, 
and was told that no mortal ‘being could be God. He was 
also informed that all his images were vain things, and ex- 
horted not to put his trust in idols, but in God alone, who was 
the creator of the whole universe. He seems to have under- 
stood all these things well, and, pointing to his palace and town, 
said: “It is God who has given me all this.” In short, the 
subject of religion appeared to interest the King considerably. 
The King also invited the General, with all his people, to a 
repast in the palace, in a large hall hung with tapestry, and _fur- 
nished with a table and chairs, according to the Spanish fashion, 
where a dinner was served in the European manner, accompanied 
with music and other amusements. On that occasion the General 
presented the King with a picture of the Prince on horseback, as 
he appeared at a battle fought in Flanders on the 2nd June 1600. 
This gift having much pleased the King, a narrative of this battle 
and of the state of affairs in the United Provinces was given 
him, with the information that the States General, with Prince 
Maurice at the head of their armies, were waging war against 
the King of Portugal and Castile, and often triumphed over him. 
During the five days the General remained in Candy, the 
King never ceased to question him about Prince Maurice, whom 
he granted permission to build a fort in any part of his_ territory 
that might be found most convenient for the purpose. He 
made the General his Ambassador to Holland, empowered him 
to treat with that country, and gave him written instructions. 
Finally, the General took leave of the King, whose name was 
Fimala Darma-Suria Ada, and who sent him several elephants 
to take him back to his ships. He was also presented with large 
arrows called Segonsios, as an assurance of the King’s fidelity 
to his promises, with a gilded hat, and with four or five slaves to 
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serve him on the road. During this trip to Candy and _ back, 
which lasted twenty-two days, the General incurred no ex- 
penses, except the presents he gave away from time to time ; he, 
however, left two of his musicians with the King of Candy to 
amuse him. 

After his return the General made _ preparations to sail 
from the coast of Ceylon direct to Acheen, about the last 
day of August, when the coast monsoon was expected. His crew 
was weak, as it had been reduced to twenty-four men; he 
therefore took on board some men from Zhe Ram which had 
still forty-five remaining, but experienced some opposition from 
the officers, who only agreed to the diminution of their ship’s 
company after being convinced by cogent reasons urged. While 
making preparations for their departure, the Hollanders utilised 
their spare time in making prizes of several vessels, the first of 
which they observed on the 8th August. Boarding it with a 
sloop, they found it to be a handsome new galiot of about 80 
tons burthen, manned bya crew of 46 Portuguese, Topases, 
Mestitzoes, &c., armed with some small cannons, two swivel- 
suns, and several pikes and halberts. The cargo consisted of 
arecanuts, of little account to the Hollanders, some pepper and 
cinnamon. This galiot, though so well provided with arms, 
surrendered to the sloop of the General, manned by fourteen 
persons only ; the name of the Portuguese Captain was Antonio 
de Costa Montero. On the 11th the Hollanders took a shampan 
(native vessel) loaded with betel-nuts, which they presented to 
the King of Matecalo, who, although he had given permission 
tothe General to capture Portuguese vessels, and had even 
offered him aid for the purpose, nevertheless protested on this 
occasion against his taking vessels on this coast. No notice, 
however, was taken of this, as it was well known that, being a 
tributary of the Portuguese, he had protested only for form’s sake, 
in order to keep up an appearance of neutrality. On the 12th, 
another shampan was seen and forthwith taken. Its crew consisted 
of 20 Mestitzoes and Topases ; its cargo of betel-nuts was barter- 
ed for precious stones and provisions. The Captain of the vessel 
first taken, not having been carefully guarded, escaped, for which 
the men in charge of him were punished. Some Portuguese 
wished to negotiate for the ransom of the vessels captured, but 
only as a pretence, in order to detain the Hollanders till the set- 
ting in of the monsoon. The crews of these three vessels num- 
bered altogether a humdred men. Those who offered their 
services to the Hollanders were accepted ; some were sent to the 
King of Candy, and the rest thrown into the sea; but those 
who could swim escaped easily. E 

The Hollanders sailed from Matecalo on the 3rd September, 
and arrived on the 16th of the same month, without any 
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accident, at Acheen, in the island of Sumatra, having brought 
from Candy 60 canisters of cinnamon, 16 bales of pepper, and 
4 bales of turmeric. 

On the 17th January 1603, two vessels from the province 
of Zealand, the Flessingen and the Der Gous, cast anchor in the 
roadstead of Acheen. Both came from Matecalo, where they 
had left another vessel, the Zzrzczée, which was waiting for its 
factor, Sebald de Weert, who had gone to Candy to pay his 
respects to the King, as, having heard that the General 
(Spilberg) had been well received, he thought it proper 
to emulate him. On the 29th, Nicolas Pietersz of Fles- 
singen, and Lucas Jansz of Antwerp, embarked in a Guzerat 
ship, and sailed from Acheen to Calicut, to see what kind 
of trade could be established there. Both of them had 
lived at Acheen by the consent and orders of the Company of 
Zealand, but the Zzrzczée mentioned above, which had been left 
at Matecalo, now arrived at Acheen with the news that the 
Company of Zealand had been united with that of Holland, 
which pleased everybody considerably. Sebald de Weert 
reported that he had met with much courtesy at Candy, and 
that, before going there, he had received a letter from Erasmus 
Martsberg, one of the two musicians left by General Spilberg 
with the King of Candy, whose secretary Erasmus had become, 
and that the instructions given himin this letter as to the 
manner in which he should behave at the Court had been of 
the greatest utility to him. 

On the 2Ist February 1603, the Captain of Ze Ram, whose 
name was Jongerhett, died, and on the 7th of March Guyon le 
Fort also expired. The latter had the rank of Vice-Admiral in 
the same ship, but had been deprived of his post for 
having conspired with his crew against General Spilberg and 
against the common welfare, and fomented discontent which 
would have terminated in downright mutiny, but for 
the prudence of the General. On the 8th of the same month 
three other Dutch ships anchored in the _ roadstead of 
Acheen, One was the Holland, with Melchior de Vogelaar 
as its factor; the other was called Zhe Star, and its factor was 
Nicholas Simonsz Meemal; the third was Zhe Garden of 
Holland, commanded by Captain Jaques Pietersz. The factors 
of these three ships also confirmed the news about the amal- 
gamation of the Company of Holland with that of Zealand. 
They, at the same time, produced letters and other documents, 
from which it appeared that Sebald de Weert had been appoint- 
ed Vice-Admiral of the fleet, of which Wybrant Waarwyk was 
the Admiral in the East Indies. These very necessary orders 
gave much satisfaction to everybody, as it was thought desirable 
that the three vessels from Zealand should have a _ cheif, 
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contentions and jealousies having already broken out among 
their officers, because the three factors and the masters, who were 
also called Captains, claimed to be all equal, and would not 
vield to the other. 

“ After the General had been informed of these matters, 
and especially of the amalgamation of the two Companies, 
he ordered that while the above-named three vessels were 
in port, no flag should be hoisted on the mainmast of his 
ship, He even went on board the Zzriczée, where the 
Vice-Admiral was with his council and the factors, to offer 
his services and those of his vessels and their crews, a courtesy 
which was thankfully acknowledged. He went even further, 
and was willing to surrender to the factors of the two united Com- 
panies all his stores and ready cash, to dispose of them and ‘to 
trade with them as they might deem proper,in order to avoid 
any appearance of rivalry, in consequence of which the price of 
pepper would rise. All he wanted was to have the first cargo ; 
this preference being due to him since he had “arrived first at 
Acheen, and the King had promised to allow him to take 
his cargo before everybody else. Thereupon the Vice-Admiral 
asked for time to deliberate with his council. Nevertheless, 
General Spilberg made every preparation for sailing with 
his ship, leaving Zhe Ram in the roadstead to take on 
board the pepper of the impending harvest ; for which ‘pur- 
pose he gave orders to Cornelius Specx to remain with three 
servants and to take good care of everything. 

On the 23rd of thesame month of March 1603, a proposal 
was made to the General to sell Zhe Ram to the United 
Companies, Jo induce him to do this, it was pointed out to 
him that all the vessels of these Companies had resolved 
to depart together forthwith, and that, consequently, if The 
Ram alone remained, there would be danger of her being sur- 
prised in the night, or attacked by the Portuguese or by their 
partisans, as the crew was weak, and it would be necessary 
to wait more than seven months for the expected cargo, 

After considering this proposal, and taking the advice 
of his council, the General determined, on the 25th March, to 
part with the ship if he could obtain a reasonable price for it, 
He calculated that the vessel had still to remain 16 months 
at sea, during which time, the wages would amount 
to 1,200 livres or more; that about 300 livres -would be 
required for provisions and other expenses for the maintenance 
of the ship during a stay of seven or eight months at Acheen, 
and that on her arrival in Holland, she would be quite di- 
lapidated and of little value. Accordingly, he made a 
bargain for 325 livres in ready cash, retaining for himself 
all the provisions, two anchors, all the muskets and pikes, and 
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all the goods. Moreover, the Vice-Admiral and his council, 
who had made the purchase, engaged to take, in the first two 
vessels loading at Acheen, and carry to Holland 24 lastes 
(48 tons) of pepper, on condition of their being paid for freight 
the rate that had been fixed by the United Companies. At the 
same time the factor. Cornelius Specx, with his servants, was to 
be taken to Holland in the same two vessels, without paying 
any passage-money, after bartering his goods for pepper and 
loading the same, as mentioned above. An agreement was 
further made that neither Specx, nor the factors of the United 
Companies, should henceforth purchase pepper at a higher rate 
than 12 taels, except by common consent. 

In consequence of the sale of Zhe Ram, the crew of The 
Sheep was much strengthened, and its stock of provisions 
increased, though some of the men, who were unwilling to 
join the vessels of the Admiral, had permission to enrol them. 
selves in the service of the United Companies and to remain 
in the first-named vessel. On the 30th of the same month 
of March 1603, General Spilberg and Sebald de Weert, with 
the other councillors and factors. went to take leave of the 
King of Acheen, who feasted them and made them presents, 
When the General was on the point of sailing, he gave orders to 
Specx to remain at Acheen, with Gilles Michielsz for his assistant 
and two servants, in order to obtain and load, as soon as pos- 
sible, the 24 lastes of pepper, the freight of which had. been 
arranged for when 7ke Ram was sold; he was also to use his 
money and the remaining goods according to the instructions 
he had received; for he had still 5,200 taels in hand, equal 
to about 15,000 Spanish dollars. 

On the 3rd Apuil 1603, General Spilberg sailed from Acheen, 
and on the 27th he cast anchor at Bantam in the Island of Java, 
where he found Admiral Wybrant Waarwyk, with nine 
ships of the United Companies. At that time the chief factor 
of the English East India Company was one Steriker, who died 
shortly afterwards, and was succeeded by one Schot. The English 
proposed to buy his S. Thomas cloth of the General, but he 
preferred to sell it to his own countrymen, and obtained for it 
from Admiral Waarwyk 16,400 Spanish dollars, on condition 
of taking as much pepper as the ship would hold, on account, 
and the remainder in cash. 

On the 13th August the ship Der Goes, of Zealand, cast 
anchor in the roadstead of Bantam. It had arrived from 
Ceylon and brought the melancholy news that Vice-Admiral 
Sebald de Weert, with fifty three of his men, had been assassi- 

Account of the murder of Sebald neaee ny Sn al “ sandy ere 
de Weert with 53 of his men. Matecalo. Everybody was great- 

ly surprised at this report, the 
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more so, as General Spilberg had for some time been in the 
power of the King, who, instead of insulting him in any way, 
had overwhelmed him with civilities and presents. Accordingly, 
the General questioned the crew of the Der Goes, and elicited 
from the men the statement that they believed the King had 
acted thus because the Hollanders had released four Portuguese 
vessels with their” crews which they had captured, and 
that de Weert had refused to give tothe Modeliar, Emanuel 
Dias, who was at Matecalo, some Portuguese and Mestitzoes 
whom he had demanded for the King of Candy. They also 
stated that the Hollanders had been duly warned by Reynier- 
Jansz, whom General Spilberg had left there not to release 
any of the Portuguese or their servants, if they desired to 
be treated well by the King. As soonas the capture of these 
Portuguese vessels had become known in Candy, the King who 
was on the road, and wished to go only to Vintane, had pro- 
ceeded as far as Matecalo, not doubting that the Portuguese 
would be surrendered to him, The Vice-Admiral and his council, 
however, being apprised of the approach of the Prince, had re- 
leased the vessels and their crews, a step which excited the suspi- 
cions of the King, who concluded that the Hollanders entertained 
evil intentions, and were a great deal less unfriendly to the Portu- 
cuese than they pretended to be. Considering that the King was 
indebted for his education to the Jesuits of Goa and Colombo, 
but nevertheless hated the Portuguese more than any other 
nation, it would appear that the Reverend Fathers either took 
no pains to make him loyal to them or were unsuccessful in 
their efforts. 

The crew of the Der Goes further related, that when the King 
of Candy arrived at_Matecalo, he received the Vice-Admiral, 
who had 300 men with him, with many honours and ceremonies, 
but expressed his disapproval of the presence of so many armed 
men. The men were accordingly sent back to their ships, and 
only a few factors, trumpeters and other servants retained 
on shore; Erasmus Martsberg, who had been left by General 
Spilberg at the court of Candy, and had acquired the Cin- 
galese language, serving as interpreter between. the King 
and the Vice-Admiral, The King desired the ships to be 
taken to Point de Galle, whither he would march with his 
troops by land, to endeavour to take the place. The Vice- 
Admiral promised to do this, and then invited the King to pay 
him a visit on his ship ; but the latter excused himself, whereon 
the Vice-Admiral ordered the interpreter to tell him that, if 
he refused to come on board, he would not go to Point ,de Galle. 
On hearing this reply, the King uttered the words :—‘“ Mata este 
cad,’* whereon the Vice-Admiral was at once slain with his men. 


nel * Kill this dog. 
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This information distressed the General the more, that, 
as we have already seen, he had, when at the court of Ceylon, 
given several Portuguese vessels, which he had taken, with 
their cargoes, to the King of Matecalo, and allowed the Modeliar, 
Emanuel Dias, to take to Candy as many Portuguese and 
Mestitzoes as he liked, together with the best arms from their 
vessels, in return for which civility the King of Candy, who, 
strangely enough also bore among the Portuguese the name of 
Don Juan of Austria, had entrusted Spilberg with letters for the 
States General, and to the Prince of Orange, with the request 
that they would afford him aid against the Portuguese, his 
mortal enemies. 

On the 28th General Spilberg sailed from Bantam, accom- 
panied by the ships Concord ahd Maid of Enchutsen and the 
yacht Rotterdam. His cargo consisted of 5,500, bags of pepper, 
of precious stones, ambergris (grey amber,) cinnamon, mace, 
indigo, silk, porcelain, and 200 sacks of nutmegs. During the 
voyage to Europe he lost some of his crew by death, and he 
met on the 1st May 1604, in latitude 42°,a pilot from Lubeck, 
whose vessel had been dismasted by a storm, and who reported 
the death of Elizabeth, the illustrious Queen of England, 
Anchor was cast at Flessingen, on the 24th, amid the congratula- 
tions of the populace, 


After the union of the two Companies for trading to the 
East Indies had been effected, as already mentioned, and letters 
patent had been obtained for the new Company, the Directors 
equipped a fleet of 14 ships and one yacht, all well-provided 
with cannons and crews, the latter amounting in number 

Expedition of 15 vessels tO more than ten thousand * men. The 
commanded by Admiral command was given to Wybrandt van 
Wybrandt van Waarwyk. = \Waarwyk as Admiral, and to Sebalt de 
Weert—whose adventures we shall now relate in greater 
detail—as Vice-Admiral.t 

The vessels fitted out at the cost of the Chamber of Amster- 
dam were :—T7he Maurice of 800 tons, carrying the flag of the 
Admiral ; The Holland of 700 tons; The Nassau of 680; The 
Sun of 560; The Moon of 500; The Star of 360 ; and the yacht, 
named Zhe Parrot, of 50 tons. 

The Chamber of Delft had fitted out the Concord of 
240 tons ; the Chamber of Zealand, the Zealand of 800 tons ; 
the Flessingen of 500; and the Goose of 280: the Chamber 
of Rotterdam the Erasmus of 500, and the Rotterdam of 





* There is clearly a mistake in these figures. The fleet could not have carried 
10,000 men, and it would have been altogether beyond the power of the Dutch 
Chambers to despatch and victual such a force. The expecition, moreover, being 
primarily of a commercial character, it would not have paid them to do so. For 
10,000 we should probably read 1,000.- Ed, C. R. | TT. N. p. 168 seq. 
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160 tons : the Chamber of Enchuisen, the Garden of Holland of 
4oo tons ; and the Maiden of Enchuisen of 350 tons. 

The Maurice and the Moon were destined for the Molucca 
Islands; the Massau and the Erasmus for China; the Hol- 
land. the Garden of Holland and the Star for Acheen ; the 
Sun, the Maiden of Enchutsen and the Rotterdam for Bantam 
‘n the island of Java, where, as we have already mentioned, 
General Spilberg met them, Vice-Admiral Sebald de Weert, 
who sailed with three vessels on the last day of May 1602, or about 
three months before the others, was to go first to Ceylon, and then 
to Acheen, in the island of Sumatra. He reached the coast 
on the 28th November 1602, and went on shore with fifteen 
men, first visiting Matecalo and then Candy, where he arrived 
after a fortnight’s journey, the rains being extremely heavy 
and the roads bad. He met everywhere with the same 
civility that had been shown to Spilberg before him, and 
was feasted everywhere without any expense to himself. 

When the King was informed that the Vice-Admiral had 
reached the neighbourhood of Candy, he sent people to 
meet him with provisions of every kind, and among them his 
own brother-in-law with 100 men, and he entered the town 
with much ceremony. The people and the soldiers were 
under arms, salutes were fired from several large pieces of cannon, 
flourishes of trumpets and drums resounded on all sides, 
and the whole scene looked as if some King were making 
his entry into the town. 

The Vice-Admiral had scarcely alighted in the lodging 
assigned to him, when the King sent an officer to invite 
him to the palace. The audience hall was filled with 
courtiers and officers of the King. and at one end ofvit the 
portrait of Prince Maurice of Nassau could be_ seen, with 
the presents brought by the Vice-Admiral beneath it, on a 
magnificent carpet. The King was seated in a small apart- 
ment adjoining the hall, with the Prince, his son, aged three, 
and the princess, his daughter, aged eight, by his side. 

When the Vice-Admiral saw the King, he fell on his knees, 
and after he had been told to rise, the interpreter congratulated 
himon his arrival, and asking him his object. The Vice- 
Admiral replied that he had come from a country called by the 
Portuguese Flandre, which was governed by their lordships the 
States General and by His Excellency Prince Maurice, whose 
portrait he had just seen in the hall of His Majesty. The King 
was surprised that the Vice-Admiral had recognized the portrait 
which General Spilberg had given him, as well as convinced of 
the truth of the information elicited from the latter regard- 
ing the power of Holland. A desultory conversation then 
ensued in Portuguese which the King spoke tolerably well, 
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He desired the aid of the Hollanders by sea, to avenge 
the enormous insult the Portuguese had committed by en- 
deavouring to dethrone him. Ifthe Admiral, he said, would pre- 
vent the Portuguese from obtaining reinforcements from Goa by 
sea, he could at once lay siege to their fort by land with an army 
of twenty thousand men. The Vice-Admiral replied that he had 
come only in the capacity of a merchant ; that the length of the 
voyage, the state of his vessels, and the great expense he had 
incurred, would scarcely allow him to undertake such an ex. 
pedition, but if His Majesty absolutely desired it, he would 
comply, on condition of a reasonable reward. The King agreed 
to everything he required, and assured him that he would give 
him proofs of his affection. 

Several further interviews of a most friendly kind took place, 
but the topic of conversation was always the aid of the 
Hollanders, to whom alone the King promised to sell all the 
silk, pepper, cinnamon, and other products of the island, to the 
exclusion of other nations; he also offered all his own 
forts to the States General to garrison, being convined that 
their troops could take better care of them than his own. 
He urged the Vice-Admiral strongly to accept these conditions 
and to consider that, if he refused, the Portuguese, seeing 
his country unaided, would make fresh efforts to conquer 
it. In one of these interviews the King again dwelt on 
this topic before dinner was served, and, taking his young 
daughter by the hand, led her towards the Vice-Admiral, 
to whom she presented a golden bowl full of wine. The 
young. Prince then offered him a poniard, whereon the Vice- 
Admiral gave him his own sword. The King said that, if the 
Prince had been old enough, he would have sent him to Prince 
Maurice to be educated. 

Seeing the cordial and frank manner in which the King 
treated him, and the affection he appeared to entertain towards the 
Hollanders,—or Flemish, as they were at that time still called,— 
the Vice-Admiral Sebald de Weert, declared that he would 
aid him with greater forces than were now at his disposal, and 
would sail to Acheen to bring more ships. The King was highly 
pleased with this proposal, and made hima present of twenty 
hundred weight of cinnamon, and sixteen of pepper, with 
orders to his steward to accompany him, with sixty men, for the 
first two days ofhis journey to Matecalo, and provide him 
with provisions confectionery, &c. 

Meanwhile, two of the vessels, namely, the Flessingen and 
Goose, had sailed, on the 11th December 1602, to Acheen, 
and the Vice-Admiral, following them on the 14th January, 
1603, cast anchor in that roadstead on the 5th February, and 
met them there, 
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On the 3rd April, the Vice- Admiral left again, with six ships, 
for Ceylon, where, however, friendship had turned to enmity, 
and he was massacred with a number of Hollanders, as _ will 
be narrated further on. On reaching the coast, the Vice- 
Admiral landed and went to Matecalo, where, on the 30th April, 
he was received in the most friendly manner by the King, to 
whom he presented a letter, with a request to despatch it to the 
King of Candy, to apprise him of his arrival. The greatest 
concord and friendship subsisted between the Hollanders and the 
natives till the 5th of May, when the former caused a good deal 
of ill-feeling by their ignorance of the respect in which the 
bovine race was held in Ceylon. The King of Matecalo having 
failed to send on board daily as many antelopes as he had 
promised, though he provided the sailors with some from 
time to time and sent also a few boars, the sailors went, on 
that day, to the woods with their guns, and killed some 
small oxen which they brought on board. This trespassing 
gave great offence to the natives, and they complained 
bitterly of it. The next day the Vice-Admiral went on shore to 
appease them, telling them that as they would not sell any oxen, 
and he could not do without them, hehad decided to get 
some shot and to pay for them afterwards. The ill-feeling, 
however, instead of being calmed, became more intense when 
on the 8th, some men were again sent on shore to kill oxen. 
The natives assembled, made a great noise, and would not 
consent at any price to see the oxen shot. Accordingly, the 
Hollanders went to the King, explained to him the need they 
had of oxen, and begged him to order his people to 
allow some to be killed, for which they would be paid. 
Instead of doing this, the King replied that the Hollanders had. 
displeased him greatly, because, after coming to the country as 
friends, they had not only behaved like enemies, but done a 
thing which even the Portuguese had never attempted, and that 
he would ‘rather to lose his own life than suffer such 
an injury any longer. At last, after the Hollanders had promised 
never to commit such violence again, the King was so far 
propitiated that he pardoned the past, and engaged to send on 
board daily as much rice and vegetables as might be required. 

On the 13th of the same month of May, five men from 
Candy arrived at Matecalo with a letter from Erasmus Marts- 
berg, whom General Spilberg had left there, He wrote that 
the King was then before Manicrawary, following up his first 
victories, for which reason he could not send a reply sooner ; 
that he was highly pleased at the return of the Vicé-Admiral, 
and still entertained the same feelings towards the Hollanders 
as he had manifested when they departed ; that he requested 
them to make their appearance as speedily as possible before 
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Point de Galle, which he intended to besiege by land, and 
engaged if he became master of that place, to give 
them annually 1,000 cwt. of cinnamon, and as much pepper. 
Martsburg added that since he had been at the Court, he had 
never observed the King to be dishonest or to break his word. 

On the receipt of this letter, it was resolved that the whole 
fleet should, with the first favourable wind, sail to Point de 
Galle, although the King had requested the Vice-Admiral first 
to meet him at Vintana, a place between Candy and Matecalo, 
to confer with him. Afterwards, however, the Vice-Admiral 
changed his mind, and did not sail, but merely requested the King 
immediately to lay siege to the fort with twenty or thirty thou- 
sand men, whercon he would forthwith, blockade it by sea. 

On the 16th, at daybreak, a vessel was sighted, abcut two 
leagues to the south, and-the Vice-Admiral ordered it to be 
chased by three armed sloops. About noon the sloops, follow- 
ed by the Holland, the Garden of Holland and the Szar, 
had approached it near enough to make it out to be a big 
Portuguese ship, whereon the sloop of the Garden of Holland 
gave the news to the Vice-Admiral, whilst the other two sloops 
went near and called to the ship to lower her flag and sur- 
render. Instead of doing this, the Portuguese replied with 
a volley of musketry, which killed one man, whereon the sloops 
retired, and the Vice-Admiral detached a yacht, which was 
an excellent sailer, provided with cannon and a good crew. 
When the Portuguese saw her approaching, followed by three 
other ships, they struck their flag, and, taking in sail, sur- 
iendered and asked for quarter, which was granted them. 
The Captain, Lopo Alvarez, by name, with a factor, passed 
over to the Vice-Admiral’s ship, and a Dutch crew was put on 
the prize, which was of 400 tons burden, and called WNossa 
Senhora do Rozarto |Our Lady of the Rosary.] The Vice- 
Admiral’s sloop succeeded, with the aid of the Flessingen, in 
capturing another vessel of 400 tons burden, bearing the 
name of JAladre de Dios [Mother of God], and bound 
from Cochin to Negapatam. On the 1Ioth the Holland and 
the Sfar, with a_ sloop, captured another vessel, of 140 
tons burden, bound for Malacca and the Philippine Islands 

The fleet of the Hollanders seems to have been constantly on 
the watch for Portuguese vessels, several more of which they 
succeeded in taking ; but we forbear specifying their further ex- 
ploits, and shall merely observe that the only reason for all 
these seizures was alleged to be the desire of convincing the 
King of Candy that the Hollanders were enemies to the Portu- 
guese, and this information pleased him so much that he 
resolved, on the 25th May 1603, to start for Matecalo, in order 
to confer with the Vice-Admiral, to whom he despatched a 
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courier requesting him not to release the Portugucse prisoners» 
but either to killthem, or keep them under guard in order 
to deliver them to the King. 

On the 28th, the King sent a large quantity of provisions to the 
feet, including hens, butter, rice,eggs and fruit. As the Portu- 
suese had accepted quarter,two of their vessels, the Nossa Senhora 
to Rogario and the Sant Antonio, were restored to them, and 
passports given them to return to Negapatam, for which 
unexpected kindness they were extremely grateful, Some 
of their slaves desired to remain in the service of the 
Hollanders and were accordingly retained. They also wished 
to retain a pilot who was well acquainted with the coasts 
of India, but he pleaded for his liberty so earnestly 
that it was granted him. No doubt was entertained that 
this step would greatly displease the King, but, as quarter 
had been granted to the prisoners when they were taken, there 
was no way of avoiding it, as there was no intention of pur- 
chasing the good-will of the King by so cowardly an act as the 
detaining or killing of the Portuguese, which he _ had 
demanded. On the 24th, news arrived that the King would 
be at Matecalo the next day, and preparations were made to 
receive him as well as possible. On the 31st a Hollander 
came on board with information that he had left the 
King at a distance of five leagues, and that he would arrive 
at Matecalo the same evening. Accordingly, the decks of all 
the ships were swept and put in order; and a sloop was 
magnificently adorned, so that, in case the King should wish to 
visit the fleet, he might make use of it to come on board. 

On the morning of the Ist June 1603, the Vice-Admiral, with 
the other Commanders, went on shore, accompanied by two 
hundred armed men, distributed under two banners, with 
drums and trumpets, They marched in good order to Matecalo, 
where they hoped to meet the King, but, on learning that he 
had not yet arrived, they went half a league further and met 
him. The King had with him several elephants and an escort of 
more than three hundred men. He received the Hollanders in a 
very friendly manner, and both parties marched together to 
Matecalo. When they arrived there, and the King had conversed 
for some time with the Vice-Admiral, he expressed a wish 
that the Hollanders should return on board,-and come back 
the next morning in the same order, but he nevertheless de- 
tained the Vice-Admiral, with the other principal officers, to 
spend the night at Matecalo. 

The Vice-Admiral, who entertained no evil suspfcions, ac- 
cordingly remained on shore with Thomas van Jongerloo and 
Henry Lendgies, and ordered his men to re-embark, where- 
on they departed without any order, like scattered sheep. 
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All at once, the Vice-Admiral was attacked and slain by 
the men of the King, and the rest of the Hollanders fared 
no better; but were nearly all massacred. It was a terrible 
carnage, apparently perpetrated without any cause or dispute. 
Those who were about to embark 
Maccdere of the tollenden. were overtaken and mostly killed. 
A few, however, concealed them- 
selves, and others saved their lives by pretending to be dead. 
The crews on board, who had seen a part of the fray froma 
distance, never imagined that it had occurred by order of the 
King, but thought that some misunderstanding had taken place 
between their people and the natives; and they were anxious 
to know what had become of the Vice-Admiral. 

In order to obtain information, they next morning armed a 
sloop and sent in it a young man from the island, whom they 
had on board, with a letter. Shortly afterwards the Ambas- 
sador of the King of Acheen, who happened to be there, made 
his appearance on the shore, accompanied by a few followers, 
and bearing a flag of truce, with a letter. When the sloop 
reached the shore, the letter was delivered and found to be written 
in the name of the King of Candy, but in the Portuguese 
language. It gave information about the massacre of the 
Hollanders and the Vice-Admiral, imputing to the latter the 
intention of compelling the King to come on board in order to 
assassinate him, which had led to his forestalling their 
nefarious design. It further declared that the Hollanders 
had the option of being at peace or at war with the King, but 
that it mattered little to him which they preferred; adding 
that the letter had been written in Portuguese, because no one 
survived who understood Flemish, 

According to another account, when the sailors were ordered 
to return on board, which they attempted to do in a disorderly 
way, some of them having been drinking in the liquor- 
shops of the town, the Vice-Admiral begged the King also to 
come on board, which he refused to do, saying that, as 
he had come from Vintana to Matecalo to please the Vice- 
Admiral, who was not yet satisfied, great suspicions had arisen 
in his mind. Hereon the Vice-Admiral replied that, if His 
Majesty could not trust him so far as to come on board, he 
would in his turn decline to go with the King to Point de Galle, 
and would return where he had come from. This reply is 
said to have so irritated the King that he ordered his Modeliar, 
Emanual Dias, who was of Portuguese origin, forthwith to 
slay the Vice-Admiral with all his people. Others, however, 
asserted that the real reason for the massacre was the Vice- 
Admiral’s disregard of the King’s request to let him have the 
Portuguese prisoners. 
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This misfortune, and the improbability of being able, after its 
occurrence, to continue trading in Ceylon, greatly embar- 
rassed the Hollanders, who were but too certain of the Vice- 
Admiral’s fate. Accordingly, they assembled the remaining 
Members of the Council of the fleet, and, on the 4th June 
1603, elected Jaques Pietersz of the Euchutsen as Vice- 
Admiral. 

Up to the 6th, the sloop had brought three or four wounded 
sailors on board, but the dead were still left unburied, and as, on 
the same day, the King of Matecalo had sent three men on board 
with a request that a Hollander might be sent on shore, they 
were retained as hostages and two persons despatched with 
spades to inter the corpses. When these two men had done 
their work and returned on board, they reported that the King 
of Matecalo desired to be excused, as he and his people had 
had nothing to do with the massacre, which had been perpe- 
trated by the people cf Candy alone, and he engaged to act 
towards the Hollanders with the utmost respect and honesty ; 
they, however, determined to judge of the truth of these assur- 
ances by what might happen afterwards. 

This being the state of affairs, it was resolved to detach 
the Goose to sail to Bantam in search of her cargo, and report 
the tragic event which had occurred. The Szary and the 
Flessingen departed for Acheen with the same purpose, and 
took with them the Garden of Holland, in order to be able 
to defend themselves against the Portuguese fleet of André 
Furtado, which was believed to be sailing from Malacca to 
the port named. As to the new Vice-Admiral, Jaques Pietersz, 
who was at that time on board the Concord, with the Holland 
and the yacht in his Company, he was to sail to Bengal 
and to Negapatam, in order to reconnoitre the country, and 
ascertain the state of affairs. 

On the 16th June a Hollander who was at Candy, came on 
board with an envoy of the King, bringing a letter in which the 
latter endeavoured to excuse himself, and desired again to make 
friends with the Hollanders. He called God to witness, swear- 
ing by his own soul and those of his children, that if a man 
were sent to treat with him, he would do him no harm, but 
show him all the cinnamon and pepper stored in Candy; and 
that ifaid were given to him in taking the forts of Colombo and 
Point de Galle, he would in every way fulfil the promises he 
had previously made. 

After this proposal had been duly considered, the previous 
resolution was changed, and it was decided that the Island 
of Ceylon must not be abandoned; not because hopes 
were entertained of making at present any advantageous bar- 
gains, but because it was considered necessary to neglect nothing 
for the purpose of retaining access tothe island. Accordingly, it 
was resolved to send Jaques Cornelisz, toCandy a sub-factor of 
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the ship the Garden of Holland, with the following instructions :— 
To induce the King to deposit on the shore all the cinnamon and 
pepper he had, and to appoint some of his own people 
to settle the price, which the Hollanders would pay in cash 
or in goods. They accepted the offers of friendship made by the 
King, but could no longer undertake to promote the siege 
of Colombo and of Point de Galle, as they had sent away 
some of their vessels to other parts of India. This, however, 
could be better accomplished during the next monsoon, as at 
that season they would receive new reinforcements from the 
United Provinces, which would enable them to execute the 
enterprise with ease. 

The abovenamed  sub-factor accordingly left for Candy, 
and all the ships sailed for their destinations, as already men- 
tioned, except the Holland, the Garden of Holland and the 
yacht, which still remained at anchor, waiting for news from 
Candy, and hoping to obtain their cargo ; bartering lead, mirrors, 
knives, &c., for hens, eggs, cocoanuts and other victuals with 
the people of Matecalo, using, howéver, the precaution of al- 
ways keeping sloops close in shore, so as tobe able to fire on 
the islanders in case of necessity. 

On the gth July, information was brought to the Hollanders 
that there were five shampans (country vessels, in the Polygam- 
me river, two of them loaded with elephants, one with ivory, one 
with arrack, and the fifth, so far, without cargo, This news 
was not credited, although a report existed that the King of 
Candy sent shampans every year, with elephants and other 
coods, to the Kings on the Coromandel Coast. 

To ascertain the truth, the yacht Sphere of the World and the 
large sloop of the Garden of Holland were sent to confiscate 
all the shampans they might find there, tu serve as hostages 
for the men that had been sent toCandy. In the eveninga 
shampan was seen to the south, but it approached and 
cast anchor in the roadstead near the fleet, and when the 
Vice-Admiral made the Commander come on board, he pro- 
duced a passport dated the 7th of the month, and given to 
an Arash (captain) by the Vice-Admiral himself. He reported 
that he had arrived from Mattore Bellingam, a place five 
leagues north of Point de Galle, and that he was bringing a 
inan from that place who had loaded his shampan with 80,000 
pounds of cinnamon, and who had been sent by the Panico 
Modeliar, that is to say, the Commandant of the place, to sell 
it. He had, however, come less for the purpose of this sale, 
than of ascertaining what vessels were in the roadstead ot 
Matecalo, as the Panico anxiously desired to trade and to make 
friends with the Hollanders, had no hand in the massacre per- 
petrated by order of the King of Candy, and commanded at 
least seven thousand men, not under his jurisdiction, If the 
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Hollanders would go to Point de Galle, he engaged to attack 
the fort by land ; he could easily take it, as it contained a garri- 
son of only three hundred Portuguese ; and he did not mean 
to ask the permission of the King of Candy, which was quite 
unnecessary. 

The Vice-Admiral and his council did not think proper to 
pay any attention to these proposals, which looked too much like 
anew stratagem prepared by the King of Candy for them. 
He, however, purchased the cinnamon, and paid for it after 
taking it on board, whereon the people of the shampan hauled 
it up on to the dry land, as they did not wish to return by sea, 
and requested that a Hollander might be sent with them to treat 
with the Panico Modeliar, but such a thing was not to be 
thought of. 

On the roth, the yacht and the sloop which had been ordered 
to the Polygamme river, started. The next day, the Vice- 
Admiral sent his boat after them, to ascertain what was going 
on, and it reported that the yacht and the sloop had cast 
anchor at a distance of six leagues, near the mouth of the 
said river, so that no vessel could pass into it or outof it, but 
that the inhabitants had stated that not more than one 
shampan was within, and that three Dutch vessels were in 
front of Jaffnapatam. The Vice-Admiral remained, nevertheless, 
in the roadstead of Matecalo, waiting for the return of his 
men from Candy, and in fact a small flag of truce made 
its appearance on the shore on the 2oth, on perceiving which 
a boat was sent and brought on board an Arash, with a 
Hollander who was in charge of a letter from Jaques Cornelisz. 
In it he stated that he had reached Candy onthe 29th of 
the preceding month, with the Ambassador of Acheen, but 
had been obliged to go as far as Sytabag, a distance of fifteen 
leagues from Candy, where the King had pitched his camp. The 
King, he stated, excused himself, and ascribed the misfortune 
which had taken place to a disastrous misunderstanding, swearing 
that he would henceforth place absolute trust*in the Hollanders, 
and stating that he had already got ready two.elephants for 
for the purpose of conveying to them by land as much cinna- 
mon and pepper as they could carry. 

After the Vice-Admiral, with his council, had discussed the 
contents of this letter, they were persuaded that the compli- 
ments of the King were only so many fine words, designed to 
detain the fleet, so as to keep the Portuguese in a state of alarm ; 
and the decision arrived at was to sail to Acheen assoon as the 
men sent to Candy had returned. 

On the 24th, about evening, Jaques Cornelisz made his 
appearance on the shore, and was immediately taken on board. 
He delivered to the Vice-Admiral a letter from the King of 
Candy whom he had left at Sytabag, with other letters from the 
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Ambassadors of Candy and of Acheen, who had remained 
with their suites at Matecalo, and proposed to come on board 
next morning. He had also left with them at Matecalo eight 
elephants laden with the abovementioned cinnamon and 
pepper. As to the King’s letter, it meant nothing whatever, 
anc consisted merely of fine words to detain the ships. 

On the 25th the Arash, with the Ambassadors of Candy and 
of Acheen, came on board and greatly extolled the good 
intentions of the King of Candy. They said that they would 
not fail to provide the two ships with cargoes, and that the 
King intended to send ambassadors with the Hollanders to the 
Continent, in order to enable them to load two more ships ; for 
which purpose he requested that some of the principal officers 
of the fleet might be sent to Candy, in order to make the bargain, 
whereon he would cause the cinnamon and pepper to be col- 
lected from every direction. All these fair speeches failed 
to induce the Vice-Admiral and his council to change their 
views, and only trifling purchases of cinnamon were made near 
the ships, which departed, on the last day of July in 1603, 
from the coast of Ceylon, and sighted the coast of Sumatra 
on the 9th of the ensuing August. 

The Portuguese were naturally exasperated at the progress 
of the Hollanders in the East Indies, and opposed them as 
much as possible, and this it was that made it necessary to 
equip armed fleets. One of these expeditions was fitted out, 

Expedition of a fleet of 12 ves- about the end of 1603, under the 
sels commanded by the Admiral command of Stephen van der 
Stephen van der Hagen. Hagen, as Admiral, and Cornelius 
Sebastiansz as Vice-Admiral, 

The names of the twelve vessels of the fleet were as 
follows:—For the Chamber of Amsterdam:—The United 
Provinces, of 7oo tons burden ; the Amsterdam, of 500 tons; the 
Court of Holland, of 340; the Delft, of 300; and the Luttle 
Dove, of 60 tons burden. For the Chamber of Zealand :—The 
Dortrecht, of 700 tons burden ; and the Zealand, of 500. For 
the Chamber of Hoorn and Enchuisen:—The Hoorn, of 700 
tons; the A/edemblick, of 250, the Westfriese, of 500, and the 
Enchuisen, of 300 tons; and for the Chamber of Amsterdam 
the Goulda, of 260 tons burden.* 

This fleet was manned by twelve hundred men, and the 
cost of its armament amounted to 2,090,368 livres. It suffered 
from storms, but on the 21st September 1604, the whole of it, ex- 
cept the Delft, the Enchuisen and the Little Dove, arrived 
on the coast of Goa, and cast anchor, on the 24th, at the 
mouth of the river of that name, at a distance of one league 
from the fort, to wait for the arrival of the Portuguese ships ; but 
only a few galleys were seen, and these were so much on their 





* T. V. p. § seq. 
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ouard, and sailed so well, that none one of them could be over- 
taken. On the 2nd October, the ships advanced further up the 
river, in chase of four galleys which could not be taken. On the 
13th, they sailed as far as the fort of Bardez, where they found 
some men-of-war, but did not dare to attack them. because 
the shore was so crowded with armed people that it seemed 
all the forces of the kingdom of Portugal had arrived to fight 
the Hollandish vessels. In the evening four galleys approached 
them, but were driven off by a few cannon shots. When, 
however, on the 14th of the same month, eleven Portuguese 
men-of-war arrived and cast anchor at Goa, the Hollanders 
retired and sailed towards Calicut. 

On the 26th, they anchored under the fort of the town 
of Cananore, and when the Captain sent a boat to the shore to 
bring an interpreter to enable him to converse with the people, it 
was fired on by some Portuguese concealed behind a rock, but the 
crew repulsed them, the Moor inhabitants remaining indifferent, 
and the Portuguese of the fort not daring to fire, as the King 
had prohibited their doing so. Inthe afternoon some Moors 
came on board with a flag of truce and a letter from the King, 
to the following purport :—“ He had heard long ago that the 
Hollanders were sworn enemics of the Portuguese, and this 
induced him to believe they had cast anchor so close to the 
fort with the intention of surprising it, but he advised them 
not to do so, as it was in good condition and well pro- 
vided with ammunition; moreover, his ancestors had, for 
[20 years, taken the Portuguese under their protection, and 
his desire also was to protect them. He had considered it 
necessary to inform the Hollanders of this, and he desired 
them to be his friends, and requested them not to undertake 
such an enterprise, but rather retire ; likewise, not to attempt 
anything against the Maldive Islands, or distress his subjects 
with their ships, in order to avoid hostilities on both sides.” 
The Hollanders promised to comply with these demands, and 
continued their route to Cananore, where they cast anchor on the 
27th, and the next day the Vice-Admiral, Cornelius Sebastiansz, 
was deputed, with the factor Houtman and some others, to salute 
the Zamorin, who was the King of Calicut, and, as it were, the 
Emperor of the Malabar Coast. In the roadstead there were 
nine frigates, and a few.sloops were armed to attack them ; but 
they defended themselves so vigorously that the Hollanders 
were compelled to bring up more forces, whereon they captured 
one of them, containing eighty men, fifteen of wltom were 
Portuguese and the rest Moors. All, however, jumped overboard 
and were drowned, except six who were made prisoners, and 
three who escaped by swimming. Nothing more than 23 barrels 
of gunpowder, which the Portuguese were sending to their 
fort in Ceylon, was found in the frigate. 
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On the 3rd November i604, four men came on board the 
Admiral’s ship, on the part of the King, and requested him to cast 
anchor near the spot where his army had been drawn up to 
march against the Portuguese, and where an interview might 
take place. Accordingly, anchor was weighed and the fleet sailed 
to the locality pointed out. 

The next day the Hollanders discovered nineteen frigates sailing 
close to the coast, and distressed them considerably with their 
fire, but were unable to overtake them on account of the calm. 
They learnt, however, from the natives that many persons had 
been killed in them. Shortly afterwards two country vessels 
came in sight, which the four envoys of the Zamorin said were 
Portuguese ; they were attacked and captured, but as they 
were found to contain nothing but cocoanuts, they were 
allowed to depart. On the 6th of the, same month of 
November, the De//t, the Euchuzsen and the yacht Lzttle Dove, 
which had been left near Mozambique to cruize for carraques 
(small vessels), rejoined the fleet and advanced to the place 
where the army of the Zamorin was encamped. 

On the 8th the Zamorin, who, from what “he saw going on 
daily, had come to the conclusion that the Hollanders were the 
enemies of the Portuguese like himself, desired to treat with 
the Admiral. The council of the fleet accordingly resolved that 
the Admiral should go on shore with the factors Houtman, 
Compostoel, Alterman. Captain Nicholas Thyoz and some 
others. When they had landed, the Zamorin received them 
with great civility, and a treaty of alliance was concluded in 
writing, and sworn to solemnly by both parties. The Zam- 
orin granted the Hollanders liberty to trade for ever in all 
the territories subject to his sway, and requested them to 
carry the original of the treaty to Holland. Everything 
having been arranged, the Admiral returned on board with 
his suite. On his return the council decided to send the ships 
Zealand and Enchuisen to Cambay, to endeavour to trade 
there ; but, at the request of the Zamorin, the other ships of the 
fleet sailed to Cochin. 

On the 4th November 1604, the fleet reached the coast of 
Cochin, and continued to sail along it till it arrived near 
enough to the harbour to see all the vessels it contained ; 
but, as no one in the fleet had ever been there, no attempt was 
made to enter it without a pilot, and the fleet continued its voyage 
to Ceylon, where it cast anchor opposite Colombo, which _be- 
longed to the Portuguese. The latter fired a few cannon shots 
at the ships, which were duly replied to, and on the 13th 
December 1604, the fleet reached the coast of Sumatra. 


(Zo be continued.) 
EF. REHATSEK. 











ART. VII.—KARACHI. 
(A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW.) 


IGH up on the map, in the most north westerly corner 
t+ of the Great Indian Peninsula, there projects boldly out 
to sea the bluff, rocky headland of Manora. On its summit flies 
the British flag ; from its crest frown British cannon; under its 
shelter ride safely at anchor the friendly merchant ships which 
carry no unimportant portion of the trade between Europe and 
the east. Bordering this prominence, the coast is low and sandy, 
and dangerous to mariners, as more than one unfortunate mas- 
ter has found to his cost, who—losing his bearings and missing 
the friendly beacon which shines from Manora lighthouse, 120 
feet above sea level,—has been driven by south-westerly gales 
into the jaws of semi-submerged and treacherous mangrove 
swamps, where he has made shipwreck. The promontory, 
projecting south-eastward from the mainland, and leaving a 
space of about three miles between the extreme point and the 
coast to the east, thus encloses a large, but shallow, smooth 
water bay, which may be described as the finest natural harbour 
that India can boast. The reef has an elevation, where it 
is united withthe mainland, of about 40 feet, and rises gradually 
toa height of 100 feet at its extremity, on which stands Fort 
Manora. Its mean width is less than a mile, and it consists 
of soft sandstone and conglomerate—a barren and waterless 
soil. On the western shore of this stony neck of land the 
waves of the Arabian Sea for ever beat, now lulled to a rhythmic 
dalliance, now lashed into fury by the south-west monsoon ; 
while on the eastern shore is peace and shelter. 

This much has Nature conceded to man. And man has added 
to it by running out from the spit an artificial break-water, 
affording complete shelter to ships in the entrance channel, by 
cutting a wide and deep road through the sandy bar which lies 
across the mouth of the harbour, and deepening the haven 
itself, thus rendering it available for a fleet of the largest ships 
that float. 

The break-water, the main feature in the improvements of 
the harbour, is 1,500 feet in length, and runs into five fathoms 
of water. Founded on rubble stone, the superstructure consists 
of huge cubes of concrete, weighing each twenty-seven tons, and 
laid, each reclining against its neighbour, at an angle of about 
30° with the horizon. These magnificent pieces of béton were 
mace at Manora, the ingredients being the conglomerate of 
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which the hill is composed, mixed with Portland cement. They 
were moulded under screw pressure, and, as they set, were laid in 
place by a powerful travelling crane, projected forward on a line 
of rails as the work progressed. The work, commenced in 
1869, was brought to completion in 1873, at a cost of ten lakhs 
of rupees. During the south-west monsoon, to watch from 
the heights of Manora the rollers dashing against this solid 
mass, to be hurled as foam forty feet into the air and descend 
in endless showers of spray, is a truly fascinating sight, 

Overlooking the break-water, and on the very edge of the 
cliff, stands the Fort. Until quite recently the Military Depart- 
ment were content to hold the old Sindi citadel, taken when 
Sind was annexed ; but of late years these obsolete works have 
been entirely dismantled, and the fort has been reconstructed 
on scientific principles, It carries disappearing guns of the 
modern type, it is cut off from the ridge behind by a deep and 
wide ditch, and the face of the cliff to seaward—which for years 
had suffered rapid erosion from the waves (being composed of 
friable conglomerate)—has been revetted strongly from top to 
bottom with solid masonry. Below the fort, the hill has been 
tunnelled into chambers forming magazines. 

On the reef, and behind the fort, are accommodated, in sub- 
stantial stone buildings, the pilot and port establishments, and a 
portion of the Indo-European Electric Telegraph staff. A 
library and billiard room, a school for European and Eurasian 
children, a small Protestant church, alongside of which towers the 
lighthouse, and a few coal-sheds and boat-houses, complete the 
surroundings of this small colony. Practically speaking, they are 
islanders, for their only means of communication with Karachi 
is by boat across the harbour, the mainland north of them 
being an arid, flat waste extending to the base of the Pubb 
Mountains. For their supplies, too, they are dependent on the 
capital of Sind, for Manora can boast of no single acre of 
arable land, or spring of potable water. But the place is never- 
theless healthy in the extreme, being high and open to the 
sea-breeze on every side. 

On the opposite side of the harbour stands Kiamari, nominally 
an island, but gradually, owing to extensive reclamation works, 
becoming united with the mainland. From its southern 
extremity runs out to seaa stone groyne, nearly two miles in 
length—a work carried out in connection with the harbour 
improvements, the point of the groyne and the point of Manora 
break-water thus representing, as it were, the gate pillars to the 
harbour entrance. As the port of Karachi, the position 
of Kiamari is, perhaps, somewhat isolated, but, although it is 
separated from the city by a distance of over three miles, its 
communications by road, rail, and tram neutralize this drawback. 
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Facing the sea, stand the Erskine wharf and the Merewether 
Pier, alongside of which a number of ships of the deepest 
draught can find berths ; also the commissariat, passenger, cus- 
toms and railway piers, for smaller craft to land passengers and 
coods. The wharves are furnished all along with powerful 
hydraulic cranes, with electric light, and with railway sidings to 
facilitate the loading and discharging of cargo; and there is a 
plentiful supply of fresh water brought in pipes from Karachi. 
To the back of this sea front stand the buildings containing the 
hydraulic machinery which supplies power to the cranes ; also 
extensive lines of substantially constructed sheds for storing 
crain, the property of the Port Trust and the North Western 
Railway ; the post office ; a Seamen’s Rest ;a Roman Catholic 
Chapel ; sheds and offices belonging to the Commissariat De- 
partment ; the dwelling-houses of the resident Euopean and 
Eurasian staff, and behind these, again, the native bazaar, in 
which live the crews of the harbour lightersand native boats, the 
coolies engaged in loading ships, and a few dunnzahs and other 
shopkeepers and dudashes, who find a living in catering for the 
community. 

The area conveniently accessible to the sea front being as 
yet limited, extensive reclamation is still being carried on, and 
it is probable that, before many years have elapsed, Kiamari will 
have developed into a very well ordered port. The railway, the 
Port Trust, the Customs, the Commissariat, the Post Office, the 
Police and other Departments, are at present each allotted as 
much space as possible, but it must be admitted that they 
are inconveniently crowded, and that an expansion, by further 
reclamation, is most desirable. This, we have seen, is being 
carried out. 

There are three main arteries connecting Kiamari with the 
capital. The high road, known as the Mole, is a continuous 
embankment, some forty feet wide, five or six feet above spring 
tides, and having its slopes solidly aproned with stone pitch- 
ing. Starting from Merewether Pier, it ends at the Karachi 
Customehouse, which extends across the road on five 
arches, through which all the traffic passes. Shortly before 
reaching the main shore, the Mole is carried on a handsome 
pile bridge, 1,200 feet long, over the Chinee Creek—an arm of 
the sea running from the harbour inland, in a easterly direc- 
tion. This frith is of incalculable value to the harbour, for, 
with a falling tide, it acts as a natural dredger, by pouring an 
immense volume of water ata high velocity right through the 
harbour from end to end, thus assisting the Engineer material- 
ly in keeping open the main channel. 

On the Mole is laid the tramway, along which cars pass 
from morning to night under a seven minute service. The 
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Mole, as a driving road, has been thus somewhat spoiled, and 
it is to be hoped that, in years to come, when the Kiamari 
reclamations shall have expanded to such an extent as to 
merge over a longer line with the mainland, room will 
without difficulty be found to allot the tramways a strip of land 
to themselves. The widening of the present Chinee Creek 
viaduct, or the construction of an additionai bridge, would, of 
course, follow as a necessity. In the meantime there is a 
brisk traffic along the highway, which not seldom becomes 
congested. 

The second artery between the port and the city is the 
railway. Carried on an embankment similar in construction to, 
but less wide than, the Mole, it starts from Kiamari on the left of, 
and parallel with, the Mole, which it crosses, shortly after- 
wards turning to the right, and again resuming its parallelism 
(now on the right of the Mole) where it passes over the Chinee 
Creek. Carried across on an iron pile bridge, the line runs past 
the Custom-house up to the main city station, which stands in 
the heart of mercantile Karachi. This section of the railway 
was constructed in 1887 only, the old line, mentioned further 
on, not having been found sufficient to carry the whole of the 
traffic which has accrued of late years. 

The space between the railroad andthe Mole, before they 
cross, is an extensive and almost stagnant inland sea. There 
are a few waterways in the railway bank, to allow of the tide 
running in and out, so as to flush this lake and keep it sweet ; 
but the area is gradually being reclaimed with sand obtained 
by dredging the harbour, and when it shall have been raised to 
the road level, it will form a most valuable plot for building pur- 
poses. Kiamari, which is now so crowded, will then spread 
itself out into a more convenient and weil arranged seaport town. 
But this area is large, and its reclamation will be the work of 
many years. 

The third artery above alluded to is the old railway line 
between Kiamari and Karachi Cantonments. Starting from 
Merewether Pier, and at right angles to the new line above 
spoken of, it hugs the open sea shore for about two miles, 
after which, turning to the left, it heads straight for the can- 
tonment railway station, which stands about three miles from 
the city depot. The Chinee Creck, where this line crosses, is no 
longer the formidable estuary we saw further west, requiring 
1,200 feet of freedom. It is here accommodated with two small 
timber pile bridges, affording, in all, about one hundred feet of 
waterway, 

This branch was the work of the old Sind Railway Com- 
pany. The traffic is much facilitated by having these two 
independent highways to the port: produce from up-country 
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arriving ready for export, naturally finds its way over the old 
line, there being no object in railing it beyond the Canton- 
ment station on the main line, whereas goods which require 
handling before shipment—such as bones, which have to be 
eround, or cotton, which has to be pressed—proceed to the 
city station, whence they are again, by the new line, forwarded 
to Kiamari, atter having undergone these or any other neces- 
sary processes in the local factories. 

cach are the three routes by which Karachi is approached 
from its seaport. So far as rail and tram communication is 
concerned, they will probably suffice for many years to come; 
but, with the development of trade, the pressure of traffic 
along the Mole will, before long, be found to be excessive, and 
the question of constructing one or more additional highways 
will have to be faced, 

At the northern end of the Chinee Creek viaduct, on the 
Mole, and running in a westerly direction into the harbour, is 
the native jetty, a substantially built stone wharf for the use of 
native craft of low tonnage, alongside of which are to be 
seen, in seemingly inextricable confusion, the masts and rig- 
ging of hundreds of boats. 

Between the Mole and the old railway line on the shore of 
the creek, which has here a fair depth of water and is always 
calm, stands the boat-house, the property of the Karachi Boat 
Club. It is a pretty chalet of wood, and the club boasts of 
not a few fine English-built rowing and sailing boats. 

From the Custom-house, which, as we have seen, is the 
western portal of Karachi, two main thoroughfares run through 
the city. Bifurcating at a point situate about a quarter of a 
mile beyond the arched gateway, where is now being erected 
the Merewether Memorial Clock-tower, the left hand road leads 
to the old native quarter, originally a small fishing village, 
now a populous town of 74,000 inhabitants. There stand the 
jail; a meat and vegetable market ; civil hospital ; charitable 
dispensary, and the Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular Schools, 
It is here that the Church Mission Society have pitched their 
camp, and erected Christ Church and the Mission Schools, A 
handsome Seraz, for the use of the Afghan and Belochi afelas 
which constantly visit Karachi, completes the list of buildings 
worthy of note in this part of the city. 

The road passing to the right of the clock- tower, through 
the business portions of the town, leads to the cantonments, 
generally spoken of as “Camp. ” Ttisa fine, wide thorough- 
fare, serving the banks, courts, European merchant’s godowns, 
cotton presses, metal marts, engineering workshops and offi- 
ces. To the left, stand the Government Telegraph buildings 
and the General Post Office, both buildings of some pretensions, 
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To the right, the terminal railway station, with its extensive 
sidings, goods offices and other godowns; the Municipal 
Engineer’s office and stores ; the steam-ship Company’s offices ; 
Telephone Exchange, and so on. 

Camp once reached, Karachi changes its appearance entirely, 
In place of the crowded and dusty streets through which we 
have passed,—where the din of unceasing traffic jars on the 
ear; where Sindi cartmen, Punjabi coolies, Arab _ sailors, 
Bombay dorahs, Eurasian clerks and semi-African Seedee boys 
jostle each other from the rising of the sun to the setting there- 
of—we have wide and well-watered roads, lined with hand- 
some villas, the dwellings of the European community: roads 
almost deserted, as is the case in most Indian stations, during 
the working hours of the day, but springing into life in the 
cool of the afternoon, when the fashionable’ world, after the 
fatigues of the day, or wearied with its exuut, as the case 
may be, emerges in carriage, or on horseback, to enjoy the mild 
sea-breeze that seldom fails during these evening hours, 

The tall square tower of Trinity Church ; the wooden spirelet 
of Frere Hall, coated with Muntz metal, resplendent in the 
sun ; the handsome stone club buildings, and Government House, 
the residence of the Chief Commissioner, form the prominent 
features of this part of Karachi. This is the fashionable 
quarter, where the houses have some architectural pretensions, 
and stand surrounded by tastefully laid out gardens, and where 
consequently rents run high. 

To the east of this we find the Napier Barracks, a magnifi- 
cent pile in which the European troops are accommodated, and 
the cantonment, railway station, and locomotive workshops. 
Travelling north again, we reach the Sudder Bazar, containing 
English and Native shops, St. Patrick’s, the Roman Catholic 
Church and Convent, and the Scotch Presbyterian Church, 
east of which has recently been erected an exceedingly hand- 
some market. The arsenal also stands here, containing a large 
quantity of shot, shell and powder, and, behind that again, the 
travellers’ bungalow, inconveniently far, perhaps, from the railway 
station, but in other respects an excellent specimen of its class. 

Passing still further north of St. Andrew’s Kirk, by a drive 
of about a mile, with the Native Infantry barracks to the right, 
and many bungalows of a somewhat ancient type to the left, we 
reach at length the Government Gardens, stocked with plants 
and animals of various kinds, the Sunday evening rendezvous of 
all the world and his wife. This, with the dry bed of the Liyari 
river, completes Karachi to the north. 

Returning to the vicinity of Frere Hall, we find two high- 
ways running almost due south down to the sea. These lead to 
Clifton, which is nothing more than a high sandhill on the 
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sea-coast, and affords a favourite evening drive, and to Gizri 
Sanitarium, where convalescent soldiers are sent to recruit in 
the stiff sea-breeze which blows almost perennially. 

This completes the map of Karachi, and if the writer has 
succeeded in making himself geographically clear, it will be 
seen that the place is very much scattered and covers a large 
area, The aspect of the place, generally, may be described as 
barren, sandy and glary, and those whose business takes them 
much out of doors, are wise if they protect their eyes with dark 
classes. 

It may now be interesting to make more detailed mention 
of the more important public works and institutions. To 
begin, then, with the oldest: Trinity Church stands on its own 
eround. fifteen acres in extent and walled in all round. Its 
principle feature is its tall square tower, built in the Italian 
style, 150 feet in height, which forms a landmark seen of ships 
at sea for many miles. It was designed and built by Captain 
John Hill, of the Bombay Engineers, in 1852, at a cost of 
Rs. 57,000. Its nave, 115 feet in length, and 58 feet in width, is 
capable of seating 800 worshippers, and it is furnished with 
clock-chimes_ which ring out the hour of day every fifteen 
minutes. The organ is said to bea fairly good instrument ; 
but it suffers much in the hot, damp climate of Karachi, 
its constant disorders causing no little vexation of spirit to 
those who appreciate good choir music. 

South of the Church stands the fine Municipal building 
known as Frere Hall, erected at a cost of about two lakhs in 
honour of Sir Bartle Frere, who was Commissioner of Sind from 
1851 to 1859. Thehall, which was completed in 1865, is the de- 
sign of Captain St. Clair Wilkins, R. E., and is of the Venetian 
Gothic style, its main feature being an upper storey auditory, 
70 feet long by 35 feet wide, and 38 feet in height. The ceiling 
is a handsome specimen of deodar work, and the floor, of 
Burmah teak, is said by terpsichoreans to be perfect for dancing, 
At one endis an orchestral gallery, and at the other a space 
shut off by tall glazed doors which affords room for a stage 
when theatrical performances, or a supper room, when balls, are 
given. Below the hall, on the ground floor, is a museum and 
library, in the former of which a large number of sadly inartis- 
tic specimens of the taxidermist’s art are displayed (the Bengal 
tiger especially looking as though he were suffering from the 
effects of a previous night’s debauch), and the latter containing 
rich food for the mind, in the shape of about 7,000 volumes. A 
reading room, free to the public, is also attached, the finances 
of which, however, would seem to be in anything but a flourish- 
ing condition, judging by the scanty supply of newspapers and 
periodicals on. its tables. 
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The permanent establishment consists of an unsalaricd 
Honorary Secretary, a paid librarian, curator and peons, the 
entire cost of which is defrayed by the Karachi Municipality. 
The grounds on which the Hall stands, are enclosed by a chaste 
iron railing, the design of Mr. James Strachan, M.I.C.E., the 
present engineer to the Municipality, and erected about the 
year 1875. Within this enclosure is a neatly designed bandstand 
where the regimental bands perform on Saturday evening. 

Next in order of architectural importance, in this part of 
Karachi, is the Sind Club, a handsome upper storeyed stone 
building, erected about ten years ago, The roomsare lofty and 
airy, the floors are of inlaid Minton tiles, and the furniture is 
of superior English manufacture. It may be said to be, as a 
club, without a rival in Northern India. The entrance fee of 
Rs. 200 may perhaps be regarded by some as high for a fluc- 
tuating population like that of Sind, but, in view of the large 
amount of money spent on the buildings, this is probably un- 
avoidable. 

Government House, to the west-of the Club, is a long 
building, internally everything that could be desired for comfort 
and convenience, but with an exterior possessing no pretensions 
whatever to architectural effect. It was built by Sir Charles 
Napier, when Governor of the Province, and sold by him to the 
Government of India. 

The St. Patrick’s Church and School, above alluded to, was 
commenced as far back as 1859, and did not reach its present 
complete condition until 1870. The School building consists 
of acentral tower with two wings, with its class rooms and 
refectory on the ground floor, and its dormitories above, where 
are also the nun’s private apartments. It iscapable of accommo- 
dating forty boarders and two hundred day scholars, The 
institution is under the supervision of a Lady Superior, assisted 
by several nuns and lay sisters, The Municipality give a 
monthly grant-in-aid of Rs. 60 to the school, The Church is 
a separate building, erected by subscription, and is capable of 
seating about 700 persons. 

For the children of Protestants, the European and Indo- 
European School was founded in 1854, under the auspices of 
Sir Bartle Frere. A sound and liberal education is afforded to 
the children of Europeans and Eurasians residing in Sind, and 
to the children of European soldiers, It is supported by 
school fees and grants from Government and the Municipality. 
Its buildings present no architectural features worthy of note. 

St. Andrew’s, the Presbyterian place of worship, is the design 
of Mr. Newnham, late Chief Engineer of the Sind Railway, 
its style being Gothic of the 14th century. It is perhaps the 
most pleasing architectural specimen in Karachi. The steeple 
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is 135 feet high, and there is a fine rose window 18 feet in 
diameter at the, south end. The building cost Rs. 56,000, of 
which Rs. 25,000 was contributed by Government, It affords 
room for 400 people and, as there is a large Scotch community 
in Karachi, is fairly well filled at its services. The organ was 
built by Mr, F. E. Robertson, whose name is well known in 
connection with the Sukkur Bridge, and who is now Chief 
Engineer of the East Indian Railway. 

Christ Church, standing in the heart of the native town, 
belongs to the Church Mission Society, It is a small, but neat, 
structure in the early English style, seating about 200 persons, 
and was built in 1866. Both English and Native services are 
carried on by ordained European Missionaries. There is also 
a school affording accommodation for about 200 pupils. The 
Municipality contributes Rs. 50 per month to this educational 
institution. 

There are also a:Government High School, a vernacular school, 
and an Anglo-Vernacular School, non-denominational, and 
housed in buildings of a very ordinary type. These, and two 
private Parsee Schools, complete the educational establishments 
in Karachi. 

The Napier Barracks have already been passingly alluded 
to. They were built in the time of Sir Charles Napier, and 
afterwards added to in 1868 at a cost of five lakhs of rupees 
The upper dormitories are 279 feet long, and 25 feet wide, 
with 12 feet verandahs on both sides. At either end of each 
block, of which there are ten in number, are the Sergeants’ 
quarters, and the lower storeys consist of day-rooms for the 
men, recreation rooms, and regimental offices, They are 
capable of housing an entire regiment of infantry. The popu- 
lar King’s Own (East Lancashire) are the present occupants. 

The artillery are housed in three fine upper-storeyed barracks 
south of the Arsenal, near to which are a hospital, gunsheds, 
stables, workshops, officers’ mess, &c. The native infantry 
(Belochis) barracks are mud bungalows of the good old type, 
on the road to the Zoological Gardens. 

The Civil hospital, 340 feet long, and double-storeyed, is a 
conspicuous, though nota particularly handsome, building. It 
was erected partly by Government in 1854, and completed 
by the Sind Railway Company in 1859. It contains wards, 
accommodating seventy-five beds. 

Karachi boasts of a large jail, with room for 800 prisoners. 
It is, perhaps, worth noting that, of the two classes received 
here, that is Mahomedans and Hindus, twelve per cent. only 
belong to the latter. There are extensive workshops inside, 
where the prisoners are employed making hemp rope, chairs, 
carpets and tents. 
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The Freemasons are in great force in Sind and hold their 
meetings in a large, but extremely unsightly, building, near 
Trinity Church. 

Among more recently constructed buildings must not be 
forgotten the new market, which stands to the east of St. 
Andrew’s Church. Designed on the principle of the Crawford 
Markets in Bombay, it presents, with its tall clock tower, a 
prominent feature in the architectural beauties of the city, 
Meat, fish, fruit and vegetables have each their allotted quarter, 
and there is also a fancy bazar reminding one dimly of the 
Burlington arcade. The market is under’ the supervision 
of a European Superintendent, a most obliging son of 
Erin, who is only too eager to pilot round the establish- 
ment any ladies who may venture to try a little marketing 
for themselves. The building was designed and built by Mr, 
Strachan, before mentioned, the funds being found by the 
Municipality. If we now mention the City Railway Station, 
we shall have about completed the list of buildings which can 
lay claim to being ornamental. It is a long block, standing 
at right angles to the lines of rail, forming thus. what Engineers 
term a dead-end to the Railway, the passenger and goods 
platforms jutting out at right angles to the building. The 
lower storey, which was built by the Sind Railw ay Company, 
contains the booking offices, public waiting rooms, telegraph 
and pay offices, and in the upper storey, which was added only 
last year by Government, are accommodated the offices of the 
Assistant Director in Sind and the District Traffic Superin- 
tendent and District Engineer. 

The whole of Karachi is built with a light grey limestone, 
quarried about four miles off. It is soft and easily worked, and 
masonry is therefore cheap, but the stone weathers rapidly 
under the damp sea-breeze, and it is thus not very suitable for 
external cornices and mouldings. The Engineer who built 
Frere Hall, wisely took this into account, and “for his verandah 
columns obtained a white oolitic limestone from Bolari, distant 
about 80 miles on the Railway. But this is a luxury, of course, 
which ordinary house-builders cannot afford, the cost of 
carriage of stone by rail over such a distance being prohibitive. 

Karachi may be said to be undergoing complete renovation. 
The houses of the old style, composed ‘of rubble stone, laid in 
mud,single-storey ed,and covered with heavy, low, cylindrical tiled 
roofs, are gradually giving place to tastefully designed upper- 
storeyed buildings, in “which the workmanship is ‘of a vastly 
improved description. Rents for private houses run from Rs. 80 
to Rs, 160, and as building is going on rapidly in the more 
fashionable quarter and along the Clifton Road, it is to be 
presumed that house property has proved a safe investment. 
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Another great improvement which has taken place of late 
vears, is in the care and attention which has been bestowed 
on floriculture and arboriculture. To those who knew Karachi 
as it was ten to fifteen years ago, and who have not seen it 
since, a revisit now would be a surprising pleasure. Com- 
pounds erst bare of all vegetation have been translated into 
smiling flower gardens, and where formerly, under foot, were 
sand and scattered pebbles, is now soft, velvety turf, of a 
refreshing green. The trees along the highways are, as yet, 
scarcely old enough to afford much shelter ; but they are strug- 
sling to grow, the poverty of the soil and the prevalence 
of the wind in one direction, which blows them over at an 
angle of twenty degrees from the perpendicular, notwith- 
standing. 

This change is due entirely to water. Until quite recent 
years, Karachi depended entirely for its supply on a few brack- 
ish wells, and the uncertain freshets down the Liyari river. 
The great evil of a scarcity of good water had, however, early 
engaged attention, no less than ten different projects to obtain 
it from the Malir a (river about fourteen miles distant from the 
town), from wells in the Liyari, by canal from the River Indus, 
and from the Hubb river, a hill torrent twenty-two miles from 
Karachi, having been discussed and estimated. It was not 
until the year 1875 that Government and the Municipality 
finally determined on the Malir scheme, the design of their 
then newly appointed Engineer, Mr. Strachan—a scheme which 
he has carried to completion and which has accomplished all that, 
and more than, it promised. 

The Malir, where the Railway crosses it, is fourteen miles 
from Karachi, a wide and sandy—bedded river, dry, save after 
an occasional fall of rain in the hills, when it comes down 
in flood, sometimes with great violence, as was the case about 
the year 1865, when it carried away half the Railway bridge. 
To give an idea of its width, it may be mentioned that the 
Railway is carried over it on twenty-seven spans of eighty 
feet each, thus admitting nearly half a mile of waterway. 
Some five miles above the Railway bridge are the headworks, 
which consist of two wells of great diameter, sunk deep into 
the bed of the river. The water, at even the driest season 
of the year, is found a few feet below the surface, so that the 
wells at all times store up a goodly quantity. . From the 
Wells the water flows in pipes, in an arched masonry culvert 
and in an open conduit (according as the section of the 
country demands}, entirely by gravitation, into Karachi, where 
it falls into a large settling tank, excavated on the hilly 
ground to the east of the Napier Barracks. Thence it is led 
in pipes all over the city, and even as far as Kiamari, the 
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levels being so arranged that water is laid on in the upper 
storey bathrooms of all houses whose owners choose to have 
it. Hydrants are placed in the streets at convenient spots, 
the arrangements by which dfzstzes fill their bullocks’ massacks 
by driving their animals under a_ low stone arch in the soffit 
of which is the delivery pipe, being especially convenient. 
The Railway, by an annual payment to the Municipality, 
obtain a liberal supply in their own tanks at ground level, whence 
it is pumped into high-pressure tanks on a tower, the summit 
of which is some thirty feet above the level of the rails. So 
plentiful is the water, that it runs frdm pipes all day long in 
private gardens all over cantonments, and it is thus gradually 
transforming an arid desert into a picturesque station. It 
follows, of course, that the old wells, with their saline water, are 
now almost entirely abandoned. 

But if Karachi may be said to take rank as a first rate city, 
as far as its water supply is concerned, it is, in many other 
respects, still far behind the age. The lighting, for instance, is 
atrocious, consisting of here and there a few flickering kerosine 
burners ; all the projects hitherto made for improving it having, 
it is said,.failed to establish their financial soundness. Neither 
cas nor the electric light can be furnished without a large con- 
sumption of coal, and coal is as yet most expensive. It is not 
unreasonable to hope, however, that the oil from Kattan, or 
the coal from Azost may some day be produced in suffi- 
cient quantities, and at a sufficiently low rate, to solve the 
problem. 

The existing drainage of Karachi is also most primitive. 
The city lies so low, being in fact but a few feet above the 
level of the tides, that no system based on gravitation can be 
effectually designed. The question is, however, now engaging 
attention, and the Municipality have submitted to the Bombay 
Government a project on the hydro-pneumatic plan, by which 
sewage can be ejected to any desirable level, the carrying out 
of which it is hoped Government will see its way to sanction. 

Karachi can boast of fairly good roads as Indian stations 
co, but the soft stone of which their metal is composed is 
unfitted for heavy traffic. Consequently, in the busy locality 
near the Custom-House, wood-paving has been introduced as 
an experiment. That it wears uncommonly well is undeni- 
able: whether it will repay the heavy initial cost is an open 
question. 

The Tramway Company have laid their rails through all the 
main thoroughfares, over which the cars run at intervals of from 
five to ten minutes, and as the town is well provided with 
carriages on hire, the means of locomotion may be said to be 
excellent in quality and ample in quantity. 
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The European community is far more mixed than is the case 
in most up-country stations To the military and official 
elements is added a large percentage of mercantile people, 
Scotch, German and Greek, and the society may thus be des- 
cribed as most pleasant in its variety. The season, which lasts 
from June to September, this being the most agreeable part 
of the year, is usually very gay, amusements, public and pri- 
vate, following each other in rapid succession. The Artillery 
and British Infantry have each their own theatre, where the 
soldiers not seldom indulge the public with that melo-drama 
and tragedy of which they are such passed masters, and the 
haut-ton frequently crystallise into knots in order to display, on 
the boards of the Frere Hall stage, their histrionic powers. 

The Assembly Rooms, or, as they are locally named, the 
Gymkhana, afford a pleasant resort, morning and evening, for 
pleasure-seekers. The building, erected some six or seven 
years ago, is substantial, having externally the appearance of 
an old English farm house, with its steep pitched roof and 
red tiles, and internally is arranged as a dancing hall, reading 
room, covered badminton court, and concert room. Lawn- 
tennis and badminton are here constantly played, and during 
the season smoking concerts are in fashion. There is much 
musical talent of a high order in Karachi, and some really 
sood classical music is sometimes rendered. For other amusc- 
ments, in addition to ordinary dinner parties and _ private 
dances, may be mentioned picnics in the harbour, where the 
inembers of the Boat Club occasionally arrange regattas, and 
where deep sea-line fishing is in vogue. Another favourite 
spot for picnics is Magar Pir, which place deserves a few 
lines to itself. 

Seven miles north-of Karachi is Magar Talao (Crocodile 
Tank), or Magar Pir, situate in a valley in the hills, about 
800 feet high. It is a swamp, enclosed by a belt of lofty palm 
trees, and in it dwell unmolested hundreds of alligators. Close 
by, is a mosque dedicated to Pzr Hayz Mougho, who is esteemed 
a saint by both Hindus and Mahomedans,. The priests in 
charge feed the saurians, and act as showmen to visitors to the 
place. On payment of a trifling fee, a goat is sacrificed by 
having its throat cut, and is then thrown*over the low parapet 
wall surrounding the tank, to the monsters below, who imme- 
diately rush at the prize, fighting and struggling in confusion 
fora share of the blood. The sight is disgusting in the ex- 
treme, more especially if the goat be thrown in alive, as is 
sometimes the case, unless the priests be especially forbidden 
to perpetrate this inhuman act of cruelty. The fate of a 
human being who should by accident fall over this dwarf wall, 
would be truly shocking. There is a legend extant in Sind, 
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that, many years ago, a young griff, fresh from homé, laid a 
wager that he would, by stepping lightly over the backs of 
the alligators, cross from one side of the tank to the other in 
safety. He is said to have accomplished this feat, but to such 
as have witnessed the ferocity with which the brutes rush at, 
and attack, anything thrown in amongst them, the tale is quite 
incredible. The lad would have been torn to pieces in such an 
attempt. 

Close by the tank is a small dak-dungalow, where visitors 
find shelter from the sun during the heat of the day. The 
picnic parties usually spend the entire day here, driving out, 
or riding out on camels, in the cool of early morning, and 
returning late in the afternoon. The road from Karachi is 
unmetalled: progress in a wheeled conveyance is therefore 
slow. 

So far as sport is concerned, dwellers in the capital of Sind 
are fairly well off, those, at least, who have enthusiasm sufficient 
to carry them a short way out from Karachi itself. There is 
good mafseer fishing to be had in the river Hubb; which can 
be reached by camel, and where a small resthouse stands for 
the convenience of sportsmen. For small game shooting the 
valley of the Indus, with its spills from the river, occurring 
at every few miles, is renowned. These dhunds, as they are 
locally termed, get filled in the flood season, to be left when 
the river falls, full of stagnant water, thick with tangled weeds, 
and covered over the surface with blooming water lilies, 
Round the edges thick coarse grass usually grows in profusion, 
and, with this favourble cover, the dunds are, in the cold 
weather, alive with wildfowl., 

The nearest to Karachi of these swamps thatis easily accessible 
is at Vungshai, a station on the railway, about fifty miles out. 
Tie Saturday night mail train from Karachi, during the shoot- 
ing season, seldom fails to carry one or more parties of sports- 
men, who, having completed their week’s work, spend the 
Sunday among the Yungshai ducks. The dhunds are to be 
found here and there all the way up the line of railway, the 
largest being Lake J/auchar, opposite the town of Schwan. 
This place is reached by a night’s run by rail, but, the lake 
lying some distance from the railway and being so large as to 
take some time to shoot—the birds by no means being always 
found in the same spot—it takes more than a Saturday to 
Monday trip to enjoy. Indeed, to make sure of good sport, 
a week is necessary, during which, camped in a tent along side 
the lake, near one of the fishing villages, the sportsman spends 
his whole day in one of the flat-bottomed native boats which 
abound, in being poled from place to place in search of 
wildfowl. As the lake, when full, is from fifteen to twenty, by 
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fen miles in extent, it is easy to conceive that there is room on 
it for an unlimited number of guns The open water, some 
little way off the shore is, during the cold weather, black, in 
patches, with wild duck, the effect of a shot fired being that 
they rise e” masse with a perfect voar of wings. They are 
by no means easily bagged thus in the open, however, having 
a very shrewd notion of what gun range means. Better sport 
is, in fact, generally to be obtained among the thick bulrushes 
which line the shore, where the duck are surprised, and rise like 
partridges, right under the prow of the boat. It is needless to 
say the ducks are in great variety, no less than twenty-seven 
kinds having been noted, from the small common teal to the 
heavy and not at all gamey “ Brahmini,’ the most common, 
perhaps, being the mallard, gadwell, redheaded pochard and 
the shovellers. Geese, flamingo, pelicans, herons, storks, terns 
and cormorants also abound, the lake being thus literally alive 
with the feathered tribe. Round the edges, and here and there 
on islands, very good snipe-shocting fs to be had, and here, also, 
a few quail, black and grey partridge, and an occasional sand- 
vrouse are likely to be flushed. 

The natives snare the wildfow] by erecting long lines of nets 
into which the birds fly at night, and they have alse another 
and more sportsmanlike modus operand: to secure them, 

This is for a man ina nude state, with his body well pro- 
tected by a coating of mustard oil, to put off from the bank 
with his head encased in the preserved skin of a goose or 
some other large specimen. The head and wings of the bird 
are arranged by these rough and ready taxidermists to resemble, 
as nearly as possible, the living creature, and thus disguised, 
this decoy quietly wades along upto his neck in water until 
a flock of duck, sitting on the water, having been reached, one 
er more of the’ number fall -victims by being pulled under by 
the legs, when the sportsman fastens them to a girdle round 
his waist and again makes for the shore. The birds, thus 
secured alive, are sold in the Schwan market. 

The lake is also teeming with fish, which are killed by the 
Mohanas (the fisher caste), This is accomplished in two ways. 
A small boat is gently propelled, the sportsman leaning over 
the side with a handful of very light reed spears, and peering 
into the transparent water below. The fish, swimming among 
the reeds, are easily seen; and with a dexterity, born of long 
practice, the bunch of spears is hurled and the victim below 
is transfixed. Another way, on a larger scale,“of making a 
haul, is for a number of boats, say thirty or forty, to co-operate. 
They range themselves on the open lake in a crescent shape, 
and are then propelled, almost touching each other, in the 
direction of along net which has been previously stretched 
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on poles sunk into the mud. This armada, in its progress, 
keeps up a diabolical din of ¢om-toming, yelling and _ beating 
of the boat-bottoms with wooden clappers made for the 
purpose and worked by the feet, and the fish, alarmed at the 
noise, are driven ahead until they fall victims in hundreds into 
the nets. The A/ohanas live almost entirely on fish, and they 
are physically, perhaps, the finest specimens of the Sindi race, 
the men being tall, broad and deep-shouldered and narrow- 
waisted, while the women, many of them, would make neat 
models for a sculptor’s chisel. 

There is not much sport for the rifle in lower Sind. In the 
hills behind Schwan are to be found ibex and the wildsheep, gud, 
and in the plains, hog-deer and Chinkara are sometimes 
bagged. Black-buck are never seen, One or two tigers have 
been killed ; but the country is too dry for tigers, and does not 
afford that wealth of shelter which they delight in. 

For those of more sedentary habits, who prefer the study 
of natural history to the pursuit of game, the Karachi 
Zoological Gardens are a source of much interest. Added to 
the lions and tigers, bears, monkeys, and deer of various 
species usually to be found in such collections, Karachi also 
boasts of some fine specimens of ostriches. These birds breed, 
but hitherto all attempts to rear the young have proved fruitless. 

Another favourite amusement with the Europeans is _turtle- 
turning on the seashore below Clifton. This is done at night, 
when a full moon favours the enthusiasts, of whom there are 
many, especially among the ladies. 

Altogether, what with sport in the winter, and balls, parties, 
picnics, sky-races, concerts and theatricals in the summer 
months, no one, fond of excitement, need ever be dull in this 
city of the West. 

For bookworms the Frere Hall library affords plenty of good 
solid reading, though it is much to be regretted that new 
books seem to be but seldom added to the collection. 

The press in Sind, it must be acknowledged, is sadly behind 
the age. No less than three papers appear: the “ Szud 
Gasette,’ the “ Sind Times” and the “ Phoenix,’ all tri-weeklies, 
in which the latest telegrams are to be found ; but the editorial 
talent is not of ahigh order, the journals being filled mostly 
with cuttings from the Bombay or up-country papers. The 
“ Pioneer,’ the “ Civil and Military Gazette” and the “ Week's 
News” are, however, obtainable at Wheeler’s book stall on the 
railway platform. 

There is an opening for a first-class hotel. Two or three 
hotels exist; but they are all very poor, the public, as a rule, 
preferring the travellers’ bungalow to any of them. A good 
hotel on the Chifton road, open to the sea-breeze, with upper 
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storey bedrooms and a good table a’holfe and billiard and 
coffee rooms, would probably pay, as many Government 
officials from up-country spend short leave in Karachi during 
the summer, and there is alsoa large community of bachelors 
resident in Karachi all the year round, who would prefer to live 
thus and avoid the trouble and expense of housekeeping, 
if only they could be insured a reasonable amount of comfort. 

Living is dear, as it isin most Indian seaport towns. Meat 
is poor and expensive, but there is always a plentiful supply 
of good fish—soles, oysters, sea-salmon, &c.,—from the harbour, 
and the fruit market is kept fairly well stocked by the bi- 
weekly mail steamer arriving from Bombay ; a supply of vege- 
tables is regularly obtainable from the Government gardens 
before mentioned. 

The shops are, of course, numerous, but, with the exception 
cf one or two good chemists and general provision and wine 
merchants’ establishments, they are not of a very high order, 
the ladies especially complaining of the want of some really 
fashionable “ szodzste.” 

The chief charm of the place is undoubtedly its climate. 
This is,on the whole, the most salubrious in Sind, the town being 
well open to the sea-breeze, which blows for eight months of 
the year. The rainfall is very low, for, though situate on the 
verge of both the S.-W. and the N.-W. monsoons, the city is un- 
refreshed by the water of either, the average fall being five 
inches only. The hottest months are April, May and October. 
From November to March the temperature is low over the 
whole of Sind, and from June to September a steady sea 
wind blows, which keeps down the thermometer along the coast 
line. Fifty miles inland, the sea-breeze is no longer felt, and 
the heat is intense. ‘The mean temperature during the year 
in Karachi is said to be 77°. Punkahs are not used, and doors 
and windows are seldom closed against the heat. The air, 
however, is excessively damp, the climate is very relaxing, 
and there are many who prefer the burning inland plains, where 
the heat, though great, is perfectly dry. It is said by some 
that Karachi owes its salubrity in a great measure to the man- 
crove which grows profusely in the swamps between it and 
Kiamari, and over which the prevailing wind blows. The man- 
grove bush is a source of revenue to the Municipality, who 
exact payment from the owners of camels for cutting it down 
for the use of their beasts, who thrive on its Historically, 
Karachi is a place of no interest whatever. It is believed to 
stand in the immediate neighbourhood of the site of the 
ancient seaport of Dewa/, which, as far back as A.D. 7II, is 
mentioned as having been captured and annexed during an 
Arab invasion of Sind. From that date no record exists up 
to about 1725, when it appears that Karachi had no existence 
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whatever. There was then, however, a town called Kharak, 
situate on the Hubb river, where it falls into the sea, which 
was in 1729, entirely deserted by its inhabitants, who found 
their trade with Muscat, Surat and Malabar falling off, owing 
to the increasing difficulty native craft experienced in approach- 
ing the place, by reason of the roadstead silting up. This com- 
munity migrated and settled in a fresh spot, which they named 
Kalachi-Kun, where Karachi now stands. It belonged, at one 
period after this date, to the Khan of Kelat who, however, was 
forced to surrender it in 1795 to the Talpur Chiefs. Under this 
Government the trade of the place increased sensibly, and a fort 
was in 1797 built at Manora. In 1838 the population was 
14,000 souls, half being Hindus, the remainder Mahomedans 
of the Baloch, Jokia, Mohana and Jat tribes, the two latter 
forming the fishing and artisan classes, and the Balochis taking 
service as soldiers. The Government of Karachi was, under 
the Mirs, vested in a civil and military governor, styled the 
Nawab, with uncontrolled authority, subject to appeal only 
before the Court of Hydrabad. The mercantile community 
was principally Hindu, many wealthy merchants living here 
who had agencies at Muscat, Bombay, Shikarpur and as far 
as Cabul and Herat. Some attention appears to have been 
paid to education under the Mirs’ Government, there being 
both Brahmin and Mussulman schools, in the former of which 
Sindi was taught, the Mulas instructing in the Persian language, 
Such was the condition of Karachi when Sind was annexed by 
the British. 

It was in connection with the Cabul campaign of 1838 that 
Sind fell into English hands. The despatch of a body of 
British troops from Bombay, vzéd the Indus, to join the forces 
in the north, being necessary, Lord Auckland, then Governor- 
General, gave the order, and added carte-blanche to displace 
any chief who should prove unfriendly to, or refuse to assist 
the expedition. A hostile demeanour taken up by the ruling chiefs 
ended in the occupation of Sind by a British force, when fort 
Manora was captured. Sir Charles Napier was then commis- 
sioned, as first Governor of the Province, in 1842, with sole 
political authority over the territories of the lower Indus. He 
was not, however, destined to maintain supremacy without 
fighting for it, hostilities being opened by the Amirs of Sind 
with their Belochi followers, and the matter not being finally 
settled until its culmination in the battle of Miani, nine miles 
from Hydrabad. Shortly after this decisive victory, the Mirs of 
Khairpur and Hydrabad surrendered unconditionally. 

Sir Charles’ rule was the rule of the sword. He found many 
abuses to right, and he did this with the strong hand of a 
conqueror. Infanticide and wife murder, which were most 
prevalent, he entirely checked, and the oppression of villagers 
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by the native soldiery he punished with death. He also con- 
jrmed in the possession of their estates all Jagirdars who 
proffered their allegiance within a given time after the battle 
of Miani, and he remodelled entirely the judicial and revenue 
systems. Inthe midst of this exercise of statesmanship his 
military genius was not left idle, for in 1845 he, with 6,000 men, 
put down a rising of the robber tribes in the hills north of 
Sind, and. in the following year he marched against Bawalpur 
from Sukkur, with 12,000 men and thirty guns, to coerce the 
Nawab into relinquishing the hostile attitude he had taken up 
avainst the British occupation. His proclamations to the newly 
conquered natives were of an autocratic form, his favourite way 
of finishing up being by saying : “ The enforcement of obedi- 
ence is like physic, not agreeable, but at times very necessary.” 

He governed the Province he had won for the Crown for four- 
and-a-half years only, at the end of which time he passed through 
Karachi, on his way to England. A memorial window in Trinity 
Church and an obelisk on the Mole, erected on the very last 
spot of Indian soil which the Governor trod, remain to remind 
those now living of this gallant Englishman’s career, 

After his departure, the Province was placed under the 
Bombay Government, the first Commissioner being Mr. Pringle, 
of the Bombay Civil Service. This officer carried on the 
administration for three years, at the close of which the reins 
were handed over to Mr. Frere (afterwards Sir Bartle), whose 
name is a household word in Sind. Under his administration 
the country became rapidly more peaceful and civilized. Old 
canals were cleared and new ones were constructed ; good roads 
were made and new villages sprang up with rapidity. Munici- 
val Acts were brought into operation, and a judicial code was 
framed. Sir Bartle threw up office for a.seat in the Supreme 
Council in 1859, respected and beloved by all classes, Euro- 
pean and native, of the community, as was testified by the 
liberal manner in which subscriptions for the erection of Frere 
Hall in his honour soon came pouring in. 

The great wave of the Indian Mutiny was felt in Sind, but 
happily the cutbreak was promptly quelled. On the 14th 
September 1857, the 21st Bombay native infantry mutinied, the 
sepoys being told off to murder the European officials, including 
the Commissioner himself. But the conspiracy came to light, 
fortunately, in time for precautionary measures to be taken, and 
the ringleaders were captured, tried and punished, sixteen 
suffering the death penalty, and a large number being transported. 

After Sir Bartle Frere came Mr. T. D. Inverarity’s administra- 
tion, after which that of Mr. S. Mansfield, who, in his turn, made 
it over to Sir William Merewether, whose name will ever be 
remembered in connection with the Karachi harbour works, 

The first concrete block of the Manora breakwater was laid 
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by Sir William in 1870, and the last in 1873. The main pier at 
Kiamari, where ships of the deepest draught can touch Sind 
soil, bears his name. The clock-tower that is being erected to 
his memory, has already been alluded to. 

Events, subsequent to the administration of this Commis- 
sioner, are of too recent occurrence to be dignified with the name 
of history. Suffice it to say that the country has been very 
much opened out during the past fifteen years by its railway 
communications with the Punjab.—the Sind Railway between 
Karachi and Kotri (105 miles ) constructed in Mr. Inverarity’s 
time, having been extended up the valleys of the Indus and 
Sutlej as far as Multan, where it joins the Punjab and Delhi 
Railway to Lahore. The whole of the line is now incorporated 
with the system known as the North-Western Railway. 

Owing to this opening of communications, and to the assur- 
ance masters now have of asafe anchorage in the harbour, the 
export trade is increasing rapidly, and all Sind now requires to 
complete her prosperity is a severance from Bombay, and yet 
further railway communication with the north. The two sea- 
ports compete with one another, and it would therefore be to 
the advantage of Sind to be independent, or, if not independent, 
to be annexed to the Punjab administration, whose interests do 
not clash with hers. Bombay, however, for obvious reasons, 
would fain let things remain as they are. She would prefer to 
have authority over her competitor, and there are a few fairly 
cood appointments in the Sind Commission which the Bombay 
Civil Service would be loth to part with. The question has 
been for years, and still is, before the Supreme Government. 

As regards the additional railway, the proposed alignment is 
from Kotrito Delhi direct, vzd the Bikaneer desert. On the 
strong representation of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, 
the Government have. for the past few years, been surveying 
alternate routes, the difficulties to be overcome being the pre- 
sence of huge shifting sandhills and the paucity of water in the 
desert. These drawbacks, it is hoped, will be surmounted, and 
before long the line will most probably be constructed with 
private capital, if indeed the Government does not see reason 
to modify its present avowed intention of refusing to undertake 
its construction as a State work, or to give a guarantee. 

As being the nearest Indian seaport to Aden, Karachi has, at 
any rate, a right to assert herself, and it is possible that in the 
near future she will have so far developed her trade as to war- 
rant a direct weekly mail service with Europe being instituted. 
Beyond this are, of course, greater possibilities, which a future 
generation may see realised. If the Euphrates Valley line 
ever becomes an accomplished fact, the main portal of British 
India will be Karachi, the Capital of Sind. 


E. B. 











Art. VIIL—THE SECRET OF THE ASSASSINS: 
A CRITICISM, AND A SUGGESTION, 


1 7 HEN Marco Polo undertook to enlighten Europe regard- 
\ ing the secret of the Assassins, the rough and ready critic 
of the day assailed his narrative with a storm of ridicule. It 
was M, Sylvestre de Sacy who first re-habilitated the story, which 
was subsequently adopted by Von Hammer, in his history of 
the Sect, and has since been generally accepted. It is question- 
able, however, whether the incredulity of the comtemporaries 
of the great Venetian traveller was not more reasonable than 
the confidence of the modern Orientalist. What M. Sylvestre 
de Sacy really proved, was not that the story was worthy of 
belief, but that Marco Polo, in relating it, was merely repro- 
ducing what he had read, or heard, from others. That it is 
essentially incredible, can, I think, be shown without much 
difficulty, 

The annals of organised crime contain no chapter so mar- 
vellous, or so appalling, as that which deals with the history of 
the infamous Order founded by Hassan, the son of Sabah. Never 
has obedience so absolute been imposed by one man on many, 
as that which the Grand Masters exacted from their followers, 
Never has power so tremendous as that which they wielded for 
nearly two centuries, been based on material means so dispro- 
portionately slender, or employed for purposes so wholly 
diabolical. Never has any conspiracy against social order 
counted victims at once so numerous and so illustrious, or 
inspired so intense and -universal a-terror. 

To trace in detail the career of this association of murderers, 
whose agents, in the words of one writer, “spread themselves 
in troops over the whole of Asia and darkened the face of the 
earth,” forms no part of my present purpose. From the time 
when the Founder and first Grand Master of the Order, towards 
the close of the 11th century, possessed himself of the mountain 
stronghold of Alamut, till the surrender of its last Grand 
Master to Halaku, in 1257, their daggers, set in motion some- 
times by avarice, sometimes by revenge, spared none, however 
great his power or his sanctify, whose death could subserve their 
ends. Such was the variety of the disguises assurhed by their 
emissaries, such the prudence and caution observed by them, 
says William, Bishop of Tyre, that it was impossible for the 
destined victims to avoid their daggers. The only certain 
protection against them was insignificance, For the prince, the 
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vizier, the gencral, the only resource was the payment of a 
heavy ransom, or to be constantly armed and surrounded by 
cuards. The latter precaution, indeed, often proved but a frail 
one ; for among the guards and personal retinues of the great, 
were frequently to be found Assassins in disguise. Even the 
redoubtable Saladin, though he escaped with his life, was twice 
the mark for their poniards. Christians, as the murder of 
Raymond Count of Tripoli, before the altar, and probably that 
of Conrad, Marquess of Montferrat, testify, were no more secure 
from their vengeance than Muhammadans. 

That, with comparatively insignificant military resources, 
the Assassins were able to establish themselves, openly and in 
most cases by force, in one after another of the strongholds of 
Irak-Arabia, Kohistan and Syria, must be attributed as much 
to the political circumstances of the times as to the dread in 
which they were held. The keystone of the system which 
made it possible for the Grand Master, from his chamber in the 
castle of Alamut, to hold half Asia for five generations under 
the dominion of the dagger, was the complete self-subjection 
of the devotees of the Order to his will. Melekshah, Sultan 
of the Seljuks, says Von Hammer, on the authority of El- 
macini, having sent an ambassador to Hassan, the son of 
Sabah, the first of the Grand Masters, to require his obedience 
and fealty, he called several of the initiated into his presence ; 
“ Beckoning to one of them, he said, ‘Kill thyself! and he 
instantly stabbed himself: to another ; ‘Throw thyself down 
from the rampart.’ The next instant he lay a mutilated corpse 
in the moat. On this the Grand Master, turning to the envoy, 
who was unnerved by terror, said : ‘In this way am I obeyed by 
seventy thousand faithful subjects. Be that my answer to thy 
master,’ ” 

Count Henry of Champagne, a century later, is said to have 
received a similar proof of the power of the then Grand 
Master. 

What was the talisman by which the Grand Master achieved 
this absolute empire over the wills of his followers ? 

The explanation most generally received is that, within the 
precincts of his palace, the Grand Master caused delightful 
gardens to be laid out, where the beauties of nature were sup- 
plemented by all that art could suggest, to allure the senses. 
There flower beds of every hue delighted the eye; bubbling 
fountains mingled their sweet murmur with music and the 
song of birds, to charm the ear ; luxuriously furnished pavilions 
invited to rest ; seductive maidens, beautiful as the houris of 
Paradise, wooed to pleasure. To these gardens, after they had 
been rendered insensible by a preparation of Indian hemp, the 
youths who had been selected by the Grand Master to execute 
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iis bloodthirsty behests, were conducted. There, when they 
awoke, they found themselves in an enchanted region, surround- 
ed by what seemed more than mundane fascinations, and, 
“uncertain,” to quote the words of M. Sylvestre de Sacy, 
“whether they were still on earth, or sauaae they had aI 
entered upon the enjoyment of that felicity the picture of which 
had been so often presented to their imagination, they yielded 
in transport to all kinds of seduction.” After passing a suffi- 
cient time in the full fruition of these pleasures, they were 
again rendered insensible by a further dose of the magic drug, 
and reconve yed into the presence of the Chief of the Order, 
who persuaded them that, though in the body they had 
never, left his side, their souls had really been transported 
to Paradise and enjoyed a foretaste of the bliss reserved for 
the faithful. “Thus,” says Von Hammer, “did these infatuat- 
ed youths blindly dedicate themselves as the tools of murder, 
and eagerly seek an opportunity to sacrifice their terrestrial, in 
order to become partakers of eternal, life.” 

Such, in substance, is the current legend, based partly on 
Marco Polo’s narrative, partly, as M. de Sacy shows, upon the 
accounts of some of the Arab chroniclers of the wars of Saladin, 
aud, in respect of one particular, on an inference drawn from 
certain expressions in those accounts by modern scholars. 

Neither Marco Polo nor the chroniclers state, in so many 
words, that the drug used by the Grand Master of the 
Assassins was Indian hemp. Marco Polo speaks of it merely 
as a certain potion (“‘ guendam potum”), and of the Sect as 
“ Assasint.’ The Arab chroniclers, while describing the Sect 
indifferently as Ismaelis, Batenies, and Hashishin, speak of 
the Grand Master as the—“ Possessor of hashish.” It is upon 
this use of the word Hashishin, and of hashish, which, means 
both grass and Indian hemp, that the inference in question 
is based. 

That the generally accepted derivation of the name //as- 
hishin from the Arabic word, Hashish—Indian hemp—is 
correct, may, I think, be regarded as beyond dispute; and 
the inference is natural, if not inevitable, that its application 
to the Order founded by Hassan ibn Sabah implied _a belief, 
on the part of those who so employed it, in the existence of 
some connection between that Order and the use of hashesh, 
If, indeed, any doubt existed on either point, it would be dis- 
posed of by the fact that the writers who thus used the name, 
also described the Grand Master of the Order as the “ Pos- 
sessor of hashish.” From the belief in such a _ connection 
to its reality, however, is a long step; and from the reality 
of the connection to the truth of Marco Polo’s story, again, 
would be a much longer one. 
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The bare existence of the belief creates, at the best, but a 
weak presumption in favour of the reality of the fact be- 
lieved in. Before we can estimate its value as evidence of such 
reality, we require to know the grounds on which it was based ; 
and of the nature of those grounds we have no evidence what- 
ever, That the belief was based on hearsay, is more than probable, 
It may have been founded upon mere conjecture on the part 
of one or more individuals, of the sources of whose informa- 
tion, or the competence of whose judgment, we have no 
knowledge. We do not even know whether the contemporary 
usage of the name was general, or whether it was confined to 
certain chroniclers, from some one of whom it may have been 
adopted by the rest. 

In the former case, the presumption in favor of the reality 
of the connection would gain a littl—not much—in strength. 
}yut what would follow? By just so much as the presumption 
eained in strength, the story itself would lose in credibility. For 
under such circumstances the connection, instead of corrobo- 
rating the truth of the story, would be incompatible with it; 
inasmuch as the truth of the story implies secrecy, while the 
common currency of the name would imply publicity. That 
all the world should have believed the Assassins to be the 
victims, or the votaries, of hashish, while the Assassins them- 
selves were the votaries of hashish without knowing it, is in 
the highest degree improbable. It is, indeed, conceivable only 
on the supposition that those who used the word did so with- 
out any knowledge of its real meaning, and that those to whom 
it was applied were equally ignorant, But what, in that case, 
becomes of the value of the usage as evidence of the fact? 

There are, however, other aud more conclusive reasons for 
1ejecting Marco Polo’s story. 

That any sane man, awaking in a terrestrial garden made 
with human hands, however lovely it might be, and consorting 
there with terrestrial women, however transcendantly fascinat- 
ing, should, for the space of a single hour, have believed the 
varden to be Paradise and the women to be houris, would, even 
on the supposition that he was previously unaware of the ex- 
istence of the place, be barely credible. That the hallucination 
should have continued for days, would be still harder to believe 
That thousands upon thousands of sane men, in succession, should 
have been thus deluded, and that the deception should have gone 
on for generations undiscovered, altogether surpasses the bounds 
of reasonable credence. However dazzling the tout ensemble of 
the scene might have been, the earth would still have been 
common earth, the water ordinary water, differing in no way 
from the earth or. the water with which they were familiar in 
their daily lives ; the trees and the flowers, however cunningly 
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arranged, would, after all, have been indistinguishable from the 
trees and flowers they had been accustomed to see elsewhere; 
the women, whatever their charms, would have been of the 
same flesh and blood as other women ; the vicissitudes of tem- 
perature and weather; the succession of day and night; the 
physical accidents which human flesh is heir to, would have 
followed their customary course. 

But the supposition that the existence of these marvellous 
cardens was a secret, known only to a few, is obviously un- 
tenable. Such gardens as are described by the chroniclers, with 
their gay flower beds; their umbrageous groves; their canals 
and fountains ; their luxurious pavilions and porcelain kiosks, 
~ could not have sprung upin a night. Their construction must 
have occupied months, if not years, during which skilled 
artisans must have been employed by scores, and workmen of 
various kinds by thousands. Their maintenance must have 
afforded constant work to a large staff of gardeners; 
great quantities of materials must have been brought from a 
distance to build and furnish the kiosks and pavilions. Is it 
conceivable, for a moment, that work of such a kind and of such 
magnitude, could have been executed, and all the commerce 
and traffic implied in it carried on, without the facts becoming. 
known to every man, woman, and child, for miles round? And 
if not, does not common sense revolt from the belief that 
thousands upon thousands of men who, preparatory to their 
being selected by the Grand Master of the Order for the most 
confidential services, must have lived in the immediate neigh 
bourhood for a considerable period of time, could have re- 
mained in these gardens for days in their sane senses without 
suspecting where they were? 

But, it may, perhaps, be said, the chosen devotees were not 
in their sane senses ; they continued under the influence of the 
mysterious drug with which they had been plied before being 
conveyed to the gardens, 

Though this is not directly stated, it may possibly be implied 
by what is stated in Marco Polo’s narrative. Certainly, some 
such supposition is necessary to lend even a momentary 
plausibility to the story. 

In that case, all I can say is that the drug used could not 
have been Indian hemp. According to the story, it will be 
remembered, the neophyte was first rendered imsans7ble by the 
drug ;-in this state of insensibility he was conveyed into the 
sarden ; and it was on his return to consciousness there that he 
fcll under the monstrous delusion that he was in Paradise. 
Now, to anyone acquainted with the effects of Indian hemp, 
it will at once occur that there is something amiss here. For 
the state of fantasia produced by that drug, when it occurs, 
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does not follow, but precedes, that of unconsciousness, if un- 
consciousness occurs at all, This objection is not, perhaps, an 
absolutely fatal one; for, where so much is _ fantastic and 
obscure, there need be no difficulty in assuming that—not one 
dose, but—several successive doses of Indian hemp were 
administered tothe victim. Or it may be assumed that some 
more appropriate drug was first employed to render him in- 
sensible, and that the hemp was administered afterwards, 
the garden, pro re natd. 

But what then ?>—If there is one thing certain about the 
effects of Indian hemp, it is that the state of fantasia pro- 
duced by it does not displace the ordinary consciousness of the 
patient, but is, so to speak, interpolated into it. In the midst of 
his wildest fancies he is keenly conscious not only of their un- 
reality, but of the reality of his actual surroundings. If he 
beholds visions which bear no apparent relation to the things 
about him, he is fully aware that they are the creations of his 
brain. If he exaggerates or distorts what is present to his 
senses, he is not for a moment really deceived. Even when he 
laughs consumedly, as he commonly does, at what is not 
essentially ridiculous, he knows all the time that his laughter is 
unreasonable, In short, he is the subject of a dual conscious- 
necss.,. 

One of the best and most interesting accounts which we 
possess of the state of faztasza induced by Indian hemp, is that 
sviven by Bayard Taylor in “The Lands of the Saracen.” 
Wishing to try the effect of the drug, he had, while putting 
up at a caravanserai at Damascus, taken what he supposed to 
be a moderate dose, but what was really an excessive one, 
After passing some time in a state of mental exaltation, 
which he describes in glowing language, he suddenly found 
himself transported to the foot of the great pyramid of Cheops. 
‘* The tapering courses of yellow limestone,” he says, “ gleamed 
like gold in the sun, and the pile rose so high that it seemed to 
lean for support on the blue arch of the sky. I wished to 
ascend it, and the wish alone placed me immediately upon its 
apex, lifted thousands of feet above the wheat-fields and palm- 
eroves of Egypt. I cast my eyes downward, and, to my as- 
tonishment, saw that it was built, not of limestone, but of huge 
square plugs of Cavendish tobacco. Words cannot paint the 
overwhelming sense of the ludicrous which I then experienced. 
I writhed on my chair in an agony of laughter, which was only 
relieved by the vision melting away like a dissolving view ; till, 
out of my confusion of indistinct images and fragments of 
images, another and more wonderful vision arose. ‘The more 

vividly I recall the scene which followed, the more carefully I 
restore its different features and separate the many threads of 
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sensation which it wove into one gorgeous web, the more I 
despair of representing its exceeding glory. I was moving over 
the desert, not upon the rocking dromedary, but seated ina 
barge made of mother-of-pearl, and studded with jewels of 
surpassing lustre. The sand was of grains of gold, and my 
keel slid through them without jar or sound. The air was 
radiant with excess of light, though no sun was to be seen. I 
inhaled the most delicious perfumes ; and harmonies such as 
Beethoven may have heard in dreams, but never wrote, floated 
around me. The atmosphere itself was light, odour, music ; 
and each and all sublimated beyond anything the sober senses 
are capable of receiving. Before me—for a thousand leagues, 
as it seemed—stretched a vista of rainbows, whose colours 
eleamed with the splendour of gems—arches of living ame- 
thyst, sapphire, emerald, topaz and ruby. By thousands and 
tens of thousands, they flew past me, as my dazzling barge 
sped down the magnificent arcade ; yet the vista still stretched 
as faras ever before me. I revelled in a sensuous Elysium, 
which was perfect, because no sense was left ungratified.” 

Gradually the visions assumed more grotesque forms, and 
ultimately they became as horrible as they had at one time 
been delightful. But through all the rapture and all the horror 
of body and soul which he experienced, Bayard Taylor knew 
perfectly well where he was, and that the fancies which possessed 
him were merely the effect of the drug he had taken. While 
he was given up to the most magnificent delusion, he saw its 
cause and felt its absurdity with the most perfect clearness. 
“T was double,” he says, “‘not swan and shadow,’ but rather, 
Sphinx-like, human and beast. <A true Sphinx, I was a riddle 
and a mystery to myself,” 

I have experimented on_myself with the drug in a variety of 
forms. I have taken it as majum, a sweetmeat similar to that 
taken by Bayard Taylor; I have eaten the leaves and flower 
heads, in both the fresh and the dried state; I have drunk an 
infusion of the plant, compounded with sugar and various 
condiments—the szldee of the Indian devotee—; I have smoked 
the plant ; I have eaten the resinous extract ; and, though the 
degree of fantasia I have experienced, has never approached 
that described by Bayard Taylor, I can fully corroborate his 
account of the dual character of the state of consciousness 
produced—of the persistence of an ever abiding sense of the 
realities of things, in the midst of the most fanciful hallu- 
cinations, 

That habitual hashish-eaters become the subjects of perma- 
nent delusions which really impose upon them, the lunatic 
asylums of India abundantly testify. But they occur only asa 
result of lesions of the brain, caused by repeated over-stimulation 
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of the centres concerned. They are not of the character 
of those by which the Assassins are supposed to have been 
deluded ; and they are, moreover, the marks‘of a mental 
condition which would have disqualified the “ devoted” for the 
performance of the services required of them. 

That the pleasing fantasia, unattended by any painful results, 
which is one of the effects of a moderate dose of the drug on 
novices in its use, is never accompanied by complete delusion, 
I will not go so far as to assert ; for the possibilities of idiosyn- 
cracy are infinite. But it may be safely asserted that such 
cases are exceptional ; whereas the truth of the story about the 
deception practised on the Assassins obviously requires that such 
complete delusion should have generally, if not invariably, 
accompanied the famfasia. Had it been the exception, and not 
the rule; or had it been only an occasional occurrence, the 
fraud could not have been kept up for a month, much less for 
more than a hundred and fifty years ; and, under these circum- 
stances, it is highly improbable that so astute a person as the first 
Grand Master of the Order should ever have had recourse to it. 

A multitude of other reasons might be urged for rejecting 
Marco Polo’s story, in spite of the support it receives from 
the statements of the Arab writers already referred to; 
but enough has been said to show that the tremendous 
power exercised by the Grand Master of the Assassins 
ever his followers, or rather over a certain number of his 
followers, who had been carefully selected after long probation, 
finds no adequate explanation in the effects of hashish, 

Regarding the true nature of the secret of that power 
which, it is clear, amounted to a veritable obsession of the 
will of the individual, it is in the highest degree improbable 
that positive testimony will now ever be obtained. In the 
Meantime science has made it possible to frame a theory on 
the subject which, at least, possesses the merit of fitting the 
facts better than that just discussed. Indeed, I may go further 
and say that, among the known facts, there are none of which 

t is incapable of affording an adequate explanation. The 
theory to which I refer is that the means by which the Grand 
Master was able to make the “devoted” of the Order the 
absolute slaves of his will was hypnotic suggestion. * 





* The antecedents of the founder of the Crder may, perhaps, be 
considered to lend some colour to this supposition. It is a well known fact 
that the fakirs of India have been acquainted with the processes of hyp- 
notism from the remotest times. Hassan ibn Sabah, who wasa dabbler 
in mysteries from his youth, travelled to the remotest parts of Persia 
in the pursuit of occult knowledge, and nothing is more probable than 
that he should have met men of this class in the course of his wanderings. 
and been initiated into their secrets. 
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Before asking the reader to accompany me any further, 
let me anticipate the objection which may possibly be put for- 
ward, that this is a barren discussion. To attempt to prove 
that the dominion of the Assassins actually rested on a basis 
of hypnotism might, possibly, be a waste of effort. Never- 
theless the remarks that follow are not without importance of 
a very practical character. For if it can be shown that, by re- 
course to hypnotic suggestion, the chiefs of the Assassins might 
have accomplished the results actually achieved by them, then it 
will follow that, the necessary social conditions being granted, 
an organisation equally atrocious and formidable might be 
founded to-morrow on the same basis. 

That this can be shown—that, indeed, it has already been 
shown—,no one who has followed the researches of MM. 
Charcot and Richet, or who has studied the Memoir on Hy- 
pnotic Suggestion in its relation to Medical Jurisprudence, pre- 
sented to the Academy of Moral Sciences in Paris in the 
month of April 1884, and who considers them in the light 
of the statistics to be presently noticed, can, I think, entertain 
any doubt. 

“ During the last few years,” says Dr. Beaunis in a pamphlet 
published in January 1885, “the question of artificially 
produced somnambulism (somnamdulisme provoqué), thanks to 
the labours of Charcot, Ch. Richet, Dumontpalier, etc,, and 
thanks above all to the enquiries of Liébault, which serve as 
a point of departure for the labours of Professors Bernheim 
and Liégeois on hypnotic suggestion, has entered on a new 
phase. Heretofore, as often as the subject has arisen, it has, 
after a moment of transient popularity, relapsed into oblivion, 
owing to the indifference of the public, and especially owing 
to the disdainful reserve, or the-open hostility of the medical 
world. Will the same be its fate now? I think I can say it 
will not. The reality of the facts of hypnotism is already 
admitted by a large number of medical men, and will speedily 
be demonstrated for all who will examine those facts without 
prejudice or professional bias, ” 

Among the facts referred to, it will be sufficient, for the 
purpose of the present article, to notice a few of the more 
prominent only. 

In the first place, then,. it is to be noted, the state of som- 
nambulic trance known as the hypnotic condition, is capable 
of being induced in any susceptible person, without any special 
appliances, and by means regarding which all that need he said 
here is, that they are so simple as to be at the command of any 
one of ordinary intelligence who is furnished with the necessary 
instructions, The question who are susceptible persons will be 
considered presently. Among the phenomena of the hypnotic 
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state, it will be sufficient to draw attention to the following : 
During that state the person hypnotised is in relation with the 
hypnotiser, and with no one else, unless the hypnotiser should 
have placed him in relation with a third person, and this 
relation subsists not only through the sense of hearing, but 
through the other senses also. In virtue of it the hypnotiser 
possesses so perfect a control over the imagination, the senses, 
and the will of the person hypnotised, that, by mere verbal 
suggestion, he can not only impose upon him any hallucination 
of sense, positive or negative, that he—the hypnotiser—pleases, 
but compel him to perform any act which he—the hypnotiser— 
chooses, and which he is physically capable of performing, or 
prevent him from performing acts which he—the hypnotiser— 
chooses to prevent, whether by prohibiting them or by merely 
asserting his inability to perform them. 

If the hypnotiser tells the subject that there is a-pigeon ona 
table where there is no pigeon, or that there is a picture ona 
sheet of paper which is blank, the patient sees the pigeon or 
the picture, as the case may be. If the hypnotiser tells the 
subject that there is no table, where there is a table, the subject 
is unable to see the table. Ifthe hypnotiser tells the subject 
that he cannot rise from the chair on which he is seated, or 
withdraw his hand from the table on which it is placed, the 
subject is unable to rise, or withdraw his hand. If the hyp- 
notiser places a pistol in the subject’s hand, and, telling him 
that it is loaded, commands him to discharge it at a particular 
individual, the subject, believing the pistol to be loaded, 
executes, to the best of his ability, all the movements necessary 
for discharging it at the person indicated. 

In the facts described so far, there is nothing that has not 
been long familiar to students of the literature of hypnotism. 
But the subject has lately acquired a new and startling im- 
portance from the discovery that the hypnotiser can prescribe 
the time at which his suggestions shall be fulfilled by the 
patient, and that it makes no difference, as regards the ultimate 
result, whether that time be during the continuance of the 
hypnotic trance or after its cessation. In either case the 
suggestions work themselves out at the appointed moment 
with equal certainty, and with unerring punctuality, 

Another remarkable feature about the phenomena is that 
not only is the person operated upon absolutely unconscious, 
after being aroused, of everything that may have occurred to 
him in the hypnotic state, but, up to the time prescribed for 
the fulalment of the suggestions made to him during the con- 
tinuance of that state, he has no foreknowledge or suspicion 
ef what is about to happen. The suggestion remains dormant 
in his brain until the arrival of the appointed moment or 
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occasion calls it into activity, and then, though he is powerless 
to resist it, he regards it, no matter how absurd, or how re- 
volting to his natural feelings it may be, not as something 
imposed upon him by another, but as an unaccountable, irresist- 
ible impulse originating spontaneously in his own mind. 

How long a hypnotic suggestion is capable of thus remain- 
ing latent without losing its efficacy, has not been determined. 
But a case, which had been previously communicated to the 
Psychological Society, is described by Dr. Beaunis in the 
pamphlet already mentioned, in which such a suggestion was 
carried into effect after an interval of a hundred and seventy 
two days. 

“On the 14th July, in the afternoon” says the writer, “after 
having placed Mdle. A...E... in the hypnotic sleep, I 
made the following suggestion to her :—‘On the Ist January 
1885, at ten o’clock in the morning, you will see me; I shall 
come to wish you a happy new year; and then, after having 
done so, I shall disappear ?’ 

On the 1st January I was in Paris (Mdle. A... E. . . lives 
at Nancy), having in the meantime made no mention of the 
suggestion to any one. 

Here is what she related to one of her friends on the day 
in question, and told me afterwards, as well as Dr. Liebault 
and others: On the 1st January, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
she was in her room, when she heard a knock at her door. 
After saying: ‘Come in;’ she, to her great surprise saw me 
enter, and heard me in a loud voice wish her a happy new 
year. I went away again almost immediately, and, though 
she went at once to the window to watch me go out, she did 
not see me. She also observed—not without astonishment, 
considering the time of-year,—that I was dressed in summer 
clothes (the same, in fact, that I wore on the day on which 
I made the suggestion.) In vain was her attention drawn to 
the fact that I was in Paris on that date, and consequently 
could not have been at her room on the Ist January; she 
persisted in maintaining that she had seen me, and even to the 
present day, in spite of my assertions to the contrary, she is 
convinced that I visited her.” 

Dr. Beaunis adds, that he has no doubt that suggestions 
might succeed after the lapse of a much longer time, and 
believes that they might perhaps succeed after several years. 

The power of the hypnotiser is not confined to specific acts, 
feelings and beliefs, but extends also to the habits of the 
person hypnotised. Not only might the most prudent man be 
compelled to make any disposition of his property which the 
hvpnotiser pleased, or the most humane man to plunge a knife 
into the breast of his dearest friend at a given date and hour, but 
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the temperate may be made intemperate, the moral immoral, 
the industrious indolent, or vice versd, during a certain pres- 
cribed period. 

“ A less known and more important fact,” says Dr. Beaunis, 
in the work already quoted, “is that one can bring about, by 
suggestion, not only temporary, but persistent modifications of 
character... . Dr. Liebault, who, during his long career has 
had numerous opportunities of experimenting on the subject, 
would be more competent than 1 am to treat of this aspect 
of the question; but I have witnessed a striking example 
of it: M. D.—was a great smoker and at the same time 
a great beer drinker—two things which often go together— 
and that to such a degree, that his health was actually 
compromised by it and was causing anxiety to his family, 
M. Liébault hypnotised him, and suggested to him during his 
sleep that he should give up smoking and drinking beer. He 
sketched for him, in short, a complete course of hygiene which, 
being carried out with implicit obedience by the patient, led to 
an excellent result, which all the entreaties of his family and 
his own wish had been powerless to bring about. A few hyp- 
notic sittings and the suggestion had been enough. The same 
effect was obtained by identical means in the case of a physi- 
cian, in other respects very distinguished, but excessively 
addicted to spirits. 

It would be mere waste of words to dilate at length on the 
tremendous possibilities implied in the unrestrained exercise of 
such a power as that which has just been described. That 
means should exist, within general reach, by which one human 
being could exact from another absolute obedience to his every 
command, would be sufficiently serious, even if the subject 
were conscious of the influence under which he acted. In that 
case, however, the fear of betrayal might be expected to 
operate in some degree as a safeguard against abuse of the 
power. But the power actually possessed by the hypnotiser 
over his subject is fraught with infinitely greater danger, from 
the fact that the subject is wholly unconscious of the origin 
of the impulse under which he acts, Even if his suspicions 
were aroused by reflection on the strangeness of his conduct, 
combined with the knowledge that he had been hypnotised, he 
would obviously be incompetent as a witness to anything but 
the bare fact of hypnotisation ; nor, where the suggestion might 
have been made to him privately, would it be possible, by 
direct evidence, to establish against the hypnotiser anything but 
the responsibility for that fact, 

The question whether hypnotic suggestion is likely in 
practice to be a source of danger to society has been discussed 
by several writers, among them by Mr, Fred. Myers, who, in an 
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article published some time since in the Fortnightly Revievv, 
points to two supposed safeguards against its abuse. One of 
these, in his view, is that only a small proportion of persons are 
amenable to the influence of hypnotism, the other is, that for such 
persons a ready means of protection exists, in the fact that 
they have only to get some one to hypnotise them and prohibit 
their obeying the suggestions of anyone else for a certain 
period, in order to render all such suggestions made during that 
period ineffectual. As to the first of these supposed safeguards, 
the assumption on which the belief in its existence rests is wholly 
opposed to the experience of both Dr. Beaunis and Dr. 
Liébault. 

The former observer states positively that, contrary to the 
general opinion of many physicians, that somnambulism can 
seldom be produced artificially except in hysterical subjects, 
it can be produced with the utmost ease in a very large 
number of persons who are not subject to hysteria—children, 
old men, men of every variety of constitution and temperament, 
So far, indeed, from being specially favourable to the provo- 
cation of somnambulism, hysteria and nervousness, he says, 
often exert a contrary effect, and peasants, soldiers, workmen 
with athletic constitutions—men little accustomed to let their 
imagination wander—often fall with the greatest facility into 
the somnambulic trance, and that sometimes at the first sitting. 

He gives a statistical table, prepared for him by Dr. Liébault, 
in which the subjects experimented on by him during a period 
of twelve months, are classified according to the effect pro- 
duced. This table shows that out of 753 persons experi- 
mented on, only sixty were found to be wholly insusceptible ; 
in the case of 76, sleepiness only was produced ; in the 
case 143 a light sleep; in. the case of 271 deep sleep; 
in the case of 62 very deep sleep; and in the case of 141 
somnambulism. 

The more frequently a susceptible subject is hypnotised, the 
more readily does he succumb to the hypnotic influence, till 
at last the hypnotiser has merely to command him to fall 
asleep, or to assure him that he will fall asleep at the end of a 
certain interval, to accomplish the desired result; and, in such 
cases, as has been shown at a recent séance at Liverpool, to the 
satisfaction of a large number of professional men, it may be 
sufficient that the command be conveyed by letter. 

As to the second of the alleged safeguards against the abuse 
of hypnotism, it may be taken guantum valeat. The facts on 
which the remedy depends are beyond dispute; but the 
remedy itself is liable to the serious drawback, that a dishonest 
hypnotiser may employ it in anticipation, to prevent its being 
used against himself. 
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Would I then have it understood that there is no balm in 
Gilead ? Far from it. Formidable as I believe to be the uses 
to which, under certain conditions, hypnotism might be put, 
society is quite capable of protecting itself against them. For 
it possesses a remedy far more potent than either of those 
that have been suggested, more potent even than any action 
that could be adopted by the legislature for its protection. 
That remedy is publicity. As long as the processes and pheno- 
mena of hypnotism are secrets confined to a few, there can be 
no guarantee either that none of the few will abuse them, or 
that some among the many will not unwittingly put themselves 
in their power. But once let it be gerierally known that 
anyone who allows himself to be hypnotised, ceases to be a 
free agent, while still believing himself to be so, and may be 
converted into a mere automaton, compelled irresistibly to do 
the secret bidding of the person who has hypnotised him,—once 
let this be generally known and appreciated, and no sane person 
will allow himself to be hypnotised, under any pretext, without 
adequate guarantee against abuse of the confidence. 

The course of recent events, it may be added, has fully justi- 
fied the prediction of Dr. Beaunis, that hypnotism would com- 
mand, in the near future, a much larger share of public 
attention than it had occupied in the past. No competent 
professional man any longer doubts the reality of the pheno- 
mena, or disputes their importance, whether from the point of 
view of therapeutics or of jurisprudence ; through the medium 
of the Press, the lay public are gradually becoming familiarised 
with the facts, though it may be questioned whether they 
at all generally appreciate their significance, and at least one 
country has, during the last few weeks, recognised the neces- 
sity of legislative control over the practice. 


J. W. 
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ArT, IX.—A COLONY OF MURDERERS. 

T was a fresh and balmy evening towards the close of an” 

Indian cool season, and the zephyr breezes, wafted over 
the ocean on the wings of the North-east monsoon, moaned 
and whistled through the thick woods which clothe in ever- 
lasting green the many picturesque islands that stud the 
Indo-Chinese seas, 

At the door of a humble, but tidy, cottage, constructed 
entirely of wood and elevated on piles, sat a man and a woman, 
both Orientals ; while several children played about them. The 
man was silent and preoccupied, and, as he watched the 
wreaths of tobacco smoke curl upwards from between his dry 
lips, his thoughts were far away. 

His large, determined features and glowing, deep-set eyes ; 
his ample beard, thickly streaked with silver, and folded in 
rope-like curls ; his massive shoulders and long sinewy limbs, 
marked him as a child of the far North-West, a.true descendant 
of the Mussalman lords who, many centuries ago, had overrun 
and dominated Northern and Central India under the flag of 
the Prophet, and who, though forced to give way before 
the resistless flood of British conquest, retain unabated till 
to-day the pride, the prejudices and the bigotry of the “ True 
Believers.” 

The woman was of fairer complexion than the man. Her 
features were high and clean cut; her lips thin and com- 
pressed ; her eyes still bright; but devoid of softness ; and 
although her once fine figure was shrunken and emaciated, 
her bearing indicated toughness and energy. 

She chatted on monotonously to her taciturn lord, who 
deigned no word in reply. He was wrapt in one of those 
reveries which absorbed him at times, and carried him back 
to the scenes and the deeds of his early manhood. He knew 
that he was a murderer, and he was not ashamed: and as 
his memory fastened on some deed of blood and. vengeance, 
his eye kindled with an evil glint, and his featutes hardened. 

He had slain the “ Infidel” with his own right hand, and 
had buried his knife to the hilt in many a fellow tribesman 
who had accepted his gold, and traitorously served him. For 
many years fortune had favoured his misdeeds; he had mixed 
in the crowd in the border cities unnoticed, and periodically beta: 
ken himself to the mountains. But at length he was caught in 
the act of murder, and dragged in chains before a Court of 
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Justice. Even here his wits saved his life, for he succeeded in 
persuading his English Judge that the act was only one of 
tribal retributive vengeance, and he escaped with a sentence of 
transportation for life. 

Nearly twenty years had since gone by, and he was still a 
prisoner and a convict, cast on an island in the Southern seas. 
But all these years of isolation and banishment had not chan- 
gcd his nature or softened his antipathies. Outwardly 
his conduct was irreproachable. He obeyed the orders of 
his gaolers unmurmuringly. He toiled, and worked out 
his daily task: but his heart was unaltered. He remained a 
murderer still, cold-blooded and remorseless. 

The woman who sat by his side, was his wife and the 
mother of his children ; and she was a murderess. More than 
once had she taken a fellow creature’s life, with cool, preme- 
ditated intent. She had been, moreover, a faithless wife, a 
lying lover, and a treacherous friend ; yet withal beautiful and 
alluring as an angel. Her knife she had plunged into a 
suspected lover’s throat, as he slept beside-her. Two rivals 
had been removed by her own hand. But the evil day over- 
took her also. In a fit of savage jealousy, in order to spite her 
husband, she had cast their only offspring down a well. 

She was observed, and the iron claws of the law gripped 
her. She, too, was a prisoner and a convict on this same island 
in the Southern seas 

“ The accursed infidels,” muttered the woman from between 
her thin lips; “whence do they obtain their power? 
The world is theirs and all that is therein. How do they 
rule this colony of fifteen thousand murderers—this little 


- handful of placid, smoothfaced English? Why don’t we 


rise and cast them into the sea? What has become of 
our Prophet, that we should thus cringe under the Infidel 

voke ? Where is your manliness, man? They come up to you 
with their white, smiling faces—boys with yet no beards upon 
their chiris, and you bend before them with your forehead in 
the dust. You address them as ‘my lord,’ and you hurry to 
do their bidding. Oh! if I were a man” and she clenched her 
bony hands, until the nails entered the flesh, and gave herself 
up toa fit of uncontrollable passion. 

‘« Silence, fool ! !” exclaimed her husband ; “ here is the officer. 
Get thee gone.” The woman, covering her face with her cloth, 
vanished into the house, and the man ,Tising, salaamed profoundly 
to the new comer. 

The intruder was a “ Settlement officer” who, entirely. un- 
armed and accompanied only by a native attendant, himself 
a convict, was leisurely going the rounds of his charge. He was 
little more than a boy in years} but his bearing was that of 
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a man accustomed to obey and be obeyed. His frank, blue 
eyes looked the convict full in the face, as he said cheerily 
in Hindustani:—“Is every thing right, Ismail Khan?” 
“All is well, Sir,” replied the man. The officer then 
continued peremptorily :—“ I shall want you to superintend the 
gang of workmen who are to make the clearing for the pro- 
posed coffee plantation: you understand me; and you will 
be responsible that the work is well done.” 

The Mussalman’s only response was to signify, by a respectful 
motion of his head, that he would fulfil his duty, and the 
officer, whistling to his dog, passed on. 

Where, it may be asked, is the scene of the above little episode, 
and how came it about that a murderer and murderess should be 
joined together in holy matrimony ? 

It so happened that, at about three o'clock, P. M., 
on the 16th February last, I embarked at Rangoon, no 
board H.M. I.M. S, “ Enterprise,” bound for the Anda- 
man Islands, The Indian Government had lent the ship to 
Major-General Gordon, C.B., Commanding the Burma Division, 
for the yearly tour of coast inspection ; and I was one of the 
three Staff officers who accompanied him. The sun, still 
high in the heavens, flashed down on the sleepless waters of 
the mighty Irrawaddy—blazing on the masts and funnels of 
a forest of steamers and ships of all nations, which, at this 
season of the year, lay off Rangoon in patient expectation of a 
cargo of rice for their homeward voyage. 

Once on board, Captain Shopland lost little time in getting 
under weigh, and we were soon threading our course though the 
tangled web of floating vessels—the placid figure heads of the 
creat ocean-going steamers and huge four-masters seeming to 
look down approvingly at the pert little lady, as she puffed 
ostentatiously along, 

So we shot down merrily on the ebb tide, and by nightfall 
had reached Elephant Point, which marks the entrance to that 
one of the many mouths of the Irrawaddy known as the 
“ Rangoon River.” 

The ‘ motion’ increased as the shore-lights grew dim, and we 
were soon forging ahead over the dark and rolling ocean. 

Captain Shopland had informed us that sixteen or seventeen 
hours steam ought to bring us to ‘the Cocos,” a. group of 
small islands which would appear to be “cortnecting files” 
between the mainland of Burma and the Andamans. But, 
before we go any further, let us enquire where and what these 
islands are, so that on our arrival there we shall not be in an 
altogether unknown land. Let us just acquire sufficient know- 


ledge of the object of our travels to enable us to know what 
to look for when we arrive, 
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Tle Andamans constitute a chain of islands stretching 
north and south, in the Bay of Bengal, for a length of about 
two hundred and forty miles, and having an average breadth 
of ten miles. They lie between the roth and 14th parallels 
N. Lat., and near the meridian of 93° E of Greenwich. 

The group is composed of three large islands and _ several 
small ones, The large islands are known as the North, Middle 
and Lower Islands. Separated from this group by some 
twenty miles of rock-studded sea, is another large island, 
the Little Andaman. The islands above described are identical 
in character as regards their flora and fauna, and resemble in 
these respects the mainland of Burma. 

But now we come toa gap. Sailing over thirty or forty miles 
of sea, of almost unfathomable depth, and without a single 
speck of land, we alight on the shores of another little group of 
islands, also British possessions, known as “The Nicobars.” 
Here we find ourselves in a different world. Rolling, grassy 
slopes, birds, beasts, trees and even man, of types in no way 
similar to those of the lands above referred to; while, still 
steering a southerly course, a few strides land us on Dutch 
territory—on the island of Sumatra. 

At the risk of subjecting myself to the incredulous 
smile of the man of science, who has preconceived ideas 
on the physical geography of this part of the world, I must give 
vent to our speculations on board the AV/aharanz, where 
this article was put together, when en-route to Calcutta 
from Port Blair. The Andamans—as far south as the Little 
Andaman—were originally a_ portion of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula, and formed the delta of the great rivers which 


-take their rise in the Himalayas and empty themselves 


into the Bay of Bengal. Here this Continent ended. Then 
came the gulf of unfathomable depth above referred to; then 
the northernmost point of the great mainland which has 
since been partitioned out into Java, Sumatra and Borneo, and 
a host of other lesser islands, which originally formed one vast 
Continent. The Gulf, according to this theory, was simply a 
prolongation of the “Straits of Malacca,” which the farmers 
of Buckingham learaed so much about on one memorable 
occasion, from the lips of one of England’s greatest statesmen. 
This Strait was the ocean water-way, by means of which the 
Indian and China seas mixed their waters, as the _ tides 
flowed hither and thither, bearing on their bosoms the white- 
sailed craft in which primzval man was wont to convey his 
primitive wares from city to city. 

But a truce to theorising. Only cne moment more and we 
shall commence the story of our interesting observations and 
experiences, You must first know how we came by these 
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rocky island homes, Had we not enough to control and rule 
over, in the length and breadth of our vast Eastern Empire, that 
we should covet these unprofitable rocks. the habitations of 
savages who lived in holes in the earth and fed on herbs? 

The fact is, one occupation was the outcome of the other, The 
responsibilities of Empire necessitated further extension. As far 
back as 1789, these islands were fixed upon by the servants 
of the East India Company as a suitable locality for the 
deportation of certain criminals, whom it was desirable to remove 
from harm’s way. Accordingly, Lieutenant Blair, of the Indian 
Navy, was despatched thither, with orders to furnish the Govern- 
ment with a full report. He decided on the suitability of the 
magnificent harbour which has since been named after him, 
and his views were adopted by the Calcutta Council. 

The natives offered little opposition to the party despatched 
to start the Settlement, and some three hundred convicts were 
landed the same year. These were added to latter on, and all 
went well for three years, when some wiseacres discovered that 
the wrong spot had been fixed upon, and that the southern 
portion of the Northern island was the real position for the 
Settlement. The Calcutta magnates listened to the voice of 
the advocates of the new colony, and orders were given to 
shift the whole Settlement to what was christened Port Corn- 
wallis. The experiment was a dead failure. The place turned 
out to be frightfully sickly, and, after considerable numbers had 
died of fever, the island was altogether abandoned, and the 
convicts were transferred to Penang on the Malay Peninsula. 

For sixty years nothing was heard of the Andamans in the 
Councils of the Empire, but they were destined, nevertheless, 
for greater things. The suppression of the Indian Mutiny 
threw upon our hands- a-host -of-villains who, having escaped 
the bayonets and sabres of our soldiers, were reserved for a 
prolonged term of banishment: from India. The Govern- 
ment had their attention once more turned to the Andamans, 
and a Commission was appointed to repair thither and report 
on them. They selected the old harbour, which they now 
christened Port Blair, after the first explorer who had fixed 
upon the site. So the British flag was once more hoisted, 
and a number of criminals, with an adequate guard and 
staff of management, were despatched thither from Calcutta. 
Strangely enough, things turned out unhappily, and for the 
first ten years the colony wads very unhealthy. , On the second 
year of their arrival the deaths from fever reached the awful 
figures of 63 per cent. This appears to have been the cul- 
minating point, for successive years saw a steady improvement, 
and in 1870-73, the colony was about the healthiest spot 
in the East, the death rate averaging only I5 per cent, 
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Since then the islands have been remarkably healthy, the 
average death rate being about 4 per cent. But what an in- 
crease has taken place in the number of these criminals 
during the thirty years referred to! Whereas the first instal- 
ment sent to the Andamans after the Mutinies only aggre- 
gated two hundred and fifty persons, all told, the number 
now reaches the enormous figure of fifteen thousand souls. With 
very few exceptions, these are all murderers and murderesses 
who have escaped the gallows to be deported to this island, 
there to become useful members of society, to till the soil, load 
ships, grind corn, be domestic servants, even to manage and 
superintend their fellow murderers and murderesses, and last, 
but not least, to marry and be given in marriage. 

In order that the reader may have an opportunity of learning 
how this wonderful change is brought about, I will ask him to 
accompany us on our little expedition. We will peer into 
every institution and see how it works; we will visit the 
queer little aborigines in their own jungles ; we will examine 
the flora and fauna of the islands, and we will view these 
thousands of murderers—male and female—under the ever 
varying circumstances of their existence. 

As the Captain had prognosticated, we sighted the island 
known as the “ Little Coco” on the following afternoon. 

From a distance it appeared to be clothed in dense bush, 
while, growing out of its summit, was a handsome lighthouse, 
painted in alternate stripes of red and white, as a warning to 
sea-goers to beware of the treacherous coral reefs which run 
out to sea in every direction. 

With this beacon as our guide, then, we forged ahead, 
through waters barely disturbed by the slightest ripple, and of 
exquisite transparency. As we ‘ slowed off’ on approaching the 
land, the bottom was visible at a depth of sixty or seventy 
feet ; fish of great variety, and corals of all shapes and colors, 
some pure white, some pink, some blue, and all of extreme 
beauty, being as clearly visible as if in a glass case in an 
aquarium, With such a depth of water under us, one would 
think all was safe; but the Captain creeps cautiously along, 
feeling his way with the lead. Thenorth side gained anda 
good anchorage fixed upon, down goes the great hook with 
a plunge and we swing round. Every one resolved to go 
ashore and pay the solitary lighthouse-man a visit, and we 
soon found ourselves in boats gliding over the coral reefs. A 
pathway was visible, leading from the landing place to the 
summit of the island, on which was the lighthouse. To receive 
us, stood the solitary keeper, a fine, lusty old sailor witha 
white beard and snowy locks. He hada great, broad chest 
and brawny arms, and greeted us respectfully, with uncovered 
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head, in a strong, cheery voice. What a picture; this soli- 
tary Englishman, on this solitary, surf-lashed isle— 
prophet-like that lone one stood 
With dauntless air and high. 

He was full of business with Captain Shopland, as the latter 
is his only visitor, and that at intervals of two or three months, 
and he led the way up the precipitous cliff to the lighthouse. 
We thoroughly ‘ did’ the lighthouse. We climbed the spiral iron 
ladder at the expense of the muscles of our legs, and found 
ourselves in the wondrous chamber of massive glass prisms with 
the great lamp in the centre, which, when ignited, shoots its rays 
over the ocean for so many leagues ; and then we descended to 
mother earth once more. There was a little enclosure not 
far off and some crosses which attracted my attention. Two 
were close together. One was sacred to the memory of 

. . . the wifeof . . . . Lighthouse-keeper, who was 
drowned in trying to land on thisIslandon .. . .;the 
other was to mark the resting place of her husband, who was 
murdered by one of his native assistants in the following 
year. 

The coral shore reached, we clambered over the rocks, and, 
entering the boats, rowed off to our snug little yacht. At 
daybreak we found ourselves only a three hours run from 
Port Blair. As the General did not wish to land till the 
evening, we resolved on a morning’s ‘ pottering about.’ There 
was plenty to be seen. We anchored in the beautiful blue 
water, amidst quite a cluster of densely-wooded islands, 
Numerous fish came to have a look at us, and amongst them 
two sharks, on whose destruction we were bent. A bait was 
prepared in the shape of a whole fowl, which was sacrificed 
for the express purpose. This was bound securely to a 
rusty hook the size of a small anchor, and the whole attached 
to a good-sized rope, scarcely what fishermen would call “ fine 
tackle.” Down it plunged into the water, and xolens volens 
following the lead, went meandering about to a depth of twenty 
or thirty feet. The sharks came and examined it. swimming 
round and round, but, as the fowl was manifesty inseparable 
from the great rusty hook, and as this combination was connec- 
ted with the ship, they decided, after some deliberation, to 
resist temptation, and we could not induce them to change 
their minds. We next steamed off to a rocky island, honey- 
combed with hugh caves and called “ Birds’ nests’ Island, ” 
It is the habitation of countless small swallows, which build 
their nests in the caves. Captain Shopland had been to the 
place seventeen years before, and gave it as his Opinion that 
it ought to be visited. We cast anchor and pulled over. We 
entered a large cave, within which the sca moaned and roared, 
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and, climbing on to the slippery rocks, groped our way along 
in search of nests. On the rocks countless crabs of enormous 
size dodged about. The uncanny beasts hustled and bustled 
hither and thither, backing into holes, and almost immediately 
emerging, to have a keen, suspicious look at us. We all agreed 
that Mr. Rider Haggard must have been here at some past 
period of his life, to have written his cave scene in “ Alan 
Quartermain.” Had I been alone, I should have left the cave 
empty handed, and declared ever afterwards that the birds’ 
nests were a myth ; but our skipper had a practised eye, and 
was soon hard at work, tearing them off the rocks and filling 
a basket. The nests consisted of little half-moon-shaped 
webs of stuff resembling isinglass which adhered to the rocks, 
and were very tough and strong, despite their fragile appear- 
ance. They are composed of the saliva secreted by the birds, 
and emitted from its bill, and contain considerable nutri- 
ment as human food. 

Having tried in vain to detach some enormous branches 
of blue coral. from the sea bottom, and broken the rudder off 
the boat, we got clear of the caves and the crabs, and rawed 
off to what in the distance appeared to be a sandy beach. 
It was nothing but white coral, The reflection of the midday 
sun off this glaring, bleached coast baffles description, and 
there was a case something very like sunstroke among us, 
On returning to the steamer once more, we were glad to weigh 
anchor and get some air in motion, Threading our way through 
a host of thickly-wooded islands, we at length entered the lovely 
harbour which was to be our destination. We were to land at 


_ Ross Island, which is not far from the entrance. The little 


island seemed positively to be a forest of houses, in which 
respect it presented quite a contrast to the larger islands, on 
which only a few habitations were dotted about. 

But now the anchor has plunged into the water, and several 
boats and a steam launch are putting off from thejetty. A 
very smartly dressed crew of fine big Punjabis and Pathans 
bring a boat alongside, and an officer, seated at the helm, 
informs us that it is for our accommodation. I enquired 
mildly, in an under tone, whether the crew were all murderers, 
and have to confess to a feeling of disappointment on being 
informed that they were policemen, “but,” the officer added, 
“they are the only non-convict crew in the Settlement. ” 
They bent their backs like a Varsity eight, and in a twinkling 
we were alongside the jetty. We were received by the Chief 
Commissioner, Colonel Cadell, V. C., a mutiny hero, and Coionel 
Swanston, commanding the little garrison, and, in company 
with these and several officers, civil and military, we strolled 
along the pier. Our luggage was seized by gangs of men 
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of various castes and creeds, some of whom worked in chains, 
but all of whom seemed anxious to carry something for the 
newly-arrived sahibs, They bore cheerful .countenances, 
and looked well fed and tee for, and all were murderers. 
There were Many more convicts about, all at work. Some were 
cutting wood, some carpentering in store houses and _ sheds, 
while others fished with nets from the pier. 

As we got clear of these sheds and enclosures, crammed 
with labouring criminals, a change of scene suddenly burst upon 
us. What! more murderers ? nothing of the sort. A beautiful 
bright green lawn-tennis ground was before us. It was in perfect 
order and several nets were up, the players being ladies, and 
the gentlemen all got up in the latest tennis costume. 

They looked so cool and fresh, that, had we been able to re- 
trieve our kit from the hands of the murderers, I do believe we 
one and all should have ‘cut in’ for a ‘set.’ Some of my 
readers may be inclined to ask the question: Who on 
earth could the men be who could have time to play lawn- 
tennis in such a place as this, and what woman in her senses 
would trust herself in such a den of criminals? My answer 
is that the men are the civil and military officers of the Settle- 
ment, who rule with a silk thread these fifteen thousand convicts, 
and the officers of the detachments of the Cheshire Regiment 
and the 7th Madras Infantry, which make up the little garrison 
—and the ladies are their wives, sisters and so forth. It is 
the same all over the earth. Wherever Englishmen can go— 
and where can they not?—English women will follow. All 
honor to them for the sacrifice. : 

We were all provided with quarters and most hospitably 
looked after. My only complaint -was that I had too much 
room in an ample bungalow, all to myself, and numerous 
attendants, respectably dressed, well-mannered Hindustanis— 
and all murderers. The whole thing was novel and delightful ; 
but my fat Madrassee ‘ Boy’ did not think so, for he remarked 


to me under his breath, as he clutched my bunch of keys in 


his fat hands and looked about him nervously: ‘‘ These plenty 
bad people, Sar.” 

There are only about sixteen hundred convicts on Ross, the 
rest being scattered over the other islands in about thirty 
different Settlements. 

The following day was Sunday, and even the murderers 
seemed better dressed, and to have assumed their ‘ go-to- 
meeting’ manners. Many had, on closer inspection, villainous 
faces, and would, doubtless, be ready at any time to commit 
crime, if it were not for the unpleasant consequences, to wit, the 
certainty of being caught, chains, imprisonment and possibly 
death. As regards control—the rule of the Settlement is, for 
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the first two months, labour in chains. Then, if the convict 
behaves himself, the chains come off From this point 
the criminals may rise to almost anything, including the 
gallows, 

I attended service in Mr. Chard’s pretty little church. There 
were the soldiers of the Cheshire Regiment and a few civilians, 
but, as no convicts were present, I presume there are none on 
the island professing the Protestant faith. . 

The Cheshire lads surpassed themselves as choir singers, 
and displayed no small lung power. In the evening I crossed 
the harbour with a friend, and took a walk on the great island, 
which is always spoken of as “the mainland.” Here live 
almost all the Settlement officers, except the Commissioner him- 
self. Most of the sites of the houses -are lovely, commanding 
delightful views of mountain, wood and water. There are no 
troops on this island, the guard duties being carried on entirely 
by Punjabi police—fine stalwart fellows, As we strolled about 
through woods, and over green slopes, we occasionally passed 
through peaceful little villages of men, wonien and children. 
Now, who are these people. Murderers? Never. Yes, they 
are—all murderers, male and female. I learnt that they were the 
“self-supporters.” They are men and women who have 
conducted themselves discreetly for a term of years, and 
who have been, to all intents and purposes, set free, Of 
this class were the interesting couple introduced to the 
reader in the opening sentences of this essay. The men 
are given a plot of land, which is cleared of bush and 
hindrances, and they are thus encouraged to till it and become 
peasant proprietors pro tem. But this isnot all. The fortunate 


‘recipient of these favors is allowed the luxury of a murderess 


for a wife, should he express a desire for conjugal bliss. There 
are always a certain numbers of ladies in the women’s 
Settlement who are considered free to wed, and these are 
paraded for his selection, and, if he be willing, their hands are 
joined. 

I don’t think many questions are asked as to the responsi- 
bilities either may have incurred in days gone by, but I may be 
wrong on this point. Some of these families would prefer to 
stay for life on their little farms ; but this is not encouraged, and 
they are cleared out on the expiration of their term of im- 
prisonment. Their room is preferred to their company. 

The “ self-supporters” soon seem to forget that they are 
prisoners, and are given to litigation, constantly worrying about 
little matters connected with their land and labor, and, if 
worsted, making appeals. 

There are about four thousand of them in the Settle- 


| ment, and they are employed in all sorts of labour. They 
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tea and coffee, and develop the experiments which Government 
have lately set on foot to try and make the Settlement pay. 

Military inspection work occupied us till the middle of the 
following day ; but in the evening we were invited to a picnic 
by Captain Lindsell, 15th Bengal Cavalry, and head of the 
police. It was to take place on the suinmit of Mount Harriet, 
the highest peak on the islands, from which a magnificent view 
is obtainable. On arrival at the landing place we found chairs 
and ponies awaiting us. The General and the Commissioner 
signified their intention of walking, and most of the party, in- 
cluding one lady, inspired by their heroic example, started well. 
But, as we proceeded, the ascent got more and more precipi- 
tous, and some began to waver. We had a twelve hundred feet 
pull before us, and, after the first two hundred, most people, begin- 
ning with the youngest, got on board of something in the shape 
of a locomotive. But the two seniors in age and responsibilities 
held on bravely until the summit was reached. Here we found 
refreshments of all sorts—tea, cake and such indiscretions as 
whiskies and sodaand ‘cup. Havinginhaled the ozone-laden 
breeze, reduced in temperature by at least ten degrees, and seen 
earth, sky and sea set all aflame with the glory of the set- 
ting sun, we prepared for the descent. This was to be a torch- 
light procession. As we swarmed down the stony pathway, 
before, and behind, and around us murderers held torches aloft. 
Some carried blue lights and rockets, which they squibbed off. 
I saw a Burman who held a rocket which was decidedly getting 
the better of him, throw it down and try to extinguish it with 
his naked foot. The resultcan be imagined. 

The bottom reached, we walked along the jetty to the boats. 
“This is the spot,” said an officer to me, “where poor Lord 
Mayo was murdered. There was a torch-light procession just 
like this, and he had been up to the top of the hill. The mur- 
derer some how or other managed to join the procession un- 
observed, and, seeing his opportunity, dashed forward and 
plunged his knife into the Viceroy’s lungs. When struck, he 
jumped off the pier into the mud, and, immediately recovering 
himself, said he was not much hurt, But the wound was 
mortal.” | | 

It appears that some hours before the tragedy, the assassin, 
who was an Afridi fanatic, had been up to the hill top and 
consulted with an ascetic or fakeer, and received from hima 
passport to dehisht if he would slay the great Feringee. But 
the case was not proven, and this ‘old man of the sea’ remains 
till to-day, to practise his wiles on the summit of Mount Harriet. 

A well-trained crew of stalwart murderers piloted us across 
the harbour, where the grateful tub, and iced drinks awaited us. 


cultivate corn and vegetables, sugarcane, indigo, cotton, ernment 
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Another morning’s work: the Cheshire lads had this time to 
pass before the General's eye. They looked remarkably fit, and 
Captain Marshall had good reason to be proud of his detach- 
mént, Their barrack is a sort of miniature Stirling Castle. 

Castellated and tarretted, it sits perched on a commanding 
rock. Here dwells Tommy from Cheshire, Like the Laureate’s 
‘‘ eagle,” 

Ringed by the azure world he stands, 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls. 


In the afternoon we were to visit the aborigines in their own 
jungle retreats. 

As to who these people are, and how they came to be on 
these islands, authorities have at all times been, and still are, 
at variance, Some say they are tlre descendants of a crew 
of shipwrecked Africans, who have deteriorated through the 
process of ages. Others assert that they are Negritos of the 
same family as the Samangas of Sumatra; and Mr. E. G. Man, 
the latest writer on the subject. holds that they are a race in 
themselves, who have existed on these islands from prehistoric 
times. 

Professor Owen has carefully studied the skulls of Anda- 
manese and seems to incline towards Mr. Mason’s opinion, that 
they are unlike any other people on the surface of the Globe. 

Writers and travellers have been none the less at variance as 
to the moral side of their nature. According to some they are 
cannibals and monsters of great ferocity, while others can say 
nothing too good of them. Now let us examine them for our- 
selves, and we shall be able to draw our own coaclusions. 

After a four or five hours spin in a steam launch, we reached 
the appointed spot, which adjoined the little bushmen’s den, 
and a few minutes walk took us to their village—if one big shed 
and two or three small ones can be so designated. Into 
the larger one we peeped, to see quite a crowd of little pigmy 
people, male and female, squatting round in a ring. 

On seeing us, some of them rose leisurely and stretched them- 
selves, while others remained sprawling about on the ground. 

A native of India, who had accompanied us, then said some- 
thing to them which was evidently to the effect that they were 
to turn out and show themselves to the sa/zés ; and they one and 
all flocked out. The men and boys were perfectly naked ; the 
fair sex were adorned with no more cumbrous costume than that 
adopted by our first mother. After a careful survey I satis- 
fied myself that they were negros of some type or other. The 
men had woolly tufts of hair on their little bullet heads, thick 
lips and flat noses, protuberant stomachs and buttocks. They 
were black as ebony, in fact, like “a polished stove,” and they 
, strutted in their walk, like all the African tribes I had seen. 
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They were very small, averaging about four feet six inches. | 
The women were remarkable for their ill favor, and somewhat 
shorter than the males. I should say they were the heavier. Their 





thighs and buttocks were most enormous, so much so as to make 
them quite rivals of their swarthy sisters, the Hottentots, Their \ 
heads were clean shaven, and in many cases their faces and ~ 
bodies were smeared over with red, white and chocolate clay. 

Both men and women wore ornaments round their necks, 
which, on closer inspection, turned out te be human bones ; and, 
on asking what the round thing was which one woman wore on 
her shoulder, I was informed thatit was a human skull, The 
women who are widows, often carry about, as trophies, their 
deceased husbands’ skulls. 

The tumasha which now took place, was, I presume, similar | 
to that performed in the presence of all distinguished visitors, _ 

The women squatted round and played on cymbals, and — 
the men performed a dance—gyrating about and flourishing their 
bows with no small activity. This went on for some consi- 
derable time, until both dancers and players, and—I can answer 
for one—beholders were well nigh exhausted. Having heard of 
their skill as marksmen with bows and arrows—their favorite 
sport being shooting fish in the water—,we expressed a wish to 
see them shoot, The order was given tothe aforesaid native 
of India to produce arrows, and, on his bringing out a huge 
bundle of about a hundred, he was regularly “rushed” by the 
excited crowd of men and boys, who began to help them- 
selves to four, five and six each. I should say the fittest got the 
fittest weapons, as some of the smaller ones regarded their 
arrows with undisguised disapproval. Each arrow was six feet 
long—as long as the-bow—and had an iron head. So excited 
were they, that it appeared quite on the cards that an arrow 
might possibly find its way into the wrong target. I know one 
whizzed unpleasantly near my nose; and, following its flight, I 
saw it stick in the eye of a lay figure, propped up against a tree, 
which we had none of us noticed hitherto. This was the signal 
for wild yells of approval and showers of arrows—all directed 
at the same inert victim. Almost every arrow hit the mark, 
and ina few seconds it was all bristling with them. The 
velocity appeared to be tremendous—the arrow heads disap- 
pearing altogether in the tough wood of the trees. A general 
rush was next made to pulk them out, but this was a difficult 
matter, and some of the shafts were broken in the attempt. 

The distance at which the practice took place was about 
thirty yards. When, later on, they went back to fifty, the 
practice was comparatively indifferent. 

Whatever may be the history or origin of the Andamanese, 
they know nothing of it themselves. They have no written 
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language, no history, no traditions, and no religion or philoso. 
phy. Furthermore, they are fast dying out. A dire disease has 
of late years made its appearance amongst them, and their 
days are numbered. In some parts of the Andaman group, 
they are still troublesome, especially if you land without an 
escort ; but, owing to the wondrous forbearance and kindness 
shown them of late years, they at present regard us somewhat 
as a fox-terrier regards the huge household mastiff. An 
event occurred some years ago which undoubtedly astonish- 
ed the Andamanese. Some British sailors had landed ata 
spot where there was a little settlement of natives. A lusty 
Jack, having entered the village unobserved, tried to take 
liberties with an Andamanese girl. Her little black sweet- 
heart, hearing her cries, came to the rescue, and sent an 
arrow through the sailor’s heart. The alarm spread and the 
whole village fled into the bush. But they were pursued, and 
the culprit, having surrendered himself, was taken off by the 
police. Of course his friends never expected to see him again; 
but what was their astonishment when, two days later, he 
appeared amongst them with a radiant face. He had been 
acquitted and set free. And this was English justice! The 
news of this extraordinary clemency spread all over the islands, 
some would think with a bad effect, but it appears not. 
“Jumbo,” as the man has since been christened, is still alive, 
and the best known man of his race. He has ever since been 
most popular with the village maidens. 

Some of the Settlement officers convert these queer little 
folk into domestic servants: but the attempt is little more than 
a joke. 

I breakfasted with Mr. Godwin Austen, one morning, when 
four of the little imps, got up in blue and white suits, waited at 
table. The two smaller, their master and mistress have chris- 
tened “ Day and Martin.” Every now and then they disappear, 
without leave, revisit their friends, and disencumber themselves 
of garments, &c. But they generally return, with the proverbial 
negro grin, and make no apologies. 

The following day, we took a long ride through the heart 
of the forest. A launch conveyed us to a certain point, 
seven or eight miles from the harbour, and here we found 
stout Pegu ponies awaiting us. Our path lay through a 
primeval forest, in which are some of the largest trees in 
the world, and quite the largest any of us had seen. The 
Semul grows to the greatest height, and some of these trees 
which we examined, were quite two hundred feet before the 
first branch was reached, and to the topmost twig little less 
than another hundred. An officer informed us that he had 
fired three shots from a breech-loading shot-gun at a pigeon, 
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perched on the topmost branch of the highest tree he could 
Gnd. The bird never moved. Neither the pellets nor the 
report reached him. 

The huge butresses which nature has provided to prop up 
these colossal wooden structures, are strangely instructive. 

The roots are not deep, but the tree stands upon a base 
formed by great protuberances, radiating like the blades of a 
screw. Lhey are little more than a foot thick anywhere, and 
taper outwards, but they protrude for a length of about twenty 
feet in the case of the larger trees. Most of these forest trees 
are smothered in creepers and parasites, all kinds of orchids 
being common. Our attention was drawn to one or two most 
marvellous developments of the creeper-growth. The vast 
octopus had so clutched the tree in its arms and sucked 
its blood that the parent trunk was dead, and portions only of 
its carcase still remained clasped in the embrace of its devourer. 

In the heart of this dark forest we suddenly emerged into 
an open space. The great trees had been feiled, and the under- 
crowth was in process of removal. The woods resounded with 
the crack of the axe, and the screech of the saw, and the clatter 
of men’s tongues. Here we found some three hundred convicts 
at work, making a “clearing.” They were all armed with 
hatchets, saws and bill-hooks, a stroke from any one of which 
would finish your career, yet no guard was thought necessary. 
A single “Settlement officer,” a fair-haired young fellow, | 
directed the work, while, to assist him, a few ticket-of-leave men / 
strolled about, provided with ordinary walking sticks. / 

Arrived on the sea shore once more, we drifted along the 
rocky ledges until we came in slight of a picturesquely situ- 
ated little Settlement with an_easterly aspect. 

“This,” said our guide, “is the women’s Settlement.” No} 
male foot is supposed to desecrate this abode of fair mur- 
deresses. Here they are obliged to live in the seclusion of 
their own society, which is, perhaps, the greatest hardship 
they have to endure. We had a look over the place. There 
were women of all ages, races, castes and creeds. Like the 
men, they were organised in “ sections,’ and the wards seemed 
clean and well kept. 

Many were at work, grinding flour, spinning and sewing. , 
Some were more smartly dressed than others, and appeared to ; 
be of a superior class. These wore red frocks and were 
described to us as “ petty officers.” They are held responsible 
for the good behaviour of their sisters. Some few were 
young and handsome; but beauty, on the whole, was at a 
i discount. One lady was asked what crime she had committed. 
Her reply was somewhat laconic. “A certain woman,” she 
said, “ fell down a well ;” and she smiled sweetly and passed on. } 
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Most of these women were in for the murder of rivals, 
lovers, husband or their own children. I suggested spend- 
ing an afternoon in this Arcadia, in order to collect material 
for a thrilling Asiatic story of love and revenge; but the idea 
was discouraged as being not proper, and tending to establish 
an undesirable precedent. 

The afternoon of our last day at the Andamans was devoted 
to a visit to Viper Island, where all the worst criminals are 
kept, and whereon is the only prison in the entire Settlement. 

We were met at the pier by Mr. Tuson, who has for years 
presided over this anything but desirable charge. It 
seemed to agree with him for he was a remarkably fresh 
and cheerful man, and bore no outward marks of worry 
and anxiety. From the moment of our landing, our steps 
were dogged by tall Punjaubi policemen, who stuck to 
us like leeches all along. Previously to entering the prison, 
we explored a variety of sheds, in which were convicts at all 
sorts of work, and the ticket-of-leave men strolled about among 
them, armed only with sticks. We next ascended some stone 
steps and reached the gate of the prison,a massive stone build- 
ing, with mighty portals. Asweentered,the attentions of the 
myrmidons of the law became still more marked, and we were 
rather too well guarded. 

There is little “ beer and skittles” going within the four walls 
ofthe Viper Prison. Here is nothing but grinding toil and chains. 
We first entered a large enclosure, where some hundreds of 
criminals were at work, grinding corn in stone machines Each 
man was chained to his task, and worked the stone round 
incessantly. They looked for the most part miserable and 
desperate. All were given the same task, vzz., to grind forty 
pounds during the hours of day-light ; this done they were free 
to rest. Some, we were informed, completed their task in six 
hours ; some did itin eight or ten, and some, who were either 
weak or lazy, dragged it out for twelve or fourteen hours. This, 
then, is the first task allotted to the criminal when he enters Viper 
Prison. Wewere now conducted to another portion of the 
building, and entered a succession of solitary cells, in each 
of which a wretch toiled away at his grindstone. This is his 
punishment if he refuses to work in the crowd. But there was 
yet another persuader to reduce the obstinate, or mutinous 
prisoner to reason, and we were shown the only example on 
the island. We entered a cell where a young Mahratta stood 
up and regarded us doggedly. His hands were chained to 
the wall at a height of about a foot above his head. “In this 
position,” said the warder, “he has remained for eight hours 
daily for the past two months.” He preferred this to work, 
and had shown no inclination to change his mind. 
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“ And now,” said our good natured guide, “ you have tracked 
the criminal through the various steps of his career.. You have 
seen him before he was despatched to Viper, You have seen 
him working at his trade there under restricted conditions, but yet 
comparatively free. You have followed him into prison, where, 
with a crowd of other criminals, he works chained to his 
task. You have seen him toiling in his solitary cell, and standing 
upright chained to the wall. I will now show you the stage 
on which, he who persists in his evil courses, stands for the 
last time in Viper Prison.” 

We followed him along a dark passage, and entered a low 
rectangular room, A massive beam ran along its entire length 
entering the wall at each end, at a height of about six feet 
from what, on closer inspection, appeared to bea trap-door. 
“ This, ” he continued, “ is the gallows. ” 

The place spoke for itself; it was the chamber of death. 

We had ‘done’ Viper, and, having taken refreshments at the 
Superintendent’s quarters, we departed. 

You will be inclined to enquire, not improbably, whether 
attempts at escape are frequent in the Settlement and with 
what success. 

Well, on our way across the harbour, on this occasion, we 
heard two excellent stories to illustrate a reply to such an 
enquiry. Some little time ago a boat’s crew played a nice 
trick on one of the Settlement Officers. They had done their 
work capitally for years, and were thoroughly trusted by him. 
He had given orders that the boat should be provisioned for 
three days, over night, as he was going on a tour of inspec- 
tion, and to be ready to start at daybreak on a certain day, 
He repaired to the boat-house at_the appointed time, but no 
boat could he find. What he did find, was the police sentry, 
lying senseless on his back, close to the landing place, 

When the man came to—for he was only stunned—the story 
leaked out. He had been helping the crew to get things 
ready at about midnight, when he was knocked senseless by a 
blow from an oar, and he remembered nothing afterwards. 

Strange to say, this lot got clean away and were never heard of 
again. As it was during the south-west monsoon, it is supposed 
that they reached Burma, or the Malay Peninsula, in safety. 

Another remarkable case of successful escape occurred at 
the Nicobars some few years ago. There was only one officer 
there, and he was much over worked. His right hand man 
was a very sharp and active ticket-of-leave man, who hailed 
from the North. 

On an occasion this man reported to him that all the boats 
but one were in want of repairs, and begged him to inspect 
them. There was no doubt of it ; all but his own private boat 
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leaked badly. So he directed that they should be dry-docked, 
and ordered his /factotum to superintend their repair. The 
latter soon had them to pieces, and, getting hold of the Superin- 
tendent’s boat, one fine night, he set sail with a choice crew and 
steered for the island of Sumatra. 

More than a week passed before anything could be done, 
when the Chief Commissioner himself went in pursuit in his 
own steamer. arrived on the coast of Acheen, he obtained 
news of the fugitives. The boat was found, with a letter, writ- 
ten in Hindustani It was addressed, in English: “To His 
Excellency the Governor of the Andaman Islands,” and 
was written and signed by our hero. He wished the Commis- 
sioner good-bye, and said he and his partly had _betaken 
themselves to the hills, where he was already a chief among the 
tribes in their war with the Dutch. 

Petty crimes are common amongst the convicts, which 
necessitates a constant watch being exercised over their actions, 
Murder is not infrequent; the average number for the last two 
or three years being about eight in the whole settlement. 

On the whole, the convicts are wonderfully well fed and cared 
for, and are kept incessantly at work—not useless work, such as 
carrying shot hither and thither, but useful work, the results of 
which they can see with their own eyes. 

This brings my narrative of our visit to the Andamans toa 
close, and I think we all agreed that we had spent a most in- 
teresting and profitable week. The whole place is an illustration 
of British energy, and that genius for government under difficult 
circumstances in which we are without rivals in the world, 

In such an atmosphere as that above described, and with 
such people to deal with, the life of a political officer is ever 
anxious and eventful, and his work without end. That this 
work is done thoroughly, and with surpassing success, must 
be evident to all who visit these islands. With what energy, 
courage and resolution do this little handful of English- 
men, isolated from the outer would, and thrown on their own 
resources, control and govern these fifteen thousand Asiatic 
murderers! With what patience, tact and devotion do they 
curb their fiery passions, with little more than a show of prison 
bars and prison chains—one principle guiding all their efforts, 
that each one shall fulfil his daily task. From this there is 
no escape, and murderers and murderesses alike are soon 
brought face to face with the inexorable dictum which controls 
their lives on the Andamans, that by unremitting labour and 
good behaviour alone can they hope to have their bonds un- 
loosed and be permitted to work out the term of their impri- 
sonment in comparative freedom and peace. 


E, C. BROWNE, 























ArT. X.—THE PURSUIT OF NATURAL HISTORY 
AMONG THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 


ATURAL History* pursuits, as intellectual recreations, 
} have never been popular amongst the people of India, 
whether of past or of modern times. If we search the ancient 
literature of India, whether of the Hindus or of the Mahomedans, 
we come across abundant evidence to show that the ancient 
Indians never attained to any degree of proficiency in either 
zoology or botany. That the people of ancient India did not 
take any interest in the varied fauna and the rich flora of this 
country, or study, or prosecute researches into them, is shown 
by the extreme paucity of the works in their literature treating 
of the animals or the vegetable productions peculiar to the 
country. There are, no doubt, one or two works treating of the 
animal kingdom in the Sanscrit language ; but, strictly speaking, 
they belong rather to the domain of veterinary science than 
to that of zoology proper, for they deal more with the proper 
treatment, training and nurture of the elephant and the 
horse, than with their classification, their nomenclature, or their 
habits and habitats. These works, which are so few in number 
that they can be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
still exist only in the form of MSS., and there is considerable 
doubt as to their having been written in ancient times. 
Accepting them. as-of ancient origin, they may be said to consti- 
tute the sole zoological literature of the ancient Hindus, 

So far as the general literature of the Hindus is concerned, 
there are references, no doubt, to the mammals and the birds 
known to the ancient Indians in their principal prose works and 
poems, but they are few innumber. All the zoological descrip- 
tions of the ancient Indians are of fabulous creatures, of animals 
of gigantic dimensions and prodigious strength, of which no 
living representatives exist at the present day. The Aznavata 
elephant, described by them, might have been the prototype cf 
the Elephas ganesa whose fossil remains were discovered by 
Drs. Falconer and Cautley in the Sivalik Hills, and have been 
described by them in their great work on the “ Fauna Sivali- 
kensis”; and the gigantic tortoise, which is stated by the 
Hindu geographers to bear, Atlas-like, on its back, the wisi 





* The term ‘Natural History’ is used throughout this essay in its popular 
acceptation, as inclusive of the three sister natural sciences—Zoology, Botany and 
Geology. 
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world, might have been the progenitor of the Zestudo Colosso- 
chelys, whose remains were also discovered in the same region 
by those accomplished palzontologists, and have been des- 
cribed by them in the work just mentioned. The thousand- 
hooded Vasuki serpent, described in ancient Sanscrit literature, 
has its living prototypes in the Pythons (Python Molurus) 
and in the Hamadryads (Ophtophagus Hamadryas); and the 
Garuda must have had representatives, within the memory 
of living men, in the wilds of New Zealand, in the bird 
known as Dinornis, whose remains have been discovered 
and described by Professor Owen. Last year, a writer in the 
“ Indian Evangelical Review” attempted to identify the Garuda 
of the ancient Indians with an eagle (Aguz/a sp.) found in the 
Deccan. 

These are the fabulous creatures to which frequent allu- 
sions are made in the ancient literature of the Hindus, On 
the other hand, Sanscrit poets like Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha, 
Bhavabhuti and others, make frequent allusions to some mam- 
mals and birds which can very certainly be identified with 
living species of animals. The Avrzskuasara of these poets 
must either be the Axtilope Cervicapua or the Gazella Bennettii 
of modern zoologists, and the wriga or rishya described by 
them must be identical with the spotted deer (Cervus axis), 
or the many-antlered Cervus Duvancellt which frequents forest 
tracts and swampy regions. The ornithology of the Sanscrit 
pocts includes the following birds: Suka, parrot (Palaeornis 
cynocephalus); bakula, heron (Ardeola leucoptera or Herodias 
Alba) ; mardla, swan (Cygnus olor) ; Chakravaka (Caccabis 
chukor); kokila, cuckoo (Cuculus Indica); vrajhansa, goose 
(Zadorna rutila). The fishes described by the Sanscrit writers 
are mostly identical with species living at the present day, 
though the xakua described by them may either have been 
the Leviathan mentioned in the Bible, or the whale of modern 
naturalists. The entomological researches of the ancient 
Indians were confined to the bee, which insect has been 
described ad nauseam in their works, The Persian and the 
Urdu literatures, which are, in the main, the literatures of the 
Indian Mahomedans, contain, so far as my knowledge goes, 
no works dealing either with zoology or with botany. The 
stock-subject of Persian ornithological descriptions is the 
bulbul, which is as great a favorite with the Persian poets as the 
nightingale is with the English bards. Professor V. Ball has 
told us in his “ Jungle Life in India,’ how he came across a 
book in Lucknow, which purported to be an Urdu work on 
zoology, but which, on perusal, turned out to be a natural history 
of fabulous animals. 

The botanical knowledge of the ancient Indians was far more 
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considerable than their knowledge of zoology, and among their 
literature we find some works which treat of botanical subjects. 
Strictly speaking, however, these partake more of the nature of 
works on medical botany than on botany in general, for they 
treat of the diagnoses of plants required for medicinal purposes 
in the Ayurveda of the Hindus. 

The ancient Indian writers on the Ayurveda, namely Charaka, 
Susruta and others, have given lists of medicinal plants, to- 
gether with their diagnoses, and these may be said to constitute 
the only botanical literature of the Indians In one respect, 
these works resemble the works of the older European herba- 
lists, such as Ray, Gesner, Tournefort, &c. Sir William Jones 
contributed to the “ Asiatic Researches” an article on the 
plants known to the ancient Indians, and the late lamented Dr. 
Udoy Chand Dutt also wrote a work on the same subject. The 
favorite plants of the Sanscrit poets are the padma, lotos 
(Nelumbtum Spectosum,) the kadamba (Nauclea kadamba.,) 
the dakula (Mimusops Elengi,) the kadalt, plantain (Musa sp.,) 
the devadruma which seems to be identical with the cheer pine of 
the Himalayas (Pinus Longitfolia), and others. On the other 
hand, the favorite plant of the Persian poets is the gw/, or the 
rose, “the glory of April and May,” justas the daisy, “the 
wee crimson-tipped flower,” is the favorite flower of the 
British poets. 

The science of geology dates only from the year 1790, 
in which Werner propounded to his pupils at Freiburg, his 
doctrine of ‘formations’ of the earth. It was, in the same 
year that William Smith, an English surveyor, published a 
‘Tabular View of the British Strata,’ containing an account 
of the secondary formations of England, together with their 
peculiar organic remains. Being a new science, which owes 
its origin entirely to European savants, this third branch of 
natural history was unknown to the ancient Indians. 

Thus, from an analysis of the foregoing, it will be evident that— 
(1) Zoology and botany proper were unknown to the ancient 
Indians ; (2) veterinary zoology and medical botany were, to a 
certain extent, known to them ; (3) their knowledge of medical 
botany was greater than their knowledge of zoology. 

So much for the knowledge of Natural History possessed by 
the ancient Indians. I will now show that the natives 
of India at the present day, like their forefathers, show 
a marked want of. proficiency in their knowledge of 
zoology, botany and geology, and I will attempt to 
trace out the causes from which this deficiency in Natural 
Sciences proceeds—a deficiency the more to be regretted, 
that the natives of India have distinguished themselves 
in every branch of literature and science except Natural 
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History. There are Indians who have distinguished themselves 
in law, medicine, and engineering. There are Indians who 
have betaken themselves to the study of the physical and the 
chemical sciences, though they have not distinguished themselves 
by any brilliant discoveries or original researches therein. 
There are Indians who are distinguishing themselves by their 
original researches in mathematics. But it is to be deeply 
regretted that there is not a single native of India who has 
achieved any distinction by any original researches into, or 
discovery in, Natural History, or, at least, who has devoted 
himself to the study of zoology and botany. 

There are, at least, two Bengalis in the Geological Survey of 
India, who have devoted themselves to the study of geology and 
mineralogy, and they seem to have achieved some sort of distinc- 
tion by these studies, for they have been elected Fellows of the 
Geological Society of London and have contributed papers 
to the “ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Indta,” There is one 
Bengali gentleman, connected with the Economic and the Art 
Departments of the Indian Museum in Calcutta, who takes 
great interest in economic botany, and has been elected a Fellow 
of the Linnzan Society of London, The late lamented 
Raja Rajendra Mullick was an ardent lover of animals, and had 
been a elected a C, M. Z. S (corresponding member of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London). in recognition of his bountiful con- 
tributions of Indian mammals and birds to the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park. But no _ native of India has, 
as yet, studied scientifically the varied fauna and the rich 
flora of India. Foreigners alone have done so, and the credit of 
naming, classifying and describing the animals and plants 
peculiar to the Indian fauna and flora respectively, belongs to 
European naturalists. It is by European naturalists only that 
new species of both vertebrates and invertebrates are being dis- 
covered every year, and added to the recorded fauna of 
India; and the researches of European botanists into the 
Vegetable Kingdom in India have been the means of discover- 
ing many plants altogether new to science. All the more credit 
is due to them for this, owing to the disadvantages under which 
they labour in the pursuit of these studies. The first of 
these disadvantages is that, being strangers in a strange 
land, they are imperfectly acquainted with the country, and 
with the peculiar haunts of different animals, and the localities 
where particular species of plants abound. The second disadvan- 
tage under which European naturalists and botanists labour, 
is the climate of this country, which is very trying to their 
constitutions. Many European naturalists have had their health 
permanently shattered by prosecuting natural history researches 
in unhealthy regions. The third disadvantage is that Europeans 
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have not the same facilities for observing the habits and habitats of 
animals and becoming acquainted with the habitats and the pro- 
erties of plants as the children of the soil. 

We are filled with feelings of admiration when we read of 
the enthusiasm and the love of science which prompt 
European naturalists to brave the dangers of unexplored 
countries, simply forthe purpose of studying their zoology, 
botany and geology. Look at a Stolickza making zoological 
collections in the wilds of Yarknd and in the Deserts of 
Kutch ; or a Hume collecting birds in the dense, unhealthy forests 
of the Nicobar and the Andamans; or an Anderson exploring 
the trackless jungles of Yunan, in Upper Burmah, for natural 
history specimens. Our feelings border on mute astonishment 
when we find a Sulpiz Kurz exploring the forests of Burmah 
for its forest flora, or a Haeckel coming from Germany to India 
forthe purpose of studying its fauna and flora. 

Notwithstanding the above-mentioned disadvantages, the 
zoology of India has been scientifically studied and drawn 
up, and it is to the genius and the labours of such well- 
known Indian Zoologists as Hodgson, Blyth, Cantor, 
Mc’Lelland, Jerdon, Anderson, W. T. Blanford and others, that 
we are indebted for all this. Since the publication of Jerdon’s 
“ Mammals and Birds of India,” and Giinther’s “ Repézles,” 
nearly half a century ago, many species of vertebrates, alto- 
gether new to science, have been added to the recorded fauna 
of this country through the labours of the naturalists above- 
mentioned, and it is in order to include these discoveries in the 
body of the Zoological literature of India, that the splendid 
series of works on “ Zhe Kauna of India” are being issued 
under the editorship of Dr. W._T. Blanford and the auspices 
of the Secretary of State for India. In the same manner, 
Hooker’s “ Flora of British India” includes all the dis- 
coveries in the botany of India which have been made since 
the publication of Roxburgh’s “ Flora Indica;” and King, 
Clarke, Hooker and others are doing for Indian botany what 
Blanford, Anderson and others are doing for Indian zoology 
at the present day. But still, in spite of these discoveries, 
there are many divisions of the fauna and the flora of this 
country which have yet to be explored and worked out, and 
I do not know that there is ‘a more intellectual and interesting 
recreation than that offered by these studies for my country- 
men to devote themselves to. 

There is far greater glory in achieving conquests over Nature, 
and inducing her to give up her secrets, than in wasting the 
national energies in empty political agitation. There is ample 
field in this direction for the exercise of their intellect ; and 
should my countrymen take to these studies, I am sure their 
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researches will at no distant date result in the discoveries of speci- 
mens hitherto unrecorded and altogether new'to science. The 
invertebrates of India, for instance, excepting the Rhophalocerous 
and the Heterocerous Lepidoptera, are not well known. Many 
orders of Indian insects, such as Hymenoptera, Diptera, Neurop- 
tera, &c., are so imperfectly understood, that if anybody were to 
study them carefully, he would be ina position to add many new 
species to science. The work of determining, classifying and 
naming the insect pests of India, which commit so much havoc 
on crops, and whose depredations result in so much loss both to 
agriculturists and to the Indian Exchequer, is at present engag- 
ing the attention of Indian naturalists, and has been taken up in 
right earnest by the authorities of the Indian Museum in Calcutta, 
who have appointed Mr. E.C. Cotes as the man for this 
work. The labors of this latter gentleman have _ been 
productive of much good fruit, which has been embodied in 
a number of pamphlets, treating of the habits and the life- 
history of insects most destructive to agricultural produce, and 
published under the authority of the Trustees of the Museum. 
But this work is being accomplished almost single-handed, and 
what is needed for the successful and speedy investigation of 
the subject is, that there should bea greater number of workers 
in the field than there are at present, who will collect speci- 
mens of insect-pests, determine their life-history, and draw up 
named lists of them. 

No one can be more useful in this field of investigation 
than native naturalists, for their opportunities of studying 
these pests in their native haunts are far greater than those 
of European naturalists with their scanty leisure and with their 
pressure of official duties. 

It follows as a corollary to this, that the task of determining 
and protecting the insectivorous birds of India should receive the 
same amount of attention from Indian naturalists as that of de- 
termining and destroying insect-pests. Much has been done in 
this direction in Australia ; and the birds peculiar to the Avi- 
fauna of that country which have been found to be destructive to 
insect pests, have been scientifically studied. Lists of them have 
been drawn up, and colored illustrations of them, with descriptive 
letter-press, have been published by the School-Boards of 
Australia and distributed among Australian schools and colleges. 
But Indian birds destructive to insect-life are not much under- 
stood, and hence there is a great necessity for determining which 
species are insectivorous and which are not. In this field of in- 
vestigation, too, there is need of a much larger number of workers 
than are available at present. Here is a wide field for the 
prosecution of researches into Natural History by native 
naturalists. 
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It is little less than a standing reproach to my countrymen that 
they should not turn to account their ample leisure and their 
splendid opportunities by exploring the imperfectly-known bye- 
paths of Indian zoology and botany. Mr. E, T, Atkinson, Gs. 
in delivering his annual address before the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1887, observed : “ Still very much remains to be done 
towards studying the Indian RAynuchota, and I believe thcre 
are amongst us men to whom the work would be congenial, 
and who would spare no pains to make it good. I would 
now call on such, whether members of our society or not, to 
take up even a section of the orders untouched, and to aid 
us by preparing lists, collecting specimens and noting the 
habits and life-history of the species. I should be glad to 
see our Native members take more interest in Natural 
Science, and thus wipe away the reproach that, perhaps, with 
the exception of the late Babu Harimohun Mukerji, and 
one gentleman in Bombay, there is not a single native of 
India, known outside its limits, for proficiency in either 
botany or zoolozy.” The late Bishop Caldwell, who was a well- 
known scholar of the Dravidian languages of India, in addressing 
the graduates at the Convocation of the Madras University in 
1878, observed that he had noticed with great pleasure, the fact 
that the natives of Bengal and Rombay (alluding to Dr. R 
Mitra, Rev. K. M. Banerji, Pratapa Chunder Ghosha, Pran Nath 
Saraswati, Gour Das Bysack and others of Calcutta, and to 
Dr. Bhau Daji, Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar and Mr. Justice Kashi- 
nath T. Telang of Bombay) had taken to the study of Indian 
literature and antiquities ; but he regretted to observe that 
there was no native of India who had devoted himself to the 
study of the Natural Mistory of India, vzz., of its rich fauna and 
flora. Hewent on to say that, should the natives of India be- 
take themselves to these studies, the domain of natural science 
would be greatly widened, and the means of wresting her secrets 
from Nature rendered easier, considering that the facilities for 
studying them enjoyed by the natives are far greater than those 
of Europeans, 

It affords me great pleasure to note that our fellow-country- 
men of Bombay are applying themselves more and more 
to the study of the Natural History of India, for I find that 
the Natural History Society of Bombay, which was founded 
in 1883, counts among its members many native gentlemen 


_ of that Presidency. 


This Society, which has for its main object the promo- 
tion of the pursuit of zoology, botany and geology, in all 
their branches, is doing much towards the diffusion of the 
knowledge of these sciences among the people of that 


part of India, The late Dr, Atmaram Pandurang, who 
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occupied the Chair of Botany in the Grant Medical College 
at Bombay, was a_ botanist of some repute, though he 
was not distinguished for any remarkable discovery in 
the science. Another native of Bombay—a Mahrathi gentle- 
man, I believe-—Dr. K. P. Kirtikar is also well-known for 
his love of botanical pursuits, for I find that he lately contribut- 
ed a paper on the “ Folklore of Indian plants” to the “ Journal 
of the Bombay Natural History Soctety,? which, “though not 
botanical, is of interest as containing tales and legends con- 
nected with many of our best known trees and plants.’ 

From the above facts it will be evident that the natives on tine 
Western side of India are applying themselves more and more 
to the study of Natural History, especially to that of botany, but 
iy follow-countrymen on this side of India are as apathetic as 
ever as regards these pursuits, whether as a branch of liberal 
education or as an interesting recreation. 

There are chairs of two of the most important branches of 
Natural History, vzz., one of Botany and another of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy, in connection with the Medical 
College of Calcutta, and they are occupied by two naturalists 
of great repute in India. Lectures on these sciences are regu- 
larly delivered to the students of the college in question, 
and occasionally practical demonstrations are also held by 
them. But, curiously enough, in spite of these opportunities 
of instruction, there is not a_ single native gentleman, 
either in the Subordinate Medical Service of this Presidency, 
or in the ranks of the independent medical practitioners, 
who has any reputation for proficiency in either botany or 
zoology. There have been native members of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal since the year 1832, some of whom 
have contributed many papers of great merit on Orien- 
tal literature and antiquities to its /ourna/. But, strange 
to say, not a single paper on any one of the three principal 
branches of Natural History, written by a native of India, can 
be found in either its /ournal or its Proceedings. Nothing 
could afford a more striking proof of the apathy of my 
countrymen towards these pursuits as means of intellectual 
recreation, than the fact that, though there is a lecturership 
on geology connected with the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, there is none either on zoology or 
botany. The cause of this is not far to seek, for the authorities 
of the institution, finding these two latter branches of science 
in great disfavour with the native students, have wisely excluded 
them from the curriculum of studies. 

The curriculum of studies prescribed by the University of 
Calcutta for both the B. A. and M. A. Examinations includes 
zoology, botany and geology. There are graduates of the 
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University who have taken their degrees in these sciences. 
There are lecturerships on botany in connection with the 
Hooghly, the Krishnanagore, the Patna and some other district 
colleges in the Bengal Presidency, but most of these are filled 
by native Professors who pretend to teach botany to B. A. 
and M. A. students, but whose knowledge of the science is con- 
fined to its theoretical part, and who, instead of delivering 
lectures embodying original researches, simply read over the text- 
books, and thereby encourage the students to devote themselves 
to “cramming.” It is with the aid of this latter process, by 
which they learn, by rote, their text-books, that B. A. candidates 
manage to pass their examination with honors in botany and 
zoology, and the M.A. candidates to graduate themselves as 
Masters of Arts in Natural Sciences. But the men who thus suc- 
ceed in taking degrees in Natural History, take up these sciences 
simply because it is easier to take degrees in them than in other 
sciences. Their object is simply to pass their examination and 
not tocontinue their studies afterthey leave the college witha 
view to promoting scientific research. Hence the men who 
receive instruction in natural sciences in the different district 
colleges of Bengal, are devoid of that spirit of devotion to science, 
of that spirit of scientific research, which are of the very 
essence of scientific training, and which are the distinguishing 
characteristics of European naturalists, 

I will now attempt to trace some of the causes to which 
this deficiency of the natives of India in Natural History, and 
their utter indifference to the study of these sciences are due. 

The first and the most important of these causes is that the 
natives of India are altogether wanting in that faculty of 
observation which is necessary for the study of Natural 
History. This faculty is like a pair of spectacles through 
which we look up, as it were, to Nature and to Nature’s God. 
The habit of observation is the only means by which we can 
attain to mastery over the Natural sciences, and the more it is 
developed and matured, the more it reveals to us things novel 
and curious in Nature which formerly escaped our notice. 

There are the gay-winged insects, the “birds with painted 
wings,” the wayside flowers, with the colors of the rainbow 
blended in them, and many other objects of beauty in 
Indian landscapes which delight the heart of a European, 
but possess no charm for the Indians. No native, for instance, 
ever pauses to watch the habits of a particular bird or 
insect, or to examine the structure of a particular flower. 
They are not imbued with that feeling of pleasure which “the 
meanest flower that blows” excites in the minds of many 
Europeans. No native of India feels any interest in these 
objects of Nature, except so far as they are subservient to his 
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daily uses. But, in justice to my countrymen, it must’ be said 
that they are not to blame for this deficiency in the faculty of 
observation, for something must be lacking in their mental 
constitution to make them so apathetic as regards Natural 
History pursuits. The faculty of observation is awakened in 
Europeans ata very early age. From their very boyhood, 
they begin to make collections of butterflies, moths, beetles, 
shells, and the like ; and European children will go to the most 
inaccessible places to collect rare flowers and ferns. In Darjee- 
ling, European boys will climb the most inaccessible hills for 
the purpose of collecting natural history specimens. The true 
cause of this love of European children for natural history 
pursuits is, that they imbibe it from their parents. The 
majority of Europeans in India, as* elsewhere, are in some sort 
field-naturalists—lovers of plants and flowers and birds and 
butterflies. Thus it is that the faculty of observation is often 
awakened in them in their earliest years; and the home com- 
monly becomes to them what the lecture-room occasionally 
becomes t» natives when pretty well advanced in life. But the 
contrary is the case with my fellow-countrymen. As few of 
them take any interest in Natural History pursuits, their 
children also imbibe their indifference for these pursuits, 
The poorest of Europeans keep a few flowering shrubs in their 


houses, but even the richest of natives seldom have a single. 


vestige of greenery in their homes. Consequently, native 
children find nothing in the shape of Natural History 
specimens in their homes to kindle in them that love of animals 
and plants which is at the root of the study of Natural History. 
The second cause of the deficiency is, that the predilections of 
the natives of India are for sciences the study of which 
requires no active exercise, as, for instance, the chemical 
and the physical sciences. My countrymen are fond of the 
pursuit of these sciences, simply because they demand for their 
study little of that physical exertion which is absolutely 
necessary for the pursuit of Natural History. The successful 
prosecution of the latter requires, as a_ preliminary con- 
dition, that animals shall be studied either in their native 
haunts, or by means of stuffed specimens preserved in museums 
with the aid of the taxidermist’s art, or from living collections 
in zoological gardens ; that the life history and the morpho- 
logy of ‘plants shall be studied either in their places of 
growth, or in the Aortus siccus, or herbarium, of a botanical 
garden ; that the geologist, armed with hammer and _ chisel, 
shall delve down into the depths of the earth before he can 
examine the stratification of the earth’s crust, or the organic 
remains of extinct animals embedded therein. It follows that 
for the successful prosecution of these pursuits the naturalist 
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must be prepared to lead an outdoor life. The field-naturalist 
who ransacks the country for Natural History specimens, 
shooting animals, and collecting plants and fossils and minerals, 
for the purposes of preserving and mounting them, must 
be possessed of active habits, without which he will be unable 
to attain his object. The laboratory naturalist must also be 
possessed, to a certain extent, of the same activity ; for, even 
in the recesses of the laboratory, skilful manipulation is 
necessary for the purpose of dissecting specimens and ex- 
amining the structures of minute organisms. But the majority 
of my educated countrymen are most inactive in their habits, 
and lack the iron constitution necessary for the wear and tear 
incident to the prosecution of Natural History researches in 
wild tracts of country. Hence largely the deficiency of the 
natives of India in zoology, botany, and geology, and their 
utter apathy for these pursuits. 

There is a third reason why the _ natives of. India 
are not proficient in zoology. They are _ possessed of 
humane sentiments which render them unwilling to inflict pain 
on animals. But for the successful study of zoology, it is 
absolutely necessary that the structures. of animal organisms 
should be examined in all their details, and this cannot be 
done unless the animals be killed. If you wish to study the 
morphology of a bird, or a butterfly, you must either cap- 
ture it or kill it. If you wish to study zoology, or that branch 
of ornithology which treats of the nidifying habits of birds, 
you must collect the nests and leave the young to perish. But 
all these processes, as a matter of course, involve the infliction 
of pain, to which my countrymen are most averse. Moreover, 
the successful study of zoology requires, as a preliminary con- 
dition, that there should be good zoological collections, the 
making of which necessarily involves the destruction of animal 
life, 

It is partly these humane sentiments towards the lower 
animals that have prevented my countrymen from _ betak- 
ing themselves to their study. It is precisely these senti- 
ments which made Sir William Jones averse to the study 
of zoology. In his Tenth Anniversary Discourse, delivered 
by him in 1793, before the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
embodied in the Aszatic Researches, Vol, IV., he gave 
utterance to them, with his characteristic eloquence, in the 
following. touching and noble words: “Could the figure, 
instincts, and qualities be ascertained either on the plan 
of Buffon, or on that of Linnzus, without giving pain 
to the object of our examination, few studies would afford 
us more solid instruction, or more exquisite delight; but I 
never could learn by what right, nor conceive with what 
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feeling, a naturalist can occasion the misery of an innocent bird, 
and leave its young, perhaps, to perish ina cold nest, because 
it has gay plumage, and has never been delineated, or deprive 
even a butterfly of its natural enjoyment, because it has the 
misfortune to be rare or beautiful.” Further, Professor 
Huxley, in his essay on “ The Crayfish: being an Introduction to 
the Study of Zoology,” has said that the study of the practical 
side of zoology involves much dirty work, for the internal or- 
gans of animals cannot be advantageously studied unless they 
are dissected so as to expose the parts. For this reason, also, 
Sir William Jones was averse to the study of the branch of 
Natural History in question. This aversion to the process of cut- 
ting open and disembowelling animals for the purpose of studying 
their internal structure, led him to the pursuit of botany, which 
he calls “the loveliest and most copious division in the Science 
of Nature.” To this dirty work of dissection, which is neces- 
sary for the purposes of the study of zoology, and to which all 
natives, except students of medicine, are averse, much of their 
neglect of this branch of National History is due. 

The fourth cause of the deficiency is that no special training in 
these sciences is imparted to students in our schools and colleges, 
It has already been shown that, though lectures on botany are 
given in some of our District Colleges to students who have 
taken up that science, for either their B. A. or M. A. examina- 
tion, they are delivered by incompetent men, who know very 
little of its scientific principles. These lecturers hold no practical 
demonstrations for dissecting plants, in order to display their 
internal structure and their minute organisation, nor do they 
make excursions with their students into the surrounding country 
for the purpose of botanizing. The case is very different 
with European lecturers. Dr. George Watt, while he was the 
lecturer on botany in the Krishnanagore College, and Dr. 
Gregg, while he filled the same office in Hughly, not only held 
practical demonstrations in botany, but, accompanied by their 
students, made botanizing excursions into the neighbouring 
fields in order to teach them the practical side of the science. 

There is no lecturership of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
in any of the colleges in Bengal, except the Medical College, 
Calcutta, and these, though they are open to both medical and 
lay students, are in one sense inaccessible to the latter, for they 
can be attended by outsiders only on payment of fees, 
at the rate of so many lectures for so many rupees. Re- 
cently, however, a class for teaching geology has been opened 
in the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, and 
lectures on that science are delivered by P. N. Bose, Esq., 
B. Sc. F. G. S, Assistant Superintendent of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India. These are only isolated attempts at imparting 
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instruction in Natural History, whereas what is urgently need- 
ed is, that it should be systematically taught in our schools 
and colleges, and that lectures should be delivered on it 
regularly. 

I have now come to the last part (though not the least in 
importance) of my subject. I would venture to suggest some 
remedies which, if adopted, are calculated to encourage the 
study of Natural History amongst my fellow-countrymen, 
and will, inthe end, lead them to devote themselves more 
and more to Natural History pursuits. 

The first remedy is the teaching of the elementary principles 
of zoology, botany, and geology in the lower forms of our 
schools. The second remedy which I will venture to suggest, 
is the publication of elementary Bengali works on these sciences, 
suited to the understanding of young children, under the 
auspices of the Director of Public Instruction. 

Though a few works on zoology and botany exist in the 
Bengali language, as for instance the Prduz Voetttdnta, or 
Descriptive Zoology, and the Udbhida Bidya, or Science of 
Botany, and another work on botany. written in Bengali by 
Dr. George Watt, there are no Bengali works on geology proper. 
The few books on zoology and botany that exist in the Bengali 
language are taught only in the Calcutta Normal School and 
other institutions which prepare candidates for the Minor and 
the Vernacular Scholarship Examinations, these two sciences 
being included in the curriculum of studies prescribed for 
them. But the number of Higher Class English Schools 
teaching up to the Entrance Standard, is greater than that 
of the Middle Class Vernacular Schools. Now it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the teaching of the elementary prin- 
ciples of these sciences should be made compulsory in the lower 
forms of our Schools. 

The study of zoology has been popularized in England only 
by the publication of elementary works on the science by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood. It is to the publication of “a series of cheap 
entertaining handbooks, as novel in design as they are un- 
pretending in their titles, and which abound in both scientific 
and practical knowledge, most felicitously conveyed,”. that the 
credit of haviag made the pursuit of Natural History popular 
recreation among English boys and girls is mainly due. It 
was through the noble efforts of the late Professor Henslow 
that classes in botany were formed in the village-schools of 
England, and that the study of this science was thereby popular- 
ized in that country. It is highly probable, therefore, that if the 
study of these pursuits be made compulsory in the lower classes 
of our schools, our boys will become more and more imbued with 
a taste for them. 
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They should not be taught in the same way as the 
dry-as-dust details of history or geography are taught, 
The lessons should be made as interesting as possible by 
being illustrated with specimens and drawings. In the case 
of botany, they should be illustrated by the exhibition of 
dried or living specimens of plants; and their structures, and 
economic uses should be impressed on the students. In the case 
of zoology, care should be taken to make the lessons inter- 
esting by the showing of colored drawings of animals, such as 
those contained in the “ Plates I/lustrative of Natural History,” 
published by Messrs W. and R. Chambers of Edinburgh, and 
by the relation of anecdotes illustrative of their habits. So, in 
teaching geology, minerals and fossils should be shown and their 
properties explained. In this way, and in this way alone, can 
the study of Natural History be popularized in India. 

The third remedy which I would propose, is that teachers 
should make excursions to the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Howrah, to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens at Alipore, and to 
the Indian Museum. The dry lessons taught at school may be 
made much more impressive and _ instructive if the young 
learners are brought face to face with the very animals and plants, 
descriptions of which they have read in their text-books. 
This plan of making excursions to places of scientific interest 
for the purposes of intellectual recreation, was first adopted by 
the Institution for Physical Training which was established at 
Sealdah about twelve years ago, but which no longer exists. 
The teachers accompanied the students and explained to 
them the habits of a particular animal, the properties of 
a particular plant or mineral. The same plan, I am glad to find, 
is being gradually adopted by many of the schools and colleges 
of Calcutta. The usefulness of the Calcutta Zoological gardens 
as a factor in the education of the “ masses” in the principles of 
zoology, will be evident from the following extract from the 
Report of the Honorary Committee for the Management of the 
Gardens for 1888-89: “A large number of students and teachers 
from various schools and colleges of Calcutta and its suburbs 
have, as usual, been admitted free of charge. The Committee 
have much satisfaction in reporting that the usefulness of the 
Zoologica! Gardens as an adjunct to sound nursery education 
is being recognised by Bengali authors. In Ma o Chhela 
(Mother and Son), a Bengali book on nursery education, a 
chapter has been devoted by the author to a discussion on the 
instincts and habits of animals as they may be studied in the 
course of a visit to the garden, with a view to stimulating 
the faculty of observation in the youthful mind. This is very 
encouraging. In order to afford facilities to intelligent visitors 
for identifying birds where large numbers of them are exhibited 
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together, the Committee have adopted the plan of putting up 
colored pictorial representations with the name written under- 
neath each species.’ In the Zoological Society’s gardens in 
the Regent’s Park, London, there is a lecture-hall where 
lectures on zoological subjects are from time to time delivered, 
and these have been republished in the shape of two volumes of 
“ Zoological Sketches,’ with illustrations by Wolf. Inthe same 
way the educational influence of the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens might be greatly enhanced if the plan of deliver- 
ing popular lectures on zoology, illustrated by specimens 
living in the gardens, were adopted. The inhabitants of this 
country evince the greatest amount of interest in zoological 
collections from the sight-seer’s point of view, but their 
ignorance of the habits of animals is very great. Hence 
I am sure, the delivery of these lectures would be one 
of the best methods for imparting to them a more accurate 
knowledge of the fauna of this and other countries. Most 
other nations have, from the remotest antiquity, evinced 
creat interest in animals, and have shown a passion for 
making zool gical collections, The Emperor Darius and Queen 
Berenice must have had menageries, for otherwise the former 
could not have cast the prophet Daniel into a lion’s den, 
and the latter could not have accomplished the difficult feat of 
taming the ‘ monarch of the forest.” The ancient Romans, too, 
had zoological collections, though they kept them, not for the 
purpose of studying their habits, but of those cruel exhibitions— 
the fights of wild beasts with one another, or with the gladiators, 
who “ were butchered to make a Roman holiday.” Formerly 
a zoological collection was kept in the Tower of London, and 
the lions were its great attraction,_.The travelling menageries 
of former times, as fo1 instance, Wombwell’s and Astley’s, were 
the only collections from which the ‘‘masses” in England derived 
their knowledge of strange and curious animals. But since 
the foundation of the Zoological Society of London in 1826, 
or thereabouts, by Sir Humphrey Davy and Sir Stafford 
Raffles, and the opening of its magnificent gardens and 
menagerie in Regent’s Park, the English public have been 
familiarised with the forms of exotic animals, Collections of 
wild animals have been kept in Paris since the middle of the 
seventeenth century, in the jardin du Rot; and these collections 
were further enriched in 1794 by the transfer thereto of the 
royal menageries of Versailles and Rainey. In these collec- 
tions originated the famous and fine assortment of fere nature 
now kept in the “ Jardin des Plantes.” Buffon, Cuvier, Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire and Milne-Edwards have been the presiding geniuses 
of these collections, and the science of modern zoology owes its 
origin to them and to their work in connection with them, In 
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Berlin, the “ Thier-garten” is rich in the number and variety 
of its specimens of the animal world. 

From the above it will be clearly seen that the edu- 
cational influence of these collections in the instruction of 
the “masses” in the principles of Natural History is very 
great. The Calcutta Botanical Gardens at Seebpore, on the 
other side of the river, is less popular as a place of recrea- 
tion than the Alipore Gardens. The reason of this is that 
the former is situated at a great distance from Calcutta, 
and is very inconvenient of access. On the other hand, 
the Indian Museum is very popular as a place of re. 
creation, not only with the educated portion of the native 
community, but also with the lower classes. It is a 
well-known practice among Bengalee school boys to pay 
a visit to the Indian Museum, the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens, or the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, on the day on 
which their schools break up for some long vacation. As most 
of these boys are from the lower forms of our schools, and as 
such, are ignorant of the history of the vertebrates and inverte- 
brates, and the plants and other specimens exhibited in the 
Zoological, Botanical and Geological collections of these 
institutions, a visit to them means only idly wandering 
through the galleries and the conservatories, without the 
least scientific interest in the collections being awakened 
in their minds. If. however, some person were appointed 
by the Trustees of the Indian Museum to enlighten the 
native visitors as to the habits of the various animals exhi- 
bited there, the history and the economic uses of the various 
kinds of rocks and minerals in the geological and the 
mineralogical galleries, and the forms of animal life in pre-historic 
ages, as illustrated in the paleontological galleries of the 
Museum, a visit to the institution would not only be a recreation, 
but at the same time, be fraught with instruction to them. 

In the same way I would suggest the publication of cheap 
suide-books to the Natural History collections in the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens, the Calcutta Botanical Gardens and the 
Indian Museum, written in popular Bengalee ; and I am sure they 
would not only command a ready sale amongst our school boys, 
but serve greatly to increase the educational value of these 
institutions. 

The fourth remedy I would suggest is the establishment of a 
professorship of Natural History in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, in view of the fact that the three principal 
branches of Natural History, namely zoology, botany and 
seology, are included in the curriculum of studies prescribed by 
that body for the B. A. and the M. A. examinations. As the 
University of Calcutta is, like the University of London, an 
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examining body, the Presidency College, Calcutta, represents its 
teaching counterpart, just as the University College in London 
is that of the latter. Therefore it would be highly advisable to 
found a chair of Natural History in connection with the Calcutta 
Presidency College. Should this suggestion be acted upon, 
many B. A. and M. A. students would take up either zoology, 
or botany or geology ; for, hitherto, want of proper facilities for 
the study of these sciences has been a great bar to their being 
extensively selected as branches of the study for the exami- 
nations for the higher degrees of the Calcutta University, which, 


in one respect resemble the Natural Sciences Tripos of the 


Cambridge University. It is mainly for this reason that the 
number of a/umunz of the Calcutta University who have gradu- 
ated in natural sciences is so small; and the few that there are, 
have succeeded in passing in these subjects either by attending 
the lectures on zoology or comparative anatomy at the Calcutta 
Medical College, on the payment of a heavy fee, or by 
attending the lectures on botany at the District Colleges of the 
Bengal Presidency. 

As biology is included in the curriculum of studies prescribed 
for the first B. Sc. and the second B. Sc. examinations of the 
Bombay University, there is a chair in biology in connection 
with the Elphinstone College of that city. All the universities 
of Great Britain and Ireland and on the Continent of Europe 
have endowed chairs of Natural History for imparting in- 
struction in these sciences, and for promoting and encouraging 
their study. Of the three universities in the three sister 
presidencies of India, those of Madras and Calcutta only are 
without chairs of these sciences, and it is my firm conviction 
that should such chairs be endowed, and should prizes in the 
shape of appointments in the public service, as subordinate 
curators in the museums and the botanical gardens throughout 
India, be offered, a great encouragement would be given to the 
youths of India to devote themselves to the pursuit of Natural 
History. It is also my firm belief that if these sugges- 
tions were acted on, thousands of Indian students would flock to 
the lecture-room of the Natural History Professor, and devote 
themselves in right earnest to the study of these sciences. 
Apart from the emoluments which would accrue to my country- 
men from a pursuit of these studies, in the shape of Govern- 
ment service, another important benefit would result. They 
would be enabled to do great good in a practical way 
to their country. The study of the practical side of 
zoology would enable thein—(1) to encourage the acclimatization 
and domestication of various exotic birds and animals; (2) to 
improve the indigenous breeds of cattle and farm-stock in the 
country, especially as the local breeds of the former are fast 
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becoming degenerated ; (3) to foster the increase and im- 
provement in the supply of fresh-water and salt-water fishes, 
which constitute the principal animal food of the natives of 
India. If they devoted themselves to the study of botany, 
they would be in a position—(1) to introduce exotic plants, 
flowers, and fruits into India ; (2) to improve the indigenous 
vegetable products ; (3) to develop the vegetable resources of 
the country, and to introduce new industries. If they studied 
geology, they would be able—(1) to exploit the mines of India ; 
and (2) to develop the mineral resources, and foster the 
mining industries, of the country. Besides these benefits, 
which the study and the pursuit of Natural History would 
enable the natives of India to render to their country, 
its study would facilitate and promote scientific investigation 
regarding the fauna and the flora of India, and enable them 
to wipe away the reproach that the natives of India are deficient 
in the knowledge of Natural History. 


SARAT CHUNDRA MITRA, M.A., B.L. 
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ART. XIL—THE STIMULANTS OF THE CLASSES. 


F the many interesting points connected with the excise 
() administration of India, the one that appears to have 
most escaped notice is the question of the favourite form of 
stimulant of each caste and tribe. The relative advantages of 
the different systems, and the increase and decrease of revenue 
and consumption, have been themes of discussions for years ; 
and the subject, if not worn threadbare, has nothing now to 
attract attention, since the Government thundered against Mr. 
Caine. But the questions, “what people drink?” and “what 
people smoke ?” and so on, are really deserving of prior con- 
sideration. It is, no doubt, a very simple plan to govern on 
first principles and say: “It is a bad thing for natives to con- 
sume stimulants of any kind. There shall, therefore, be pro- 
ibition.” It is, on the other hand, avery easy thing to refer 
to ancient history—how Akbar had his wine parties, and every 
village had its still,— and argue that things ought to be the 
same now. But the importance of an accurate knowledge of 
the nature and amount of stimulants at present consumed by 
each class has not always been understood. 

About the year 1874, Mr. Clarmont Daniell, Collector of 
Cawnpore, made the liquor-sellers all over the district record the 
caste only of every man that came into their shops for a drink. 
The report of the N.-W. Provinces for the year 1873-74, con- 
tains the following mention of the experiment :—“ For the 
last two years Mr. Daniell has been collecting information of 
the number of purchases of spirit made by different castes, 
the retail vendors in the city and cantonments, as well as in 
the district, recording the number of daily sales and specify- 
ing the caste of the purchasers, . . , . the number of 
purchasers, distributed over each of five main divisions being 

given in the margin. I do 


1872-73. 1873-74 not myself see how this 
Kayasths ... 8,691 7.359 information is to be gener- 
Cultivators... 18,399 18.983 1 tilised. for 1 | 
Low castes ... 1,011,577 90,225 7 UEIESey, SOF 20GRE COR 
Artizans wes -:1,22,099 86.666 ditions affect the consump- 
Musalmans_ ... 13,718 8,236 tion of spirit even more 
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; than the relative numbers 
2,74.48 2,11,46 . 
74-494 thai of different classes of the 
population.” 





Apparently everybody since then has agreed with the 
Excise Commission of 1874, and there is nothing recorded 
of subsequent experiments of this kind in the N.-W. Provinces. 
However, during the last year, enquiries of this nature have 
been made in the district of Gorakhpur. The use of stimulants 
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of some kind is found necessary by nearly every one in 
that district, owing to the malarious and depressing climate, 
and possibly the result of the enquiries may be held useless 


for comparison with other places. 
is as follows :— 
The stimulants used are tobacco, 
preparations of poppy and alcohol. 
in three forms, 


Tobacco 


But. such as it is, the result 


preparations of hemp, 
is consumed 
smoking tobacco, chewing tobacco, and snuff. 


The last two forms of consumption are common to all classes ; 
the former is considered a digestive, and the name of the latter 


is “ Brain-clearer,” which explains itself. 


Tobacco is not 


smoked by the Brahmans of the place, and they look with 


horror of the “ chillum, ” 
ri)! Opium is eaten and drunk and_ smoked, 
| of prohibition of it in any class, 


bring it to use for every kind of sickness. 
among town-bred men living in the country. 
smoked as either 


habitual opium eaters, 


simply 
14 cation. 








some contempt on the western Brahmans who have no holy 


and there is no sort 
The cultivators of the 
poppy keep the scrapings of their pots to use as medicine, and 
But the chief con- 
sumption of opium is in large towns, at Raja’s courts, or 
The drinking of 
) opium dissolved in water is not very common, and is mainly 
1 practised for coolness’ sake in the hot weather ; 
1] kafe, or madak, or chundu, and 
for the sake of the intoxi- 
In the city of Gorakhpur, with a population of about 
60,000 people, a recent census of opium eaters and smokers 


opium is 
is eaten by 





| gave a total of 998 Mussulmans and 190 Hindus. The de- 
i} tail of the Musalmans is as follows :— 
} ; A. General Classes. B. Petty Traders & Artisans. 

i Saiyid .. 42 | Weavers (julahas) ... 188 Masons (thawai) 17 
Sheikh . 263 Carders (dhunnia) 39 Flour merchants (umkeri) 15 
Mogul .» 701] Butchers (kasai, etc.) © 20 Cobbler (mochi) vin 
| ‘i Pathan . 222 Dyers (rangrez) 13 Oilmen (teli) 4 

ol , . , 

i Fish, fruit, and vegetable sellers (kunjra) 5 
1h Bangle makers (manihar) 4 
ie Burnishers (sikligar) i “a 2 

| Goldwashers and refiners (miaria) ... coe 3 
1 C. Labourers and domestic employes. 

j Boatmen (mullahs) —~ « Singer (mirasi) I 

t Barbers (hajjams) un a Drummer (datfali) .. I 

. Tailors (darzi) ... —— Eunuch (hijra) a 

it Sweepers (halalkhor) + 29 Courtesans (tawaif) on 25 


Cowkeeper (ghosi) 


The Hindus shew an equal variety of occupations and 


castes :— 
A. High Castes. BL. Cultivators and pastoral castes. 
Brahmans 2. 20 Kurmis . 12 
| Chattris ae Khatiks -. S (market gardeners) 
i Kayasths nin Ahirs_ os © (cowherds) 
q Banias... om an Gadariya ue 2 (goatherds) 


5 | 
} 
; 
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C. Petty traders and artisans. 


Blacksmith (lohar) I Sweetmeat sellers (halwai) 3 
Potters (kumhar)... us 8 Pan sellers (tamoli) 6 
Kalwars a Grain-parchers (bhu}) 4 
Carpenters (barhai) 3 Oilman (teli) 3 
Leather-workers (mochi) I Jewel-threaders (patchra) 6 
Brass workers ({kasera) I 
D. Labourers and domestic employés, &c. 
Kharas (bearers, &c) 11 Comiers (sowars) 6 Mattockman beldar) 1 
Boatmen (mullahs) 2 Gardeners ..» 2 Sweepers in 
Chamar 1 Barbers — ... 4 Courtesan wa 8 
Juraha (a kind of 
kaha) .. 8 Pasis .. 2  Gosain (mendicant)... 1 
Bhar) . + 8 Foster (paloda:) 1 
Bari = (leaf-plate 
maker) ... 4 Washerman... I 


There are no castes or occupations conspicuous by their 
absence, and the apparently greater prevalence among the 
higher castes is no doubt due to the dearness of the drug as 
compared with other intoxicants. 

Even in the rest of the district the Musalmans consume 
more opium than the Hindus. In four of the sub-treasuries, where 
opium is sold, in a short period, 221 Mussalman buyers were 
recorded, and only 207 Hindus. Considering that they are only 
one in 10, the number of Musalmans ought not to be so large ; 
but a very large portion of the purchasers are chaprasis, clerks, 
and servants of officials of the place. Further,-each Musalman 
consumes more than each Hindu. Among these the chief pur- 
chasers are zemindars, who come sometimes themselves to buy, 
but generally send their servants. The cultivating and labour- 
ing classes cannot afford opium except for medicine, but 
depend for occasional intoxication on drugs and liquor. 

Of the several forms which the~preparations of hemp take, 
charas is almost unknown in the district, as a whole, and majum 
is eaten only at Holitime. The latter is eaten by all,—being 
a sweetmeat flavoured with bhang. Charas is not smoked by 
the Brahmans, who avoid the “chillum.” For the same reason 
they never use ganja. This is obtained from Bengal, and sold 
for a quarter of its weight in silver. It is supposed to afford 
the most gradual and least harmful means of intoxication, and 
is in consequence largely partaken of by all classes. The 
hemp plant grows wild over the greater part of the district, 
and those who cannot afford to buy ganja, pluck and dry the 
hemp plant, or buy bhang very cheaply in the drug shops. 
Bhang is more generally eaten mixed with food, than smoked, 
and its intoxication is more rapid and harmful. Brahmans 
who dare not drink, and cannot smoke or afford opium, 
fall back upon this, as the only stimulant left to them. 
In many cases they indulge inordinately. There isa well 
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known zemindar in the north of the district who has be. 
come utterly idiotic through the practice, and if he wishes 
to take a dose that he can appreciate, he has now to make up 
a ball of bhang as big as a sinall orange. 

The drug shops sell all their goods for ready money; very 
few allow credit, and then only to known customers. It is 
therefore difficult to obtain exact particulars of the number 
of purchasers drawn from the various castes. However, 243 
accounts in all were examined, partly in market towns and 
party in village shops ; they were held as follows— 

(2..\—73 by high castes ; Brahmans, Chattris, Banyas and 
Kayasths. 

(6.)\—17 by cultivators and herds,—Kurmis, Barais, Ahirs 
and Gadariyas. 

(c.)—49 by petty traders and artisans—Kalwars, gold- 
smiths, oilmen, grain-parchers, and confectioners, 

(@.)—67 by various classes of labourers. 

(e.,—18 by domestic employés. | 

(7.).—9 by mendicants. 

(g.)—10 by Musalmans. 

These figures are hardly numerous enough for any very 
general deductions to be based on them, but they shew that 
Musalmans are not particularly fond of hemp drugs, and 
that high caste Hindus are more regular consumers of them 
than low castes. This is a natural inference also from their 
comparative abstention from intoxicating liquors. 

These liquors are of three kinds, toddy; country liquor, and 
European liquor. Toddy in its season is almost universal, and 
is drunk by all the classes that drink country liquor, in much the 
same proportion, with one exception. Musalmans, practise no 
such abstinence from toddy as they are supposed to practise 
from spirits. Withthe bulk of the population, during the greater 
part of the year, the favourite stimulant is country spirit, 
made from either mahva flowers, or molasses, or a mixture 
of both. In the greater part of the district this is very cheap. 
A “peg” can be obtained for three dumpy pice, and two “ pegs” 
are enough to make the drinker quite happy. He calls it in- 
toxication; but all that happens is that he goes home 
laughing and singing, and not in the solemn silence of every 
day. The figures that have been collected shew only the regular 
customers to whom creditis given, They include, however, every 
caste and occupation that is found in the district. 

The first class to be noticed are the Native Christians, of 
whom 27 have accounts in the liquor shops. The Musalman 
figures are— 

Outstill tract. City. Distillery tract. 


(a.) Highcaste ... _ I 13 8 
(2.) Cultivators... - 1$2 I 6 
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Outstill tract. City. Distillery tract. 
(c.) Petty traders and artisans... 852 383 63 
(@.) Herds, etc. ... oie 47 16 oO 
(e.) Domestic employés sa 104 70 2 


The apparently large number of high caste men who drink 
in the distillery tract, is probably due to some local custom of 
civing the honorific title of “ Mirza” to some cultivating class. 
The class (¢) includes weavers, carders, greengrocers and frui- 
terers, fishmongers, butchers, flour-merchants, bangle sellers, 
dyers, painters, burnishers, farriers, pewter-ornament makers, 
cloth-printers, gold-refiners and others, and is naturally larger, in 
proportion, in the city than in the rest of the district. Class (d) 
is composed of hunters and cowherds, the latter of whom 
become dairymen in the city. Among domestic employés are 
included tailors, watermen, sweepers, bards, eunuchs, and 
dancers and players of several kinds. The total number of 
Musalmans in the debt of the publicans is 1,821, which amounts 
to ‘O7 per cent. on the total Musalman population of the 
district. 

Of the total Hindu population 0°57 per cent. are recorded 
debtors, or 13,452 in all. The details are these :— 


Outstills. City, Distillery. 

(a.) Highcastes ... oe 258 4it 116 
(2.) Cultivators .. si 407 214 43 
(c.) Petty traders and artisans ... 2,386 704 541 
(d@.) Pastoral, woodland and 

half-wild castes pa 707 165 332 
(e.) Domestic employés oo 550 330 141 
(f£) Labourers _... sae 2,893 882 1,768 
(e.) Mendicants.... oes 55 Oo re) 


The high castes include a few Brahmans, Bhuinhars and 
Chattris—41 in all; but the return is not accurate in this 
point. In the first place, there is no doubt, from independent 
enquiries made at the same time through European agency, 
that there are more names than this actually in the books. 
But a sense of the impropriety of the practice of drinking 
by high castes has led some of the officials who compiled 
the figures to make it appear as uncommon as they could, and, 
besides, many men of position and high caste have accounts 
in the name of the servants sent to fetch the liquor for them. 
There are also 214 Kayastls in class ,a2) of whom more than 
a third belong to the army of clerks of all sorts in the city 
itself. The rest of the first class is composed of Bunnias. Of 
the several divisions of these in the district, only “ agarwalas” 
and “marwaris ” have no representatives in any publican’s 
account. : 

The cultivators comprise the several divisions of Kurmis, 
among whom Saithwars are very sparely represented. Market 
gardeners are in force in the city, where 130 of them are 
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attached to the thirteen liquor shops. There is a queer tribe cf 
astrologers whose main settlement is at one of the large towns of 
the district, called Bharerias or Jotikhis. There are 78 of them 
in the list, apparently about one for every family of them. The 
rest of this class is made up of some ancient inhabitants called 
Tharus, who are gradually being driven into the farthest corners 
of the north of the district, and of some settlers from the 
hills who are know generally as “ pahariyas,” without distinc- 
tion of caste, and who are mainly cultivators, but in some cases 
have taken service with zemindars. 

Class (¢) comprises the real drinking classes of the community, 
The lower class of traders and pedlars make a comfortable 
living, and are not bound by the scruples and observances 
of the true “bunia,’ and nearly the same may be said of 
the skilled labourer or artisan. It is true that the total number 
of drinkers is larger in the ordinary labouring classes, but 
when the difference in the total population of the two divisions 
is considered, it is clear that, man for man, drinking is much 
more prevalent among what may be called ‘the mechanic class. 
The distillers, or Kalwars, are 1,081 in number. The total 
number of this caste at the last census was 30,806. There is 
no doubt that every man in the caste drinks, and the number 
of men may be estimated at 6,000 or nearly six times the 
number recorded as having accounts, Of course, very many 
are employed in the various stills and shops, and in nearly every 
case the owners are also Kalwars. But it is perhaps not un- 
reasonable to infer that for other castes all round, we may 
estimate that there are at least five drinkers to every one re- 
corded debtor. If that estimate is made, we arrive at a drink- 
ing population of about 76,500 out of an adult male population 
of about 5,23,.000. 

Besides the Kalwars, the other traders in this class are :— 
metal vessel makers (226), oilmen (335), grain parchers (157), 
pan sellers (44), and tobacco sellers (3.) The vessel-makers 
are, relatively speaking, more numerous in the city and the 
large towns of the distillery tract. The oilmen and grain 
parchers are found everywhere, but not all of them follow their 
own trade, The pan sellers are nearly all city men. 

Of the mechanical castes the potters give most drinkers—663 
in all, They are proportionately most numerous in the outstills, 
there being only 17 of them in the distillery tract outside the 
city. A possible explanation of this is that among the high and 
cultivating castes of that part of the district, a potter is more 
fettered in his principles and practices than he is among the 
ower castes in the outstill tract. 

Next to the potters come goldsmiths (494), blacksmiths 
(168 ) and jewel-threaders (125 }. None of the others number 
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over one hundred. Their order by numbers is as follows :— 
bamboo-workers, carpenters, confectioners, perfumers, stone- 
masons, leather-workers, and lac-workers. 

In class (@) there are 543 Bhars, or woodmen, 203 cowherds 
and 122 goatherds. Of the hunting tribes the bahelias number 24, 
and the musahirs 126. There are also 148 nats, strolling 
acrobats, 12 badhiks, reformed dacoits, 4 banjaras, and 102 
doms. 

The total number of this last-named tribe in the district is 
only 1,400, of whom about 250 are adult males out of jail. The 
principal reason of the large proportion of them in arrears for 
their drink is that, as they are mere beggars, they are seldom 
able to pay at all ; but their vocabulary of abuse is large and 
their character of the lowest, and so the shopman gives them a 
peace-offering, and puts it down on the chance that some day 
he may be paid. 

Of the men classified as being in domestic employment, the 
larger portion are barbers, washermen, gardeners, tailors and 
leaf-plate makers, and the full number is made up by a few 
sweepers, family-bards, and singers and dancers. All the 
washermen are great drinkers, and over the greater part of the 
district the barbers are nearly as bad. 

The labouring classes comprise the four great groups of 
curriers, bearers, toddy gatherers and boatmen (chamars, kahars 
pasis and mullahs.) These, with their subdivisions, have 2,590, 
497, 762, and 1,773 drinkers, respectively. The chamar and 
pasi groups are spread over the whole district fairly evenly ; 
the kahars are relatively numerous in the city, for the palki is 
still a fashionable conveyance here, and servants are mainly 
taken from the “ turaha” subdivison. The boatmen are found 
mainly along the navigable rivers in the south of the district, 
and among them the “kewats” who are just as much agricul- 
tural labourers as boatmen, are the men most given to drinking. 
The remaining labouring castes are bunias ( saltpetre workers ) 
who have 185 drinkers, beldars with 161, porters with 62, and 
grasscutters with 39. 

The mendicant class is made up of fakirs, gosains, sainsy, 
sadhus, atiths and jogis. 

There only remains for consideration the question—“ who are 
the consumers of European liquor?’ The answer cannot be 
given with detailed accuracy. It may be said roughly that 
many well to do town-bred people, who are not over burdened 
with religious scruples, drink ; unorthodox Musalmans, who can 
afford it, often prefer English liquor, but kayasaths and bunias 
are the main consumers. The former»class furnish nearly all 
the clerks in the public offices, and a very large portion of the 
local bar, and their example has had its effect even on a few 
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brahmans. The only other consumers are a few blacksmiths, 
carpenters and bunias, who may be contractors or mastermen 
and have acquired the taste by association with Europeans and 
Eurasians in the course of their work. 

It may appear that the question of the nature of the con- 
sumers of country liquor has been treated at too great length. 
The objection may have weight, in so far as it is made on the 
cround that the first recorded statistics of a single district are 
not fully reliable, and that they are of little practical utility, 
But if similar particulars were collected and compared for all 
the districts in a province, it might, very possibly, lead to the 
explanation of many curious points of excise administration. 
The difference in consumption in different districts, the fluctua- 
tions in receipts from year to year, in some places even the 
allocation of shops, have been occasionally dealt with on 
srounds that may have been perfectly correct, but were perhaps 
stated too generally, or too little supported, by the necessary 
detailed figures. The consumption of liquor in any year in any 
district depends on several variants, the chief of which are— 
firstly, the nature of the land, its products, and its climate ; 
secondly, the nature of the year and the condition of the people 
during the year ; and thirdly, the nature of the population ; and 
the third variant is not the least important of the three. The 
old formula for finding the drinking population of a district 
was: “ Take the six principal disreputable castes, add them 
together, and divide by five,” and every student of the old 
reports knows that the results obtained used to drive Commis- 
sioners wild. The district that had the most drinkers drank 
only a third of the quantity consumed by its neighbour, and 
this neighbour had only one half the number of people to drink 
it. The deduction was plain ; the shops were not sufficient and 
the demand was supplied by illicit distillation or by smuggling. 
But when this deduction was applied in practice, it was seldom 
found possible to increase the number of shops, Perhaps 
smuggling would not be denied ; but it is possible also that 
castes which did not drink in one district were large consumers 
in the next. There is no reason to suppose that the collection 
of figures, such as those summarised above, would be more 
difficult in other districts than it was in Gorakhpur, and if ever 
they were obtained for a whole province, they would afford a 
better standard and guide for excise administration than any 
that at present exists, 














HORACE: BOOK III, ODE 21. 
“O Nate Mecum Consule Manlio.” 





YOU were born with me in the Comet year, 
And now, whatever message you bear— 
Complaint, strife, jest, or the madness of love, 
Or sleep, which you always easily move,— 


Come down, my bottle, come down from above. 


You are fine old Port, whatever your label, 
On a festive night fit to come to table, 
And the master himself has given command 
To bring out a wine of the finest brand : 


So come, come down from. the top of the stand. 


And not he, I am sure, is morose enough, 

Though he soaks himself with Socratical stuff, 

To neglect your charms: why they say, thoughit’s droll, 
That even Cato, that prim old soul, 


Would his virtues oft warm with the “ flowing bowl. ” 


The smooth engine you ply, its way will find 


To the heart of the sternest of mankind ; 
The wisest men will their cares expose, 


And even their secret counsel disclose, 


‘Neath the power of the “ god with the jolly red nose.” 
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186 HORACE: BOOK III, ODE 2I. 


You can bring back hope to minds in despair, 

And hope gives strength :—why that pauper there, 
If you your aid to his head afford, 

Does not fear the flash of the soldier’s sword 


Or the * towering wrath of the greatest lord. 


So, if Venus will kindly sit by my side, 
And the trio of Graces so hard to divide, - 
Bacchus and I, by the lamp’s living ray, 
Will prolong your life to the dawn of day, 


Till the rising sun drives the clouds away. 


H. JOSEPH. 





* This translation of “iratos apices ” partakes somewhat of the nattte 
of a hypertrophe (to say nothing of a pun) ; itis usually translated “ angry 


spears,” 
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HE resignation of I'rince Bismarck takes precedence of 
the other notable events of the past three months in 
point both of time and of general importance. The incident pos- 
sesses a twofold significance, accordingly as it is regarded with 
reference to the motive that may have prompted it, or to the 
consequences by which it is likely to be followed. Givena 
strong and not unreasonable desire on the part of the young 
Emperor to be his own master, and it was no very difficult matter 
for the counsellors by whom he was surrounded to persuade 
him that the Empire was ripe for a change in the spirit of its 
domestic policy incompatible with the continuance in office of 
the late Chancellor. 

General Caprivi’s speech at the opening of the Prussian 
Diet is clear enough on this point. 

“It is involved,” he said, “in the nature of the case and in 
human nature, that against a force like that of Prince Bismarck 
other forces could hardly find place ; that, in the face of his 
resolute and self-reliant ways, regarding the conduct of affairs, 
many another tendency had to fall into the background, many 
a desire, even if justifiable, could not be fulfilled.” 

In other words, Prince Bismarck was unjustifiably conser- 
vative, and intolerant of counsels which did not fall in with 
his own masterful methods; 

The changes resolved on in the method of administration 
seem, as far as they have transpired, to be of a distinctly 
liberal character. The Chancellor is no longer to rule the 
ministerial roost, but is to be merely primus inter pares, and, 
of course, the Emperor is to exercise, in practice as well as 
in theory, the supreme control. 

“The particular ministerial departments,” continued General 
Caprivi, “will gain larger scope and greater prominence than 
hitherto. It will be inevitable that, within the Prussian minis- 
try, the old collegiate constitution of the ministry shall obtain 
more recognition then was possible under that mighty 
President.” 

Along with this change in the distribution of power and 
responsibility within the ministry, there is also to be a change 
in the attitude of the Government towards the various Parlia- 
mentary leaders. 

“ Without possessing any formal authorisation, I believe I 
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am warranted in declaring, in agreement with my colleagues, 
that the Government will everywhere be ready to receive such 
arrears of desires and ideas, and subject them to fresh ex- 
amination, and, so far as it becomes convinced of their prac- 
ticability, to fulfil them.” 

All this may mean much or little, in the way of actual 
change of policy; and it is, no doubt, put forward partly for 
the purpose of justifying, in the eyes of the country, the one 
sreat change which the Emperor found indispensable to his 
sense of freedom and Imperial dignity, and of producing a popu- 
lar impression. There is sufficient evidence, however, in the 
recent rescripts of the Emperor, that he holds strong views 
regarding the necessity of active measures to ameliorate the 
condition of the working man and mitigate the bitterness 
which has arisen between labour and capital. A similar de- 
mocratic, or rather philodemic, tendency is exhibited in the 
desire of the Emperor to break down the monopoly of military 
commissions hitherto enjoyed by the aristocracy. It would 
be premature, however, to conclude that these professions 
indicate a disposition on the part of the Emperor to use 
his own power more moderately, or to concede to the 
people a more effective voice in the Government of the country 
than they at present possess, 

For some time it was thought that the dismissal of the late 
Chancellor foreshadowed important changes in the foreign 
policy of the Empire. Because the Emperor chose to be 
polite to the French delegate to the Labour Congress, sanguine 
Parisians conjured up visions of Germany purchasing French 
_ friendship by the neutralization of Alsace and Lorraine, while 
Austria, on her side, reasonably sensitive to the faintest in- 
dications of danger, was seized with apprehensions of a 
closer rapprochement between Germany and Russia. The cry 
was even raised that the Triple Alliance was about to be 
replaced by a fresh combination, in which Germany, France 
and Russia would feather their nests at the expense of Austria 
and Italy. It is clear, however, that if the Emperor ever 
entertained any such purpose, he has abandoned it for the 
present, 

Nor, judging from Count von Moltke’s speech in the Reichstag 
on the New Army Bill, are the pacific aspirations attributed to the 
Emperor inconsistent with pessimistic views of the European 
situation, or with a determination to be prepared for all 
eventualities. The Bill, which was introduced on the 14th May, 
provides for an addition of 18,090 men and seventy new bat- 
teries to the peace strength of the army. In vindication of the 
necessity for such a measure, Count von Moltke laid marked 
stress on the revolutionary tendencies at work among the 
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masses, and the ambitious projects of nationalities, which had 
taken the place of dynastic considerations as causes of war. 

The Labour Congress at Berlin resulted in a_ series of 
philanthropic Resolutions of the most moderate character, which, 
if generally carried out, would merely assimilate the labour 
laws of other Continental nations to those of England. But 
there is no sign that the Emperor has in view any practical 
step for the purpose of getting them carried out, and very 
little probability that other nations would acquiesce in them, 
if he had. 

The great labour demonstration in favour of an eight hours 
working day, threatened throughout Europe for the Ist 
May, owing partly to the vigorous measures taken by Ger- 
many, Austria and France to frustrate it, and partly toa 
difference of opinion among the working men_ themselves, 
turned out very sporadic, and, at the best, a very tame affair. 
London, where 300,000 people are said to have gathered in 
Hyde Park—though not on the Ist of May—made the greatest 
show as regards numbers ; but the demonstration was perfectly 
orderly. The fact is, the movement embraces only a small 
section of the working men, the majority of whom are acute 
enough to see that such legislation is not only outside the 
pale of practical politics, but, if carried out, would tend to 
aggravate present economic difficulties. In France and Spain 
disturbances resulted in several places, but they were promptly 
suppressed. 

Mr. Goschen’s annual Budget statement, which was made on 
17th April, showed an estimated surplus of 43.549,000, which 
was to be applied as follows :— 


Expenditure on barracks-next year .. -- — w» £300,000 
Volunteer equipment (£50,000 besides from Army vote) .. 100,000 
Imperial postage reduced to 24d. ... vee on 80,000 
Abolition of goid and silver plate duty— 

Drawback ... £120,000 

Buty .. 80,000-—— 200 000 
Twopence off tea duty (6d. to 4d. per Ib.) “oe ++ 1,500,000 
Currant duty reduced from 7s, to 2s. per cwt, ... ses 210,000 
Transfer to local authorities of 3d. per gallon beer-duty im- 

posed last year oe yon ove + 386,000 


House duty reduced— 
£20 to £40 house from gd. to 4d. 





~ shop , 6d. to 2d. 

£40 to £60 house ,, 9a. ,, 6d. 
is shop  , Sh n ME ac ees 540,000 
3,316,000 
Estimated surplus remaining wee 233,000 





£3,549,000 
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In addition to the reductions of taxation indicated in the 
above table, Mr. Goschen further proposed to reduce the duties 
on indentures of apprentices and health policies, and, in 
assessing the income-tax, to allow loss incurred under one 
schedule to be set off against profit made under another. The 
Budget also provided for an additional duty of six pence a gallon 
on spirits, the amount realised, together with the 3d. per barrel 
imposed last year on beer, to be made over in aid of the local 
revenues, 

The Budget, which appears to have given general satisfac- 
tion, is interesting to India, chiefly on account of the reduction 
of the Overland letter postage to 2%d,, implying, as it does, the 
adoption of a similar step by the Indian Government, and 
the remission of the silver duties. The latter measure will 
probably not have much effect on Indian trade. A proposal 
to institute a special hall mark for silver manufactured in «this 
country is so plainly inapplicable to local conditions, that it 
can only have been made through ignorance of the facts, and, 
as it is certain to be strongly opposed by the Government of 
India, it is likely to come to nothing. 

If Stanley’s expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha was 
a fiasco, not unassociated with tragic elements, its sequel par- 
takes decidedly of the nature of comedy. Having accompanied 
Stanley to the coast, and staid there awhile to recruit his strength, 
Emin has returned to the interior with a German expedition, 
for what precise destination bound, or on what purpose bent, 
is still a matter of speculation, though the latest reports are that 
its objective is the Victoria Nyanza. The event has given rise 
to an acrimonious controversy as to the real object of Stanley’s 
expedition, and the motives and conduct of the two men, and to 
some apprehension as to the policy of Germany in East Africa. 

In the absence of an impartial account of what occurred at 
Wadelai, the public are hardly in a position to arrive at any 
definite conclusion on the former points. Certain facts, how- 
ever, are obvious enough. It is clear, in the first place, that 
Emin asked for help to enable him to stay at Wadelai, and not 
to leave it. It is also clear that, whatever may have been 
Stanley’s original instructions, or intention, he was not, when he 
arrived at Wadelai, in a position to render effective aid for the 
former purpose. When he first joined hands with Emin, indeed, 
he was himself quite helpless) When he reached Wadelai, 
the second time, after a long absence, occupied in bringing up the 
remnants of his expedition, it was too late; and, even had this 
not been the case, the succour brought would have formed an 
altogether insignificant contribution to Emin’s means of defence. 

It is further evident, from Stanley’s own narrative, that he 
was grievously disappointed with his reception by Emin, and 
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that his disappointment led him to indulge in statements re- 
carding the Pasha which are strangely at variance with what 
is known of his previous career, and which, if true, might have 
been generously withheld. he 

Father Schynze’s statement, that the object of the expedition 
was rather the appropriation of Emin’s ivory and province, than 
his rescue, may safely be dismissed as the outcome of spleen. 

That the suspicions entertained of the anti-English character 
of the German operations in East Africa are not wholly 
without foundation, may be inferred from the fact that negocia- 
tions on the subject are going on between the two Governments, 
The necessity for such negociations seems to imply pretty plainly 
either some infraction of the understanding arrived at between 
Germany and England three years ago, as to the spheres of their 
respective operations, or some difference of opinion regarding 
its interpretation. Circumstantial accounts of the nature of the 
difference have appeared in several English journals. According 
to the Berlin correspondent of the Standard, Germany claims the 
recognition of her agreement with Portugal, which divides between 
these two Powers, the South Zone, including Lakes Nyassa. 
Tanganyika and Victoria; and she suggests as a further dividing 
line between her sphere of influence and that of England, the 
Nile from Lake Victoria northward. 

3aron Marschall’s statement in the Reichstag on the 12th 
May, that Germany is resolved in the prosecution of her 
Colonial policy, especially in East Africa, to proceed hand 
in hand with England, is, however, to a certain extent re- 
assuring. It is highly probable that the two Governments 
understand one another very well. But it is doubtful whether 
the people of England are prepared to acquiesce in the under- 
standing, and there is an-angry feeling abroad in the matter, 
which Stanley, who has had a magnificent reception in England, 
is doing his utmost to foster. 

The passing of the second reading of Mr. Balfour’s Irish 
I.and Purchase Bill, on the 17th April, by a majority of eighty, 
is the most important Parliamentary event of the Session,—if 
not the most important that has occurred since the present 
Ministry came into power, The majority was greater than 
had been expected, even by Ministers themselves, up to within 
a few days of the termination of the debate. It may be said 
that the vote, being a strictly’ Party one, affords no test of the 
merits of the Government measure. But it at all events shows 
that Lord Randolph Churchill has utterly failed to shake the 
allegiance of even half a dozen of his party. The magnitude 
of the victory, however, is less important than the exposure of 
the hopelessly disorganised state of the Opposition of which 
the debate was the occasion, | 
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No one will pretend that the Bill is perfect. Many who 
voted for it, doubtless, thoroughly disapproved of its principle 
in heart, but both parties being committed to that principle 
by their previous acts or utterances, it was too late to challenge 
it with any chance of success, or even any semblance of 
decency, though Mr. Parnell was not deterred by any such 
consideration in propounding his alternative scheme. 

What Conservatives, at allevents, had to consider, was whether 
the principle of buying out the landlord was carried out by the 
Bill in the best and safest way practicable under existing cir- 
cumstances. No conceivable scheme of doing this could 
be entirely free from pecuniary risk to the British Exchequer 
in the last resort. Possibly the risk, even with Mr. Balfour’s 
elaborate precautions, is greater than the Government chooses 
to admit, though, after all, it is not sensibly greater than that of 
open rebellion in Ireland. But it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to devise any plan that would materially diminish or 
postpone it, consistently with the same scale of operations. 

Mr. Parnell’s proposal was apparently a cunning device for 
enabling the Irish Party both to eat their cake and have it. He 
would have preferred to accept a few millions less, on terms 
nicely calculated to perpetuate the causes of agrarian strife, 
and consequently his own opportunities of influence. 

Whether the passing of the Bill, which will probably undergo 
extensive modification in Committee, will settle the Irish diffi- 
culty, is questionable. But it may be expected to deprive the Irish 
Party, who will now, doubtless, endeavour to minimise the im- 
portance of the land question, of a considerable amount of 
popular support. 

There have also been important debates in the House of 
Commons on Bi-metallism, Scotch Disestablishment and the 
Licensing question. 

Under existing conditions, any discussion of the question 
of a double standard in England must necessarily be academic 
in character. Mr. Samuel Smith’s Resolution of the 8th 
April was of the usual type. He asked the House to declare 
that the evils which had resulted from the divergence between 
the relative values of silver and gold, following the monetary 
changes which took place in Europe in 1873, could be best 
dealt with by a Conference of the chief commercial nations of 
the world, to consider whether the bi-metallic system could be 
re-established by international agreement in the interests of all 
the nations concerned. This was moderate enough as far as 
regards the immediate object in view, and sought to commit 
the House to no definite opinion on the main question. The 
House, however, probably considered *the prospect of a prac- 
tical agreement being arrived at by a Conference too remote 
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to ju-tify the serious waste of time and dlsturbance of the 
public mind which the proceedings would be likely to cause. 
The Resolution was supported by Mr. Holdsworth and Mr. 
Balfour, and opposed by Mr. W. R, Smith, Sir L. Playfair, 
Mr. Goschen and Sir William Harcourt. 

The debate was chiefly remarkable for the attitude taken up 
by Mr. Balfour, who held strongly that the establishment of 
bi-metallism was not only practicable but desirable, and that 
the view that there was any special difficulty in bringing about 
an international agreement in the matter, was antiquated, and 
for the ambiguous utterances of Mr. Goschen, who, while half- 
heartedly admitting the desirability of adouble standard, denied 
its present practicability. In speaking of the view that there is 
any serious difficulty in establishing an international agreement 
as antiquated, Mr. Balfour surely ignores the antagonism of the 
international interests involved. He might, indeed, as well say 
that the view that there is any serious difficulty in establishing the 
millennium is antiquated, The motion was negatived by 183 to 
87, a majority which may reasonably be expected to secure 
the House a long rest from this perplexing and unprofitable 
subject. 

In the meantime the eyes of all who would be benefited by 
the appreciation of silver are turned towards America, where 
the silver party are making a supreme effort to secure for that 
metal a more advantageous position in the currency of the 
country. For some time it seemed probable that Congress 
would agree to a Bill for increasing the compulsory coinage 
of silver to four and a half million dollars monthly ; but it 
was apparently found- impossible to arrive at an agreement 
as to how the certificates should be made redeemable, which 
is the crux of the question. Subsequently Mr. Plumb intro- 
duced into the Senate a Bill for the free coinage of silver, 
presumably on the basis of the equivalence of a silver coin of 
412% grs. to a gold coin of 254 grs. This, in its turn, has now 
been abandoned, in view of the probability of its being 
vetoed by the President, and hopes are again entertained 
that Congress will pass a Bill providing for the monthly 
purchase by the Treasury of four and a half million dollars 
worth of silver, the certificates of which shall be redeemable 
in either coin or bullion. According tothe latest telegrams: 
the Bill in question has been adopted by the House of 
Representatives. 

The mere prospect of the passage of such a Bill has caused 
a rapid rise in exchange, which stands at Is. 6423¢., as compared 
with 1s. 545d. on the rst April last. 

The best authorities, however, are of opinion that the hope of 
any measure of the kind permanently raising the price of silver is 
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illusory ; and, though we think this is an extreme view, we should 
strongly recommend both countries and individuals who have 
silver to turn into gold, to act on the principle of making hay 
while the sun shines, in case of the Bill passing. 

It may not be inappropriate to quote here what Mr, 
Frederick A. Sawyer, in an article in the Forum for May, says 
of the effect which the Bland Bill has produced in the past, and 
and of what is likely to be that of the free coinage of silver 
in the future :— 


Ever since the Bland Act went into operation, our currency has been gradually 
drifting on to a silver basis, and a continuance of our present policy must ere long 
drive out of circulation all our gold coin. The poorer always displaces the better 
currency. When United States treasury notes were worth less than par in gold, 
the latter went out of circulation. Our silver dollars are worth less than par in 
gold, and it needs no prophet to foresee the disappearances of the gold coin 
from our currency. The treasury notes were for years an irredeemable currency ; 
and notwithstanding the fact that their maker was a great, powerful, wealthy, and 
honorable nation, they were discredited, because they were not money, but only 
promises to pay money. The silver dollars have not even this advantage. They 
bear no promise. of the Government to pay their nominal value in money. Thev 
are evidence in themselves that they are not what the law declares them to be, 
that is, equal in value to gold dollars. The treasury notes, though irredeemable 
at the moment, gave assu'ance that they would be redeemed ultimately in the 
amount expressed on their face. The silver dollar holds out no hope that it will 
ever be redeemed at what the law declares to be its nominal value. At present 
it is redeemable at about 70 per cent. ; next year it may be worth 50 per cent. 
The director of the mint is authority for the statement that the price of silver has 
declined 20 per cent. since 1878. If the next twelve years should show an equal 
decline, the Bland dollar should then be worth 56 cents. 

But it is alleged by the advocates of free coinage of silver dollars of the pre- 
sent weight and fineness, that the price of silver will be raised ; that a piece of 
silver weighing 4124 grains, of standard fineness, when it shal] have received a 
certain impression at the United States mint, will be worth one dollar, though 
without such impression it is worth only about seventy cents. Since the Bland 
Act went into operation in 1878, the United States mint has put that impression 
on about three hundred and fifty millions of such pieces of siiver, and yet their 
value to-day is much less than it was in that year. The reason is manifest. The 
stock of silver on hand, as compared with the demand for it, has increase relatively 
to the stock of gold on hand, as compared with the demand for gold. The fact 
that the stock of silver on hand is in the form of coins or of ingots ; the fact that 
it is in the possession of individuals, banks, or the United States treasury—these 
are powerless to change its market value so long as it is accessible to any demand 
that may be made for it. The silver which is piled up in the treasury vaults, 
whether represented by certificates of deposit or not, is just as much in the market 
as if it were held in the purses of the people. 

It is in circulation when represented by outstanding certificates of deposit. 
Though locked up in the treasury and not represented by outstanding certificates 
of deposit, it can be drawn out at any time by those having other forms of cur- 
rency. Coinage, therefore, does not withdraw silver from the market, and con- 
sequently is powerless to raise its price. Whoever expects that free coinage will 
materially affect the value of the product of the silver mines of the country, will 
be disappointed. But so soon as the United States Government shall adopt the 
policy of taking silver bullion and coining silver dollars therefrom, free of charge, 
the pace at which our gold coins leave the circulation will be accelerated, and our 
entire currency will soon consist of silver and its representatives. 


Dr. Cameron’s motion in favour of the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church of Scotland, made on the 2nd 
May, was supported by Mr, Gladstone, on the ground that the 
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opinion of the majority of Scotchmen was now in its favour. 
This he attempted to show by a comparison of the votes given 
by Scotch members of the House for and against similar Re- 
solutions in 1886 and 1888 respectively. It may be admitted 
that the figures in question, so far as they go, support the 
contention. The proof derived from them is not, however, 
conclusive, inasmuch as the question was not piaced before the 
constituencies who elected the members concerned, and Mr. 
Gladstone himself, in his Midlothian Campaign of 1885, as 
Lord Hartington pointed out, expressly urged the constituen- 
cies not to let the question influence their votes. Still there 
appears to be no reason why the members thus elected on 
iidependent grounds should not be taken as fairly representing 
average Scotch opinion on the subject. At all events, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the feeling against 
the Establishment in Scotland has made great advances 
since 1886, 

In one respect Mr. Gladstone showed a complete change of 
front, by boldly declaring the burden of proof to lie on those 
who would maintain the existing order of things, a piece of 
political logic which will, no doubt, duly delight the party of 
revolution generally. One of Dr. Cameron’s supporters, Mr. 
Esslemont, entirely repudiated the appeal to statistics, contend- 
ing that the Establishment was unfavourable to Christian union 
by creating envies and jealousies, and that, the greater the 
majority in its favour, the greater was the wrong done to the 
outside minority—a principle, the general application of which 
would be attended by some highly curious results. 

The motion was defeated by a majority of 38, in a House of 
474 members, which contrasts ominously with the majority of 
112 against the Resolution of 1888. 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s Licensing Bill, which was read 
a first time on the 3oth April, proposes to entrust the power of 
granting or withholding licenses to the Municipal, or County 
Councils, as the case may be. Two-thirds of the ratepayers of 
any parish are to have a direct power to veto the granting of 
any licenses in the parish ; and the present twelve varieties of 
license are to be reduced to two—a full publican’s license, and a 
refreshment house wine and beer license. The Bill also pro- 
vides for the registration of clubs, on payment of a fee propor- 
tioned to their rating, and varying from thiity shillings in the 
case of working men’s clubs to two thousand pounds in that of 
the great West End clubs. No proposals for compensation are 
included in the Bill, as they would involve taxation, to propose 
which is outside the functions of a private member; but 
Lord Randolph Churchill insisted emphatically on the indis- 
pensable necessity of compensation, as a condition of the 
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abolition of licenses, and therefore of the passing of his Bilf, 
Mr. Ritchie, on behalf of the Government, cordially welcomed 
the Bill ; but the temperance party are determined to spare no 
pains to wreck it, rather than endorse the principle of compen- 
sation. In other words, judging them by their own professions, 
they prefer perpetuating the evils of intemperance, and so 
ruining millions, body and soul in the future, to recognising the 
claims of a few thousands, who have profited by it in the past, 
to the most moderate measure of consideration. Surely bigotry 
could hardly go further. Since the licensed victuallers and 
their supporters will row in the same boat with Sir Wilfred 
Lawson and his party on this occasion, the practical result will 
probably be that the Bill will be thrown out on the second 
reading, and things will go on as before, except in so far as 
the operation of the Local Taxation Bill may tend to reduce 
the number of licenses. The object of this Bill was the allo- 
cation of the money derived from the additional duty on spirits 
and the 3d. beer tax, which, as stated above, have been trans- 
ferred to the local authorities. Of the total, a sum of £440,000 
was assigned to enable local bodies to buy up and extinguish 
any licenses which they might deem it desirable to abolish. 
The clause was fiercely contested by the Temperance Party, 
on grounds similar to those just described ; but the Government 
stood firm, and declared their determination to sacrifice the 
entire Bill, rather than surrender it, and the result was that the 
s:cond reading was carried by a large majority. 

India, during the last three months, can hardly be said to 
have done much towards the making of history. 

Sir David Barbour’s Annual Financial Statement, which was 
published on the 21st March, is not a particularly interesting 
dvcument. The revised estimates for the past year showed an 
expected surplus of Rs. 1,80,97,000. The year actually closed 
with a surplus of Rs. 2,56,90,000, but part of this arose from 
anticipation of receipts which should properly have fallen within 
the current year. The Budget for 1890-91 shows an estimated 
surplus of Rs. 27,04,000. The only fiscal changes introduced 
were an addition of one rupee per gallon to the tax on imported 
Spirits, and the imposition of a small duty on Indian brewed beer. 

On the 12th April, Bombay bade adieu to Lord Reay, who 
if he did no very serious mischief—a point on which it would, 
perhaps, be premature to pass judgment—succeeded in causing 
the Government more embarrassment than, perhaps, any previous 
incumbent of the same office had done. 

His farewell speech furnished an illustration of the proverb 
of *‘the ruling passion strong in death.’ Amid much self- 
laudation, of the, Uriah Heep type, he announced, with 
reference to the famous indemnity imbroglio, that, when orders 
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were received from home which appeared to him to violate the 
terms of the Queen’s Proclamation, he at once tendered his 
resignation, What the sequel was, he did not say ; but, presum- 
ably he intended his hearers to infer that, owing to the high 
estimation in which he was held by his employers, his resignation 
was not accepted. Sir John Gorst, however, gives a different 
account of the matter. Lord Reay, he says, often threatened to 
resign, but never actually tendered his resignation. He did not 
add that, had he done so, the resignation would have been 
accepted ; but, rightly or wrongly, the general impression is 
that this was in his mind, 

The Chin Lushai campaign has been brought to a suc- 
cessful termination. The enemy, in most cases, sub- 
mitted without a struggle, and the loss on our side, which 
is not light, has been mainly due to sickness. The 
establishment of fortified posts in the country furnishes a 
guarantee, which was wanting on previous similar occasions, 
that the work will not have to be done over again. It 
is questionable, however, whether these posts are as strong as 
they ought to be; and there is some ground for fearing that, 
owing to the pestilential nature of the climate, the security 
they afford will prove very costly. 

The Shan Siam Boundary Commission have returned to 
India, after accomplishing the object of their journey, as far as 
that could be done in the absence of the Siamese Com- 
missioners, They were, on the whole, well received by the 
people of the country through which they passed ; and one of 
the fruits of the expedition has been a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the troublesome Tsawbwa of Theebaw, who has 
entrusted the Government with the charge of two of his sons to 
be educated in England. The attitude of the Siamese Govern- 
ment towards the Commission has been one of severe neglect. 
Whether their omission to co-operate in the work of delimitation 
was due to their confidence in British honesty, or to pure 
obstructiveness, will be seen when the work of the Commission 
comes to be made the subject of negociations between the 
Court of St. James’s and the Bangkok Durbar. 

The negociations between the Chinese Amban and the 
Government of India, which were carried on in Calcutta, re- 
sulted in the signature of a treaty between England and China, 
The conditions of the document are not publicly known, but 
they are understood to include the recognition by China of 
the British suzerainty over Sikkim, and they probably include 
little or nothing else which is likely to be of any practical 
importance. 

The condition of Jessore, where the opposition of the ryots 
to the cultivation of indigo, fostered largely by political 
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agitators of the young Bengal class, had assumed such serious 
dimensions as to threaten the ruin of the industry in that part 
of the country, has been a source of much anxiety to the Local 
Government. Owing to the vigorous measures taken by the 
authorities, things, during the last month, have quieted down ; 
but it is to be feared that a strong feeling of irritation still 
remains, 

Lord Lansdowne has made his first serious mistake, in 
sanctioning an ill-advised attempt to assess to the incoine-tax 
the profits of foreign consignors on goods sent to India for sale 
on commission, The proposal, which is alike inequitable and 
impracticable, has provoked strong and unanimous opposition on 
the part of the mercantile community throughout the country, 
and will probably be abandoned. An unexpected, but natural, 
result of the blunder has been to revive the latent hostility 
to the income-tax, and a general movement to procure the 
abolition of that obnoxious impost seems not unlikely to 
follow. ; 

The Government of India has, within the last few days, 
addressed two important sets of resolutions to the different 
Local Governments, embodying the conclusions at which it has 
arrived on the reports recently submitted by them regarding 
the state of criminal administration in their respective jurisdic- 
tions. One of these documents refers to the necessity of more 
stringent control over habitual offenders. The result of the 
late enquiries, it is considered, has been to show that recent 
improvements in communications have facilitated the operations 
of certain classes of criminals to such an extent as to make it 
necessary to strengthen the hands of the Police ; and the Govern- 
ment of India considers that, for this purpose, it is desirable to 
legalise the surveillance of bad characters. A Bill, with this object, 
recently submitted by the Punjab Government, has accordingly 
been circulated with a view of eliciting the opinions of the Local 
Governments on the principle of the proposals contained in it. 
At the same time the Government of India records its opinion 
that, while the maintenance of a public register of suspects is 
objectionable, there are not the same objections toa secret 
register, and that domiciliary visits to ascertain the movements 
of suspected characters should be legalised. 

As regards the Police administration generally, the main 
conclusions arrived at appear to be that there is a want of proper 
cohesion between the regular and the rural Police ; that the 
lower officers of Police employed in investigations are in- 
capable and untrustworthy; that the Police generally are 
inadequately paid ; that the Subordinate Executive Service is 
unduly weak in European Officers, and that the working of the 
Jury system is unsatisfactory. 
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The obituary of the Quarter includes the name of Mr. Colman 
P. Macaulay, who died very suddenly on the 2nd May, the day 
after his arrival from England, and on the eve of taking over 
charge of the Chief Secretaryship to the Government of Bengal, 
The deceased had been for some time in ill health, but the fatal 
result was immediately due to the exhausting effect of a railway 
journey from Bombay at the hottest time of the year. The 
Government has lost in Mr, Macauly one of its ablest political 


officers. 
J. W. F. 
The 10th June 1890. 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS. 





Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home 
Department. No. CCLXV., Home Department Serial No. 8, 
Papers relating to Discipline and Moral Training in Schools 
and Colleges in India. 


O UOT homines, tot sententie. Governments and Provincial 
Associations, men in the Department of Public Instruction 
and amateur educationalists, ecclesiastics and journalists, repre- 
sentative Indians and unrepresentative Englishmen interested 
in the subject—have been severally consulted. And all seem 
to have divergent ideas on some point or other. To give even 
a summary account of these differentiations of opinion in the 
limited space at our command would be an impossibility. 
We shall content ourselves with a brief notice of some of the 
more salient matters mooted. 

The Government of India holds that gymnastics and a 
system of marks and prizes for efficiency therein are good 
disciplinary agents, and that a judicious use of the rodisa 
more suitable form of punishment for breaches of discipline 
than fines. This is an argument addressed to the pocket 
which seems to find favour with parents. Native opinion, 
generally supposed to be so _ averse to corporal punish- 
ment, does not appear to be universally so, at any rate, if 
communications received from the British Indian Association, 
Calcutta, the Madras Graduates Association, and Mr. Shriram 
Bhikaji Jatar, Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts, can be regarded as exponents of influential 
opinion in three different Presidencies. 

Rao Bahadur Mahadeb Govind Ranade, special Judge under 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, thinks flogging should be 
reserved for very flagrant cases. The Committee of the 
Mahomedan Literary Society “beg to state that corporal 
punishment, often of a severe character, was quite common 
in the indigenous schools of the country.” But, they are of 
opinion, that in deference to latter day humanitarian sentiment, 
only milder forms of such punishment, should now-a-days be 
had resort to as a disciplinary agent. Men interested in the 
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matter of school discipline would do well to consult “ A Book 
about Dominies” which was published at Edinburgh some 
20 years ago, as to the legitimate use of the rod, and, indeed, 
as to the whole subject of a Schoolmaster’s duties, responsibi- 
lities and difficulties. ’Tis a thoughtful earnest-minded book, 
and might be helpful to many who have the interests of 
education at heart. 

The collection of the Reports and Opinions before us leads 
to the conclusion that the efficacy of moral text books as a means 
of moulding character and conduct is not much believed in, 
in India: home influences are shown to be the only ones strong 
enough to be relied on for permanent results. It is pointed out 
that, in the East, morality cannot be dissociated from religious 
systems. For the bulk of the people their conventions of 
caste morality (mores) @ve their religion. The remark applies 
equally to Hindus and Mahomedans: infinitesimally few of the 
latter are free from caste trammels. Caste enlightenment, and 
pure and sensible home influences are the only agencies that 
can be looked to with any confidence as likely permanently to 
influence for good, school and college morality. At the same 
time something may, here and there, to a slight extent, and 
in the way of example mainly, be done by men of high personal 
character, and gifted with the faculty of impressing their person- 
ality on those with whom they are brought in contact, in the course 
of their school and college work. Unfortunately for the world, 
such faculty is rare. And even if Arnclds abounded in it, the 
inducements held out by the Indian Educational Department 
are scarcely such as to tempt them to exile themselves, when 
they can find more congenial and equally meritorious work 
ready to their hands in the land of their birth, amongst their 
friends and loved ones. Arnold’s name reminds one of the 
much vexed monitorial question. It is a system as to which 
there is much diversity of opinion in India. It appears to be 
very imperfectly understood by head-masters of Indian schools, 
e.g, Mr. Waman Abaji Modak, Principal of the Elphinstone 
High School, Bombay, took credit to himself not long ago, 
for having zmproved on the English monitorial system. His 
notion of improvement was the transfer of the powers of his 
prefects to two assistant masters—under whose surveillance 
prefects are merely to report offences against school rules—to 
tell tales out of school. 


Sir Alfred Croft’s Report is full Without being diffuse ; 
evidently the outcome of thoughtful experience and uncompro- 
mising common sense. It leaves nothing to be desired, though 
Sir Alfred himself is fain to regret that his hope of receiving clear 
statements of opinion from unaided colleges for native students 
in Calcutta has been disappointed. He claims, however, in 
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spite of this, to have been able to submit a fairly representative 
Report. Personally, the Director of Public Instruction holds 
that instruction in morality, to be effective, should be conveyed 
indirectly rather than directly— 

To confine moral teaching to fixed hours would be to weaken the force of that 
conviction, which, by every means, we should endeavour to implant—that morality 
is the business of one’s whole life, and affects every department of human action 
alike. With the young, morality will be most firmly established if its bases are 
taken for granted, and not made the subject of analysis or argument, as if they were 
capable of proof or disproof. But teaching, whether direct or indirect, counts after 


all but little in the formation of character. The difficulty lies, not in knowing what 


we have to do, but in doing it. What is required is not to-inform the intelligence, 
but to discipline and train the will. 


Apropos of the desiderated Moral Text Book of. the future, 
we are assured that in Bengal and, Behar every reading-book 
put into the hands of lads who learn English in our schools, 
is guided by a direct moral purpose. The lives and actions of 
good or great men, stories of temptation, of weakness and 
failure, of persistent courage and final success, such as form 
the staple of our school-books, whether in -English or in the 
vernacular, afford abundant opportunities for illustrating and 
enforcing the precepts of morality, and of arousing and stimu- 
lating in the minds of the young, an enthusiasm for all that is 
of good report. It is sensibly recognized that education 
is by no means the same as instruction; that it is rather full 
and equal development of the moral and intellectual nature 
together. It has been urged that English literature and 
English history, being deeply imbued with the spirit of liberty 
and independence, school boys learning their lessons therefrom, 
are by them misdirected to lawlessness and insubordination. 
Credat Judeus, Apella. Sir Alfred Croft does not, “ Such 
lessons of insubordination as any of them may learn from that 
source are acquired, it is-more probable, at second hand, and 
are derived from the society in which they live.” ..... “ Parents 
complain on all hands that boys are getting beyond their 
control.” They yield to, or ave powerless over, their sons, and 
they wish to transfer thetr responsibilety to the schoolmaster. 

The italics are ours. Moreover, there is a further cause, over 
and above the incompetence or indifference of parents. For, 
in cases of insubordination, these two often side with the boys 
against their teachers. It is too commonly assumed that the 
pupils must be in the right, the schoolmaster in the wrong. 
They fail to see how all important it is to a lad’s life career to 
have acquired at school sensible notions on the subject of 
discipline and respect for elders. What has been said of the 
attitude of parents towards school discipline may be repeat- 
ed in-almost the same terms of the native press on this 
side of India Public journals open their columns freely to the 
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complaints of school-boys against their teachers—a phenome- 
non which probably finds no parallel in any other country 
in the world, 

Sir Alfred Croft is disposed to think that much of the 
insubordination complained of originates in mistranslation, 
misconception of the meaning of the term gentleman, e. g., the 
announcement sometimes to be met with in newspapers that a 
gentleman was found lying drunk in the road. The Bengali 
student thinks he has a right, as one of the Bkadra Jok, to claim, 
in all circumstances, that consideration which in England is 
accorded to those only who, to respectable birth and education, 
add a certain standard of morals and conduct. Wanted for 
Bengal—a healthier tone of public opinion, and better compre- 
hension of the true meaning and inclinations of self-respect. 
We must not put away Sir Alfred Croft’s valuable Report with- 
out first extracting the following :— 

But, after all, Christianity, Brahmoism—the new wine of Western 
evolutionary science poured into the old bottles of Hindu philosophy— 
these things do but touch the fringe of educated Hinduism; and the 
question still confronts us, to what theory of life, to what ultimate basis 
of conduct, can we appeal in addressing members of a society whose 
religious, and therefore, whose ethical principles have been fatally under- 
mind by Western education? It may perhaps be thought that, in spite 
of this destructive process, enough of the old religion still remains to 
supply a standard.of conduct and a motive to morality. If so, I have 
at any rate been unable to ascertain its existence. I speak on sucha 
matter with the utmost diffidence, for I regard it as almost impossible for 
a foreigner to acquire accurate insight into the state of religious feeling 
where all is undergoing change. But from the many conversations that 
I have had with persons who are entitled to speak with authority on these 
questions, I have derived the impression that no foundation is left; that 
educated Hindu society, in its traditional observance of ordinary moral 
laws, is in fact ** working without sanctions.” The vague form of theism 
to which, at the best, the popular religion has been reduced in the minds of 
educated Hindus, is altogether too thin and colourless to supply the emotional 
force without which theological propositions are powerless to influence 
conduct. 

Mr. Chester Macnaghten, Principal of the Rajkumar College, 
Raj Kote, thinks, as we do, that the questions relating to 
discipline and moral training put forth by the Government of 
India, are not less difficult than they are interesting. For, as he 
says, so much depends on influences which no Government can 
ensure, that one feels that-all the recommendations, good as 
they are, may be carried out, and yet results be as unsatis- 
factory, (or nearly so) as they are at present. The question is 
one which depends “not only on the circumstances and 
character of those who teach, but also of those who are taught ; 
and in the peculiar condition of India, the relation between 
these circumstances and characters, so complex in themselves, 
is very complex indeed.” 
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Here is an extract from Mr. Macnaghten’s paper, instinct 
with the essence of religious neutrality accompanied by a keen 
desire to be a means of helping on the inculcation of moral 


precepts :— 


At one time a good Maulvi lived in my college, who was much respected 
in Kathiawar. He lived here as the Musahib, or companion, of Ghujeffar 
Khan, now Khan of Manawadar, While this Maulvi was among us, he 
often gave lectures on the Koran to the Muhammadan boys, and I have 
seen him at the head of a gueue of them, praying in our cloisters. I believe 
that the moral tone of the whole college was distinctly better for that 
Maulvi’s presence. We all knew that there was a good man among us, 

We have no Muhammadans now in my College, but of Iate, on Sunday 
afternoons, a few religious lectures have been given by Shastri Jivanram 
Mahidhar, of the high school, whois a good and gentleman as well as a San- 
skrit scholar. This is something of an experiment conducted under approval 
of the native members of our College Committee. If these lectures dwell 
too much on Hindu mythology to suit our Western ideas, and somewhat 
too little on spiritual grace and practical duty, yet I think they do good 
rather than harm, if only because they remind their hearers, if only for a 
few minutes in the week, that life has its serious and unworldly side. 


Mr. Macnaghten thinks matters would be simplified greatly, 
and would perhaps correct themselves, if Government should be 
able to withdraw from its responsibility for educational institu- 
tions. That would be a leap in the dark which the educational 
fitness of local self-governing bodies scarcely gives warrant 
for as yet, we are afraid. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Sacred Books of the East. Translated by various Oriental 
Scholars, and edited by F. Max Miiller. Vol. XXXIV, Part 
I. Vedanta-Sitras, with the commentary by Sankara 
K&rya. Oxford ; at the Clarendon Press, 1890. 


OL. XXXIV of The Sacred Books of the East, issuing from 

the Clarendon Press, Oxford, is concerned with the 
Vedanta Sitras, and the commentary thereon by Sankar&fkfrya, 
commonly called Sankara. Thetranslation is the work of M. 
Thibaut, who does well to insist upon the obligation laid upon 
those who would understand aright the import of Vedic texts 
and their conventional acceptation, attentively to study, and 
perpend before coming to judgment, the running commentaries 
on them, and the complementary works, having their exposi- 
tion in view, that were written by the sages of old time, with- 
out the assistance of which the student is, according to Hindoo 
notions, unable to do more than commit the sacred texts to 
memory, parrot-like. Inthe first-place, as a scholarly intro- 
duction to these translations puts it, all Vedic texts must, in 
order to be understood, be read together with running com- 
mentaries such as Sdiyana’s commentaries on the Samhitas and 
Brahmanas, and the Bhashy, as ascribed to Sankara on the 
chief Upanishads. But it must be remembered that these 
commentaries do not by themselves conduce to a full com- 
prehension of the contents of the sacred texts, since they 
confine themselves to explaining the meaning of each detached 
passage without investigating its relation to other passages, and 
to the whole of which they form parts, The task of systemi- 
zation, of embodying ina comprehensive view the contents of 
Vedic writings as a whole, of showing the mutual co-ordination 
or subordination of single passages and sections,and of recon- 
ciling contradictions—which, according to the view of orthodox 
commentators can be apparent only,—has been delegated toa 
separarate Sastra, termed Mimamsa. Investigation or enquiry 
kate€oxnv, that is to say. M. Thibaut’s notes and com- 
ments aim at further concentration, as a help and guide to 
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European students. For the literature connected with the two 
branches of the Mim&msa—on the one hand all those works 
which constitute the Parva Mimamsa Sastra, on the other all 
those commonly comprised under the name Vedanta-Sastra— 
is vast, complicated, bewildering. Atthe same time, it is true 
that all Sutras aim at conciseness. and in the too great anxiety 
for this, too often overshoot their aim : hence the need for, and 
the supply of commentaries to elucidate their doubtful, contrary 
interpretation, and obscurity engendering brevity. Still, there is 
possibility of understanding, without a commentary, a very con- 
siderable portion, at any rate, of the ordinary Sitras. Alto- 
gether different is the case of the two Mimamsa-Sutras, 
“ There, scarcely one single Sfatra is intelligible without a com- 
mentary. The most essential words are habitually dispensed 
with ; nothing is, for instance, more common than the simple 
omission of the subject or the predicate of a sentence— 


And when here and there a Sfitra occurs whose words construe without anything 
having to be supplied, the phraseology is so eminently vague and obscure, that 
without the help derived from a commentary, we should be unable to make out to 
what subject the Sfitra refers. When undertaking to transtate either of the Mimam- 
si-Sfitras, we therefore depend altogether on commentaries ; and hence the question 
arises, which of the numerous commentaries extant is to be accepted as a guide to 
their right understanding. 

The commentary selected for translation in the volume before 
us isthe one composed by the celebrated theologian Sankara 
Kirya. He is preferred as representing the “ so-called” 
orthodox side of Brahmanical theology: the side which 
strictly upholds the Brahman or highest self of the Upanishads 
as something different from, and immensely superior to, divine 
beings such as Vishnu or Siva—the popular gods for many 
centuries past. This is a phase of religious conception pecu- 
liarly Indian, especially attractive to enquirers into primitive 
mind workings, and the development of racial idiosyncracies 
as evidenced in concepts of the soul’s sphere and power, and the 
influence upon these of situation and environments. Much 
thought is devoted to consideration of reverence to the highest 
self. In the Upanishads one may read that “ He in whom the 
heaven, the earth, and the sky are woven, the mind also with all 
the vital airs, know him alone as the Self, and leave off other 
words. He is the bridge of the Immortal.” When we realize 
that there was a time when Brahmans really believed themselves 
to be gods, and more than gods, it is no longer wonderful 
that, as a guild, a cohesive, co-operative power and dominion 
set apart from, and having nothing in common with the 
herd of common men, they, a self constituted Brahman 
autocracy, should have long dominated the world of Indian 
thought, the system of Hindoo government, alike in the State 
and in the family life, Having faith ye shall move mountains. 
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How much more easily move, and mould to their own uses, 
ductile, reverential masses of men and women, strong in turn 
as a social motive power because of their faith, as easily mani- 
pulated as soft clay, because of their credulous ignorance, The 
Vedanta Sutras and their commentators help to fuller compre- 
hension of the potentialities attendant on this wholesale 
apotheosis of a class, while the men composing it were yet 
living and moving amongst theit fellow men, influencing the 
direction of the mental processes, of all the machinery of civi- 
lization, of which they were the guardian High Priests, With 
reference to the text we have quoted above, M Thibaut sug- 
gests a doubt as to whether the abode intimated by the state- 
ment of the heaven, and so on, being woven in the elements, 
refers to the highest Brahman or to something else. We 
discover no occasion for the doubt, although told that the 
Pirvapakshin maintains that something else is intended, 
since the idea of a bridge presupposes some further bank to 
which it leads, while it is impossible to assume any further 
beyond highest Brahman, “ which in scripture is called endless 
without a further shore.” 

Hair-splitting over words and their meanings is a charac- 
teristic of Hindoo philosophies and may be taken au serieux and 
followed to endless wherewhithers by men of a metaphysical 
turn of mind, or may be used as a measuring tape for connota- 
tion, as best suits the temperament of the investigator. M 
Thibaut’s book furnishes condensed, readily accessible material 
for either endeavour : filamentary quests on the one hand, study 
of the history of philosophy on the other ; all within two 
covers. For Mr. Gough,the most lately received authority on 
the Philosophy of the Upanishads,* the holder of the last word 
and all its contributories on the “Philosophy of the Upanishads ” 
maintains the view that Sankara is the generally recognized 
expositor of true Vedantic doctrine, and that there existed from 
the beginning but one Ved&nta doctrine, agreeing in all essen- 
tial points with that known to us from Sankara’s writings, 





Buddhism, in tts Connexion with Bréhmanism and Hindiisms, 
and in its Contrast with Christianity. By Sir Monier- 
Williams, K.C.I.E., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Calcutta ; Hon. Ph. D. 
Gottingen ; Hon. Member of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal 
and Bombay, and of the Oriental and Philosophical Societies 
of America; Boden Professor of Sanskrit, etc. Second 
Edition. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1890. 


HIS book has immediately grown out of the Duff 
Lectures delivered by Sir Monier Monier-Williams in 
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Edinburgh, two years ago. But it must have been germina- 
ting in its author’s mind years before that. The Lectures, 
we take it, were but a preliminary excursion. The Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit soon discovered that a scholarly, 
but necessarily cursory, lecture-room sketch of the Bud- 
dhism of the Pitakas was an unsatisfactory halt upon the 
threshold of a great subject. Having gone so far he felt 
that he must go further, that it was incumbent on him to exhibit 
Buddhism in its connection with Brahmanism, Hinduism, 
Jainism, and in its contrast with.Christianity ; its affinities 
with ancient Aryan religious systems; its repellent attitude 
towards the Judaism of the Old Testament, the Chris- 
tianity of the New. Having determined on this wider excur- 
sion, he proceeded to make a more careful study of Koeppen’s 
Lamaismus than he had before thought necessary ; he studied 
attentively numerous treatises on Northern Buddhism; 
he exploited the Tibetan language “a little,” he says modestly, 
He has travelled on three different occasions to and through 
the sacred lands of Buddhism, pursuing his investigations 
personally at Gya, in Ceylon, and on the borders of Tibet. 
Were all workers of books as conscientious and painstaking, 
how very much less than it is, would be the tale of useless 
tomes annually relegated to the top shelves of libraries, and 
how greatly the labours of the reading public would be lighten- 
ed and benefited. 

A noteworthy point in Sir Monier Williams’s statement of 
objects and reasons is his claim to have depicted Buddhism 
from the stand-point of a believer in Christianity—a Catholi- 
cally minded believer, who has shown by his other works on 
Eastern religions, an earnest desire to give them credit for all 
the good they contain. This profession of faith is not likely 
to commend itself to Theosophists and other would-be Bud- 
dhist affiliated European religionists of latter day times. The 
man who makes it is quite prepared to be told— 

By some enthusiastic admirers of Buddhism, that my prepossessions and 
predilections—inherited with my Christianity—have, in spite of my desire 
to be just, distorted my view of a system with which I have no sympathy. 
To this I can only reply, that my consciouness of my own prepossessions 
has made me the more sensitively anxious to exhibit Buddhism under its 
best aspects, as well as underits worst. An attentive perusal of my last 
Lecture (see p. 537) will, I hope, make it evident that I have at least done 
everything in my power to dismiss all prejudice from my mind, and to 
assume and maintain the attitude of an impartial judge. And to this end 
I have taken nothing on trust, or at second hand. I have studied Pali, 
as I have the other Indian Prakrits, on my own account, and independent- 
ly. I have not accepted unreservedly any man’s interpretation of the 
original Buddhist texts, and have endeavoured to verify for myself all 


doubtful statements and translations which occur in existing treatises. — 
course, I owe much to modern Pali scholars and writers on Buddhism, 
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and to the translators of the ‘Sacred Books of the East ; but I have 
frequently felt compelled to form an independent opinion of my own. 


Instances of misleading translations occurring in the Sacred 
Books of the East series are—the constant employment of the 
word § Ordination’ for the ceremonies of admission to the Bud- 
dhist monkhood, and the needless use of Christian terminology 
and Bible language to express Buddhist ideas; wherefore, 
such words as “ holiness,” “ sin,” “ faith,” “trinity,” “ priest,” are 
in most cases excluded from this work. Upon the use and misuse 
of such words, it is certain, much more depends than a 
finicking philosophy of grammar can take cognizance of. Sir 
Monier Williams notices also a misuse of figures in connection 
with Buddhism, and does well to denounce a prevalent error of 
belief (even in “ well-informed” circles) that Buddhism numbers 
more adherents than any other religion in the world. In China, 
he tells us, the great majority of the people are first of all Con- 
fucianists ; and then either Taoists or Buddhists, or both. In 
Japan, Confucianism and Shintoism co-exist with Buddhism. In 
some other so-called Buddhist countries, Shamanism ts practi- 
cally dominant, The best authorities are of opinion that there 
are not more than 100 millions of real Buddhists in the world. 
There is a difference between that figure and the 500 millions of 
worshippers with which unscientific popular belief credits the cult. 
Esthetic Buddhism has become fashionable to a certain extent 
of late years; and the figures have, in consequence, been 
evolved from somebody’s inner consciousness : an illustration 
of the infallibflity of the supply meeting the demand theory of 
the older school of political economists. Far from believing that 
the run on the dilettante Buddhism which fashion has patronized 
of late years, betokens anything like a revival of ancient anti- 
Brahman heterodoxy, either in the West or the East, Sir 
Monier Williams holds that Buddhism contained within itself, 
from the earliest times, the germs of disease, decay, and death, 
and that its present condition is one of rapidly increasing dis- 
integration and decline, 


As to the material Buddhism has to work upon in modern 
India, Sir Monier Williams premises that, to classify the 
masses under any one definite denomination, either as 
Pantheists or Polytheists, or Monotheists, or simple idol or 
fetish worshippers, would be: wholly misleading. That is, we 
may remark, the rock upon which Christian missionary endea- 
vours, especially Nonconformist propagandas, are prone to strike. 
The cultured, travelled Boden Professor of Sanskrit can look 
further below the surface, take a wider range of view, and, 
differentiate, About the faculty of receptivity for religious 
ideas possessed by the masses in India, here are words of 
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wisdom from which ardent proselytizers may get a hint ; or 
rather, many hints :— 


Their faculties are so enfeebled by the debilitating effect of early 
matriages, and so deadened by the drudgery of daily toil and the dire 
necessity of keeping body and soul together, that they can scarcely be 
said to be capable of holding any definite theological creed at all. 

It would be nearer the truth to say, that the religion of an ordinary 
Hindu consists in observing caste-customs, local usages, and family 
observances, in holding what may be called the Folk-legends of his 
neighbourhood, in propitiating evil spirits, and in worshipping the image 
and superscription of the Empress of India, impressed on the current 
coin of the country. 

As arule such a man gives himself no uneasiness whatever about his 
prospects of happiness or misery in the world to come. 

He is quite content to commit his interests in a future life to the care 
and custody of the Brahmans; while, if he thinks about the nature of a 
Supreme Being at all, he assumes His benevolence, and expects His good 
will as a matter of course. 

What he really troubles himself about is, the necessity for securing the 
present favour of the inhabitants of the unseen world, supposed to occupy 
the atmosphere everywhere around him—of the good and evil demons and 
spirits of the soil— generally represented by rude and grotesque images, and 
artfully indentified by village priests and Brahmans with alleged forms of 
Vishnu or Siva. 

It follows that the mind of the ordinary Hindu, though indifferent about 
all definite dogmatic religion, is steeped in the kind of religiousness best 
expressed by the word éeéaemovir He lives in perpetual dread of in- 
visible beings who are thought to be exerting their mysterious influences 
above, below, around, in the immediate vicinity of his own dwelling. The 
very winds which sweep across his homestead are believed to swarm 
with spirits, who unless duly propitiated, will blight the produce of his 
fields, or bring down upon him injury, disease, and death, 


If any one has a desire to see how modern Buddhism has been 
made to “ swarm with spirits,’ has been overlaid with demon 
worship, let him go to Burma and study results there. 

But what is Buddhism ? a question .as hard to answer as that 
older one—What is Truth? It maybe said that it is Humani- 
tarianism, meaning by that word something very like the 
gospel of humanity preached by the Positivist. And yet 
the Buddhist’s ideal differs ‘oto celo from the Positivist’s, and 
“consists in the renunciation of all personal existence, even 
to the extinction of humanity itself, The Buddhist’s perfection 
is destruction.” Again, such a reply would have cogency 
only in connection with primitive forms of Buddhism, and would 
cover but avery minute portion of a vast area of enquiry. 
For guidance through the labyrinths of this many-sidedness, 
we recommend enquirers to study the Boden Professor’s book. 
It is his aim, he tells us, to convey clear and correct infor- 
mation in unembellished language. The second lecture, we 
may remark, treats of the Buddha’s Biography, for “ Buddhism 
is nothing without Buddha.” As to the Buddhist Scriptures, 
it is written that the Tri-pitaka was never, like the Veda of 
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the Brahmans, believed to be the very breath of God: the 
same care, therefore, was not taken to preserve every sound. 
The result was a more. scholastic production than the Veda, 
composed in the vernacular of the part of India in which 
Buddhism flourished. Sakya Muni’s anti-Brahmanism, and 
his opposition to sacerdotalism and ceremonialism notwith- 
standing, perhaps the first point made clear by the study of 
the Buddhist Scriptures is, that the Buddha never seriously 
thought of founding a new system in direct opposition to 
Brahmanism and caste. Even his order or fraternity of 
monks, which attained a world-wide celebrity and spread 
through a great part of Asia, was a mere imitation of an 
institution already established in India. He himself was a 
Hindu of the Hindus, and he remained a Hindu to the end. 
Sir Monier Williams scouts the idea that Gautama aimed at 
becoming a great social reformer. What may be claimed for 
him is, that he was the first to establish a universal brother- 
hood of ccenobite monks, open to persons of all ranks, the 
first founder of what may be called a kind of universal monastic 
communism, the first to affirm that true enlightenment was not 
confined to Brahmins, but open to all members of all castes. 
This was the only sense in which he abolished caste, His 
true followers constituted a caste of their own, distinguished from 
the laity. They are, for want of a more suitable name, called 
by the moderns, monks. Their order was not a hierarchy ; it 
had no ecelesiastical organization under any centralized 
authority ; Gautama, its first head, appointed no successor. 
It was not the depositary of theological learning. It ought 
not to be called a Church, andit_had no rite of ordination in 
the true sense. It was a Brotherhood, dominated by the one 
idea that life, whether endured on earth or in a heaven, was a 
misery—to be got rid of as soon as might be. “ In point of 
fact, the so-called enlightenment of mind which entitled him 
to Buddhahood, led him at an early stage of his career into 
no abstruse or transcendental region of thought, but took a 
very practical direction. It led him to see that an association 
of monks, offering equality of condition to high and low, rich 
and poor, and a haven of refuge to all oppressed by the 
troubles of life, would soon become popular. His order started 
with first ten, then fifty, thén sixty original members (see p 45), 
but its growth soon surpassed all anticipations, and _ its 
ramifications extended to distant countries, where, like the 
branches of the Indian fig-tree, they sent down roots to form 
vigorous independent plants, even after the decay of the 
parent stem. On this account it was called the fraternity 
of the four quarters (Catuddisa, Maha-vagga VIII, 27. 5) of 
the globe,” 
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It is to be noted in connection with ancient Buddhist mona- 
chism, that monks were never allowed to appear in public ina 
state of even semi-nudity. ‘ Not nakedness,’ says the Dhamma- 
pada, ‘can purify a mortal who has not overcome desires.’ A 
marked characteristic of ancient Buddhism was its freedom 
from cant, its abhorrence of shams. A making for good, 
strained in course of time to a tension that necessarily induced 
reaction, and developed rules for the conduct of life and 
behaviour that were, in their Eastern world way, as canting, 
superficial, and eyewashy, as any that prevailed in “ Merrie 
England” when Oliver Cromwell was King, and men and 
women were dragooned into being—godly. 

Ancient Buddhism from the very beginning was too self- 
conscious, too minutely introspective, to give natural purity 
a chance. ‘Not nakedness, says the Dhamma-pada, ‘can 
purify a mortal, who has not overcome desires. Clothes 
are the cure prescribed for pruriency, Three garments always 
to be worn. An inner one (antara-vasaka) another wound 
about the thighs (sangati) and an upper robe (uttara sanga) 
worn loosely and brought round over the left shoulder.” 

Clearly the Buddha was originally a misogynist as well as 
a misogamist, and wished his followers to be misogynists also, 
Even when he had been induced to admit the justice of the 
plea for women’s rights, he placed his nuns under the direction 
of monks. They could only be admitted by monks, and were 
subject to the male Order in all matters of discipline. They 
were under eight special obligations, one of which was to rise 
up in the presence of a monk, even if a novice. * 

No woman could attain to Buddhahood without being re- 
born asa man. The formulary that in Buddha there is ‘ neither 
male nor female,’ often held to be evidence of liberal-mindness 
far in advance of the age in which it was presented, is 
deceptive. 

A point in the early history of Buddhistic thought to which 
Sir Monier Williams invites attention is, that, while Gautama 
Buddha denied the existence of Brahma as a personal crea- 
tion, and repudiated the Veda and all Vedic sacrifices, he at the 
same time made the philosophical teaching of the Brahmans 
the point of departure for his own peculiar philosophical teach- 
ing. While he lived, he and Brahmanism agreed to differ ami- 
cably, and discussed differences of opinion in friendly arguments. 





* “Ttis well known that at the present day Lamaseries in Sikkim and 
Tibet swarm with the children of monks, though called their nephews 
and nieces, And far worse than this, Buddhism ultimately allied itself 
with Tantrism or the worship of the female principle (sakti), and under 
its sanction encouraged the grossest violations of decency and the worst 
forms of profligacy.”’ 
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The Brahmans, critical themselves, and delighting in contro- 
versial discussions, were more thaf tolerant of criticism: it 
was after the Buddha’s death that strife arose, war was declar- 
ed, and ultimately his disciples converted the Buddha himself 
into the very god he denied, calling him chief god of all the 
sods (Devatideva), as complete a bouleversement of primi- 
tive Buddhism as the most bitter opponents of his philosophy 
of practicality and compromise could have desired an oppor- 
tunity of sneering at. At this time “in Buddhist countries,” 
idols are far more numerous than among any other idolatrous 
people in the world, There is good evidence that Buddhism 
developed in India a greater number of schools and phases of 
thought than Brahmanism itself. 

As a gloss on these and other Buddha unlooked for develop- 
ments, the author of the Sarva-darsana-sangraha is quoted to 
the following effect :— 

‘Though the venerated Buddha be the only one teacher, his disciples, 
are manifold ; just as when the sun has set, the thief and other evil doers 
the theological student and others, understand that it is time to set ;about 
their occupations, according to their several inclinations.’ 

The lecture dealing with mystical Buddhism in its con- 
nexion with the Yoga philosophy is exceedingly interesting. 
No less so is the following lecture on Hierarchical Buddhism, 
especially as developed in Tibet and Mongolia. But picking 
and choosing in a work like this savours of impertinence. 
From its first page to its last, the interest never flags. Whe- 
ther the table of commandments over the altar is interpreted 
for us, whether we wonder at the pictured altar itself, whether 
we are led behind it and-initiated into esoteric, quasi Eleusinian 
mysteries, whithersoever this book informingly guides us, 
we are made to think, to admire, to deplore. 





Demeter and other Poems. By Alfred Lord Tennyson, D.C, L., P, L., 
London: Macmillan & Co., and New York : 1889. 


RADITION has inculcated and induced a popular belief 
that there are often in the world old men eloquent, 
Reverence for age, for the memory of bygone achievements, sun- 
set gilded and glorified, constrain polite society to this tribute to 
genius; and it is creditable to human nature that it is so 
cheerfully accorded. But to allow this sentiment to warp 
our judgment of individuals is often unkind kindness, and the 
men to whom such flattering incense is offered up usually 
suffer in reputation because of it. For it is apt either to create 
vanities, or to vivify dormant ones into aggressiveness ; and 
these becloud the judgment, blunt the sense of proportion, 
push into the background the faculty for seeing the humorous 
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sides of affairs, and so getting a true perspective. At no time 
of his life does Tennyson seem to have had more than a rudi- 
mentary sense of humour ; and even that has deserted him now, 
or he would never have published this crude collection of 
platitudes. It is with poets in this matter, as with other men, 

Even Goéthe’s wonderfully well balanced, unsparingly ana- 
lytical mind was not proof in old age against the insidious 
underminings of flattery. Shakespear’s most ardent admirers 
regretfully admit that it would have been well for his fame 
had some of the work of his old age never seen the light. It 
is not possible, of course, for Wordsworth’s thick and thin 
admirers,—for people unable to distinguish between poetry 
and twaddle, simplicity and nakedness —to wish that a great 
deal of what he published in his old age had been allowed to— 
‘blush unseen, But if it had been, Wordsworth’s reputation 
would have stood higher to day than it does. Lord Coleridge 
and other admirers would not be so frequently impelled to 
justify his work ; to discover new beauties in it. 

The moral is, that there should be acompulsory 55 years 
rule for poets as well as for Indian Civil Servants, Failing 
which Lord Tennyson has published Demeter and Other Poems. 

We do not belong to the minority that cannot appreciate 
Tennyson. J/#x Memortam’is a noble poem, a mighty dirge, the 
passion of which is the more impressive and compelling, 
because subdued. The four Arthurian Idylls that were first 
published—‘ Enid,’ ‘ Elaine,’ ‘ Vivien,’ ‘ Guinevere ’—these, and 
the fragmentary ‘Morte d’ Arthur,’ are poetry of the highest 
order, instinct with glorious purpose, full of exquisite imagery, 
perfect metre and rhythm; too perfect, the critics said, 
when they could find no reasonable excuse for fault finding. 
Who has not read and re-read with delight ‘C£none,’ the 
‘Dream of Fair Women,’ the ‘ Lotos Eaters’—others of the 
Laureate’s earlier poems ? 

It is remembrance of what has been that makes this 
exhibition so pitiful. In this collection of poems prominence 
is given to one “QOnthe Jubilee of Queen Victoria.” Here is 
a stanza :— 

You then joyfully, all of you, 

Set the mountain aflame to-night, 
Shoot your stars to the firmament, 
Deck your houses, illuminate 

All your towns for a festival, 

And in each let a multitude 
Loyal, each, to the heart of it, 
One full voice of allegiance, 

Hail the fair Ceremonial 

Of this year of her Jubilee. 
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If one consents to be poet laureaet to royalties, one must some- 
times write rhyme to order, we suppose. But what is one to say 
of this uncoerced effusion, the first verse of a poem headed— 


FORLORN. 


‘HE is fled—I wish him dead— 
He that wrought my ruin— 

O the flattery and the craft 
Which were my undoing... 
In the night, in the night, 
When the storms are blowing. 


If some aspirant to poetical honours had sent that to the 
editor of the Family Herald before Tennyson made it his own, 
he would surely have been told that it was very poor doggrel, 
indeed, and declined with thanks, 

Here is a prophecy— 


. ... forgotten mine own rhyme 
By mine own self, 
As I shall be forgotten by Old Time, 
Laid on the shelf. 


Mark the bathos in the last line. 

Happily for the world, Tennyson has written poetry that 
will never be forgotten. The sooner such parasites on 
poetry as the twaddle we have quoted, are forgotten, the better, 

In this collection of poems there is one covering ten pages, 
entitled Demeter and Persethone in Enna. Why it should have 
been chosen to give a title to the book, is not apparent ; 
unless, may be, Lord Tennyson is conscious that it is a nearer 
approach to the genius of his manhood than the short, un- 
rhymed, jerky lines that now form the staple of his Eddas, 
and remind one, one hardly knows why, of Whitman and his 
Catalogues. But in Demeter there are lines that remind one of 
singing robes worn in days bygone ; as when the bereaved mother 
rejoices over her child, restored to her and to her “ lost self” :— 


A sudden nightingale 
Saw thee, and flash’d into a frolic of song 
And welcome ; and a gleam as of the moon, 
When first she peers along the tremulous deep, 
Fled wavering o’er thy face, and chased away 
That shadow of a likeness to the king 
Of shadows, thy dark mate. Persephone! 
Queen of the dead no more—my child! Thine eyes 
Again were human-godlike, and the Sun 
Burst from a swimming fleece of winter gray, 
And robed thee in his day from head to feet— 
‘Mother !’ and I was folded in thine arms, 
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Ceaseless, too sad for tears, have been the mother’s wander- 
ings to and fro in the worlds of men and shades, seeking her 
loved and lost one; of all nature, animate and inanimate, of 
flickering spectres, of the field of Enna, once again ablaze 
with flowers, “among the wail of midnight winds’ and waves 
that moan about the world, of all demanding * Where is my 
loved one ?”—; answered of all: “ We know not, and we know 
not why we wail.” And the Earth Mother 

“ turned 
And fled by many a waste, forlorn of man, 
And grieved for man thro’ all my grief for thee,— 
The jungle rooted in his shatter’d hearth, 
The serpent coil’d about his broken shaft, 
The scorpion crawling over naked skulls ;— 
I saw the tiger in the ruin’d fane 
Spring from his fallen God, but trace of thee 
I saw not ; and far on, and, following out 
A league of labyrinthine darkness, came 
On three gray heads beneath a gleaming rift. 
‘Where’? and I heard one voice from all the three: 
‘We know not, for we spin the lives of men, 
And not of Gods, and know not why we spin ! 
There is a Fate beyond us,’ Nothing knew. 


But the Earth Goddess could yet curse the Gods of Heaven ;. 
and what her tears and entreaties failed to win from them, her 
malison of unfruitfulness on field and vineyard and tree, 
forced them to yield—grudgingly, bargainingly, in the anthro- 
pomorphic spirit of the divinities of Hellas :— 


Then He, the brother of this Darkness, He 
Who still is highest, glancing from his height 
On earth a fruitless fallow, when he miss’d 
The wonted steam of sacrifice, the praise 
And prayer of men, decreed that thou should’st dwell 
For nine white moons of each whole year with me, 
Three dark ones in the shadow with thy King. 


Demeter is ill content with the compromise, and looks forward 
to atime when men shall make themselves as gods against 
the fear of death and hell; a time when Persephone, no 
longer Queen of Death, shall have “ the worship which is love.” 
That is a distinctly latter day aspiration: there is about it no 
whit of old world Hellas and its habit of mind: it jars on 
one’s dreamings of “ the silent field of Asphodel.” 





ante “ 
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Departmental Ditties and other Verses. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Author of “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” “Soldiers Three,” 
&c. &c. Fourth Edition. With additional poems, Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink & Co. London: W. Thacker & Co. Bombay : 
Thacker & Co., Limited. 1890, 


ITHERTO Anglo-Indian verse writers, litterateurs and 
humourists, as well as prophets, have had no honour 
save in the country of their adoption. Captain D. L. Richard- 
son’s fame was purely local ; Mr. H. G. Keene has not managed 
to make his mark yet in England; Aberigh-Mackey did not 
either. Until this comet Rudyard Kipling appeared, unpre- 
dicted, unlooked for, Phil. Robinson was the only sponsor for 
India generated or inspired talent finding any substantial 
modicum of popular recognition in the old country. Mr, 
Rudyard Kipling has, apparently, taken London by storm, is 
besieged by publishers, petted by society ; with immediately 
won fame and favour, has avenged the decades of depreciation 
that were the lot of his Anglo-Indian forerunners, 

The popularity of his work is attested by a fourth edition 
of Departmental Ditties and other Verses now lying before us. 
To the older favourites some additional pieces have been 
added in this edition—Simla echoes, for the most part, half sad, 
half cynical, and as racy as any of their earlier born brethren ; 
poems some of them; smooth running as well as suggestive 
verse most of them ; though here and there one is tempted to 
wish that the versifier would be a little less careless about 
rhythm, and the technique of his work—a wish nipped in the 
bud by the reflection that, a gain in finish would be won 
probably by a weakening of spontaneity, of the naturalness 
that is one of our new and unsophisticated singer’s greatest 
charms. 

As a humourist Mr. Kipling reminds us of Thackeray and 
of Bret Harte, although dzen entendu, his work is very far 
indeed from suggesting imitation of either of them: it is 
suggestive rather of rare, quaint originality and versatility of 
talent. But literary resemblances are inevitable and useful 
sometimes to the critic as guide posts. One poem, Our Viceroy 
vesigns: Lord Dufferin to Lord Lansdowne, is suggestive of 
Robert Browning and his not ill-natured though mocking satire: — 


is . Mine’s work, good work that lives! 

A country twice the size of France—the North 
Safeguarded. That’s my record: sink the rest 
And better if you can. The Rains may serve, 
Rupees may rise—three pence will give you Fame— 
It’s rash to hope for sixpenc —If they rise, 

Get guns, more guns, and lift the eaten | 
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I told you what the Congress meant or thought ? 
I'll answer nothing. Half a year will prove 

The full extent of time and thought you'll spare 
To Congress, Ask a Lady Doctor once 

How little Begums see the light—deduce 
Thence how the True Reformer’s child is born. 
It’s interesting, curious ... . and vile. 

I told the Turk he was a gentleman. 

I told the Russian that his Tartar veins 

Bled pure Parisian ichor; and he purred. 

The Congress doesn’t purr. I think it swears. 
You’re young—you'll swear too ere you’ve reached the end. 
The End ! God help you, if there be a God. 
(There must be one to startle Gl-dst-ne’s soul 

In that new land where all the wires are cut, 
And Cr-ss snores anthems on the asphodel.) 
God help you! And I'd help you if I could, 

But that’s beyond me. : 

The Masque of Plenty is another mordant political satire. 
Some writers of Government Blue Books might study it with 
advantage. There can be few Anglo-Indians who have not, 
at some time or another, in the weariness and dreariness of 
their exile, fe/¢ this verse from Xmas in India :— 


Oh the toil that knows no breaking! Oh the heimweh, 
ceaseless, aching ! 
Oh the black dividing Sea and alien Plain ! 
Youth was cheap—wherefore we sold it. Gold was good— 
we hoped to hold it, 
And to-day we know the fulness of our gain. 


Pagett, M.P., globe trotting, pragmatical M.P., who, before he 
had experienced any of it, scoffingly “spoke of the heat of 
India as the Asian Solar Myth,” and who was cajoled into 
spending a hot weather in the plains, points another moral :— 

And I laughed as I drove from the station, but the mirth 
died out on my lips 

As I thought of the fools like Pagett who write of their 
“ Eastern trips,” 

And the sneers of the travelled idiots who duly misgovern 
the land, 

And I prayed to the Lord to deliver another one into my 
hand. 

Divided Destinies is pitched in a lighter if no less sarcastic 
key—that key, transfiguration of an artless Bandar who never 
in his life had flirted at Pelliti’s with another Bandar’s wife, who 
knew not Ranken’s shop, and spent no coin he could not 
afford to spend on bijouterie at Hamilton’s, and pitied and 
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despised the civilization of the man cumbered with many 
clothes, and cribbed in by supererogation of senseless etiquettes. 

The Ballad of Fishers Boarding House is realistic as one of 
Zola’s novels ; pathetic as one of Zola’s novels never could be, 
Here are selections from a string of Mazzms affiliated on Hafiz. 


“ The ways of a man with a maid be 
Strange, yet simple and tame 
To the ways of a man with a horse, when 
Selling or racing that same.” 
x * * * * * * 


“The temper of chums, the love of your 
Wife, and a new piano’s tune— 

Which of the three will you trust at the end 
Of an Indian June?” 


Here follows the story of— 
THE FALL OF JoCK GILLESPIE. 


This fell when dinner-time was done— 
’T wixt the first an’ the second rub— 

That oor mon Jock cam’ hame again 
To his rooms ahint the Club. 


An’ syne he laughed, an’ syne he sang, 
An’ syne we thocht him fou, 

An’ syne he trumped his partner’s trick, 
An’ garred his partner rue. 


Then up and spake an elder mon, 
That held the Spade its Ace— 

“ God save the lad ! Whence comes the licht 
“ That wimples_on his face ?” 


An’ Jock he sniggered, an’ Jock he smiled, 
An’ ower the card-brim wunk :— 

“T’m a’ too fresh fra’ the stirrup-peg, 
“ May be that I am drunk.” 


“ There’s whusky brewed in Galashiels, 
“ An’ L. L. L. forbye ; 

** But never liquor lit the low 
“ That keeks fra’ oot your eye. 


“ There's a thrid o’ hair on your dress-coat breast, 
“ Aboon the heart a wee ?” 
“Qh! that is fra’ the lang-haired Skye 
That slobbers ower me.” 


“Oh! lang-haired Skyes are lovin’ beasts, 
“ An’ terrier dogs are fair, 

“ But never yet was terrier born, 

“Wi ell-lang gowden hair ! 
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“There’s a smirch 0’ pouther on your breast, 
“ Below the left lappel ?” 

“Oh! that is fra’ my auld cigar, 
“ Whenas the stump-end fell.” 


“ Mon Jock, ye smoke the Trichi coarse, 
“ For ye are short o’ cash, 

“ An’ best Havannahs couldna leave, 
“ Sae white an’ pure an ash. 


“ This nicht ye stopped a story braid, 
“ An’ stopped it wi’ a curse— 

‘Last nicht ye told that tale yoursel, 
“ An’ capped it wi’ a worse ! 


“Oh! we’re no fou! Oh! we’re no fou! 
“ But plainly we can ken 

“ Ve’re fallin,’ fallin,’ fra’ the band 
“ ©’ cantie single men !” 


An’ it fell when sévvzs-shaws were sere, 
An’ the nichts were lang and mirk, 
In braw new breeks, wi’ a gowden ring, 

Oor Jockie gaed to the Kirk. 


We have sought to illustrate the versatility, as well as the 
quality, of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s genius by a liberal use of 
quotations. They are intended mainly to benefit those Anglo- 
Indians whom climatically induced conservatism, or want of 
faith in Anglo-India, has hitherto debarred from acquaint- 
ance with his writings. We warn them that for their 
literary credit’s sake, they can no longer afford to stand aloof. 





History of the Coinage of the Territories of the East India Com- 
pany in the Indian Peninsula: and Catalogue of the Coins in 
the Madras Museum, with twenty plates. By Edgar Thurston, 
Superintendent, Government General Museum, Madras. 
Madras: Printed by the Superintendent, Government Press, 
1890. 

E have to thank Mr. Edgar Thurston, for a copy of 

this scholarly labour of love. The text cannot fail to 

interest numismatists and students of archeology generally ; 
and the value of the work is greatly enchanced by a number 
of well executed lithograph plates of the coins referred to. 
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Notes on Blackie’s Self-Culture. By John Adam, M.A., Principal, 
Pachiyappa’s College ; Fellow and Examiner, Madras Uni- 
versity ; formerly Senior Scholar, Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Madras: V. Kalyanaram Iyer. Printed at the 
Lawrence Asylum Press, by G. W. Taylor. 1889, 


LH ERE is a definition from the top of the second page of 
this guide for schoolboys :— 

“Modern times—that is, since the introduction of printing, ” 
One would like to know whence this arbitrary definition is 
derived. Mr. Adam cites no authority for it, or for any of 
those he has had printed, and some are peculiar. Without being 
either hypercritical or very High Church, many people might 
incline to protest against ‘religious discourses ’ as a defini- 
tion of piping hot ‘ gospel sermons,’ Crammers may be pleased 
to find the word inculcation translated cramming ; but the 
outside world may regard such a definition as an -imperti- 
nence, 

On page 10 we find “ bias=/#, a weight on one side of a 
bowl.” The student is not informed what sort of a bowl is 
meant, and is not likely to know. Under the heading ‘‘ para- 
sitical, ” Mr. Adam writes— 

A parasite is a plant or animal which lives on, feeds cv, draws its nourish- 
ment from, another plant or animal. A little book may sometimes help, 
to the understanding of a great book, but it may sometimes, on the contrary, 


do mischief by misinterpreting it or obscuring the sense. The explana- 
tion of the critic makes new difficulties as often as it clears up old ones. 





Tennyson's Harold. Edited with Criticisms and Notes, by A. J. 
Cooper-Oakley, M.A. (Cantab.) Professor of Logic and Mental 
Science, Pachiyappa’s College. Madras. V. Kalyanaram 
Iyer. 1889. _ 


OB. title page is misleading. There are criticisms and 
notes in the thin pamphlet before us ; but there is no 
“Harold.” The criticisms are reprints from “ Chamber's 
Encyc. of Eng. Lit,” from “ Victorian Poets,” from “Tenny- 
sonia,” from English Reviews, from “ Shaw.” We give the 
first three notes :— 

Dramatis persone—The persons of the drama ; properly (Lat. Jer, through, 
sone, sounding,) those who spoke through masks. which, tv the ancient 
drama, were always worn by the actors. 

Enter—the stage direction when an actor comes on the stage. 

Exit—(Lat. exit he goes out, ezeunt, they go out) the stage direction 
when an actor leaves the stage. 

Many of the notes are taken from Freeman’s History, and 
may be of use to students ; but we fail to see what good a quota- 
tion from Flaubert’s Salammbo, giving a morbidly realistic 
picture of a Carthaginian sacrifice of children to Moloch, can do. 
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Notes on the Pearl and Chank Fisheries and Marine Fauna of 
the Gulf of Manaar. By Edgar Thurston, C.m.z.s., &c. 
Superintendent, Government Central. Museum, Madras. 
Printed by the Superintendent, Government Press, 1890. 


7 NOW you, perchance, how that poor formless wretch— 
The oyster—gems his shallow, moonlit chalice ? 
Where the shell irks him, or the sea-sand frets 
This lovely lustre on his grief? 

If you do not, and desire to be better informed, get Mr. 
Thurston’s “Notes,” which are, in fact, an exhaustive and 
scientific treatise in themselves. Besides the information 
given about pearls and pearl fisheries, there is a chapter de- 
voted to the Fauna of the Gulf of Manaar. As to which we 
quote from page 89 :— 

The most characteristic feature of the fauna, as contrasted with that of 
other parts of the coast of the Madras Presidency, is the prevalence of the 
so-called “‘coral fishes.” (Chetodon, Heniochus, Pseudoscarus, &c.), for 
the most brightly coloured fishes which abound over the reefs and feed 
either on the small delicate marine invertebrates which swarm on the 
living corals, or, if their teeth are adapted for the purpose, on the soft parts 
of mollusc, which they extract by gnawing or boring holes into the hard 
substance of the shell. As stated by Haeckel, an explanation of the bright 
colouring of the fishes is found in the Darwinian principle, that the less 
the predominant colouring of any creature varies from that of its surround- 
ings, the less likely it is to be seen by its foes, the more easily it can steal 
upon its prey, and the more it is fitted for the struggle for existence. 





An Apology for Poetry. Written by the Right Noble, Virtuous 
and Learned Sir Philip Sidney, Knight. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and other aids to study, by William Lane Bower. 
B <A. (Madras University) Madras: V Kalyanaram lyer, 
1890. 


R. William Lane Bower, it seems, has been in a hurry to 
see his criticisms blossoming in print. In his preface 
he tells us.— 

When I began this work, I knew of two editions only ; after the text 
was in type and many of the notes written, I came to know a third ; and 
after almost all the former were struck off, I came across two more books. 

It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Bower, after these 
discoveries, that, there being already so many existent glosses 
on the Apologie for Poetrie, and he having no new lights to throw 
on it, his work of supererogation had better have been consigned 
to the waste paper basket than to a publisher. But we take 
leave to hold to that opinion, and we trust he will forgive us. 
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Rulers of India. The Marquess of Dalhousie. By Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.LE., M.A. L.L.D. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1890. 


F all the Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen who have 
taken a prominent part in the building up of the British 
Empire in India, Warren Hastings and Lord Dalhousie loom 
largest on the historical horizon. They do so mainly because 
of their intensely strong personality, and their faculty for 
impressing it on other men. 

This is a point noticed in connection with the latter Governor- 
General’s career in the present contribution to the Clarendon 
Press Rulers of India series, The book shows us what the great 
Proconsul was as a man, what was the great work given him to 
do in India, and how he did it : it is a biographical and historical 
record welded together with all Sir W. W. Hunter’s wonted 
literary skill and lucidity of style. Though Lord Dalhousie at- 
tached himself to the Conservative party in England, his Indian 
policy was. sufficiently liberal to command the sympathies of 
his biographer, who seems to have put his heart into his_ work. 
In shert, we find him an ardent admirer of the “ Great Pro- 
consul,’ and claiming for him, zuter alia that the present 
foreign policy of India, the present internal problems of 
India, the new industrial era in India, are all alike legacies 
of his rule :— 

For Lord Dalhousie did three things in India. He extended its frontiers 
so as to bring them into inevitable, although indirect, contact with a great 
European nation on the one side, and with an ancient Asiatic power on 
the other. He atthe same time consolidated the East India Company’s 
internal possessions and the intervening Feudatory States, into the true 
beginnings of a united Indian Empire. But perhaps his most permanent 
claim on the gratitude of his country is, that by his far-reaching schemes 
of railways, roads, canals, and public works, he inaugurated the great re- 
volution which has converted the agricultural India of antiquity into the 
manufacturing and mercantile India of our own day Expansion of 
territory, unification of territory, and the drawing forth of material re- 
sources, these were the three labours given to Lord Dalhousie to accom- 
plish in India: and in the three words, couquest, consolidation, and 
development, his work may be summed up. 

Parenthetically, one wonders what this Developer would 
have said about the National Congress and the apotheosis of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. His biographer, it is true, while upholding his 
annexation policy, as tending to internal consolidation, may 
perhaps be held to intimate his own opinion, that his hero would 
have approved of the platform of consolidation. But such an 
idea seems to us foreign to all that is known of the man’s 
masterful character, his dominant idea of British prerogative 
(exercised, dzen entendu, for the good of the greatest number) 
his thorough going contempt for cant. 

The territories which Lord Dalhousie conquered, or annexed, 
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were undoubtedly benefited greatly by their transfer to British 
rule ; for not only was security to life and property and a 
reign of law thereby secured to them ; but in order to bind 
them firmly together under a law abiding dominion, he 
planned a vast extension of roads, canals, steamer-routes, 
and useful public works of various kinds, and by such 
means created facilities for commerce, and an_ effective 
surplus of the staples of commerce, such as had never before 
existed in India. As further aids to consolidation, he devised 
railways, telegraphs, development of education on Western 
lines; sowings of seed from which other men have reaped 
the crop, and all the credit of it. Nevertheless, there is a 
compelling, far-reaching meaning in the axiom ce n’est que le 
premier pas gui conte, Sir W. W. Hunter holds that Dalhousie’s 
geographical unification of Indian territories is slowly but surely 
creating a sense of solidarity among the Indian peoples ;— 
a sense that will, we dare say, be created when caste ceases to 
be the religion of India. 

After setting forth the scope of his argument in an initial 
chapter, Sir W. W. Hunter devotes his second to the study of 
“the man.” It is a chapter recording lineage, birth, Harrow 
School days, love and marriage, and domestic happiness. But 
before beatitudes are gained, we get a glimpse at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where Mr. Gladstone was at the time an under- 
geraduate, two years senior to the future Governor-General of 
India, and Lords Elgin and Canning were his friends. It is 
characteristic of “ the man,” that when only 23 years old, Lord 
Ramsay had the pluck to contest Edinburgh at the general 
election of 1835, making “ vigorous speeches” at the hustings, 
He accepted his defeat with a good humoured joke,—“ Ye’re 
daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen.” A grimmer style of 
humour was at hiscommand when he chose. When, for instance, 
the Queen paid him a visit at Dalhousie castle, he ‘ playfully 
reminded’ Her Majesty that the last English Sovereign who had 
approached the castle was Henry the Fourth ; and he “ had 
remained outside for weeks, and never gained admission.” 
In 1838 Lord Ramsay was returned to Parliament for Hadding- 
tonshire, but he was not destined to make a bubble reputation 
by polemical speeches in the House of Commons, for, his father 
dying in 1889, he succeeded to the Marquisate, and, finding 
nothing then doing or to doin the Upper House, threw his 
energies into the conduct of affairs ecclesiastical, sitting as an 
elder in the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland. That 
was four years before the Free Church disruption—a time when 
the vexed questions that led up to it were seething, not over 
quietly. Adventures are to the adventurous, it is said. Similarly, 
hot water seems to have had a quasi electrical attraction for Lord 
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Dalhousie throughout his life. ‘ His masterful character made 
enemies during his life his policy towards the Native States 
raised a tempest of. hostile criticism after his death.” 

And yet his nature was amiable, his disposition affectionate 
and sympathetic. Only, he made clear distinctions between the 
right and the wrong ; and these are apt to be inconvenient to, 
and vex the souls of, friends of compromise, and expediency, and 
cant. To return, however, to the biography—after Lord: Dalhousie 
had given his reasons for breaking with the General Assembly, 
he took up his hat and walked out of the Meeting hall ; and, 
since occupation was as necessary to him as oxygen, he straight- 
way turned his attention again to politics, soon becoming (when 
the Melbourne Ministry made way for Sir Robert Peel) Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, and two years afterwards 
President. Again a_ position beset with squabblings, and 
calling for exercise of fighting power ; for he took over the 
appointment in the thick of the Railway craze of 1845-46 and 
its crashes. By way of remedy, he proposed a State Railway 
system—the system a later generation has, to a great extent, 
followed, and shows signs of following much further. Fifty 
years ago, the State Railway system found no favour, either 
with Lord Dalhousie’s colleagues in the Ministry, or with the 
public, His Board of Trade experiences were probably, how- 
ever, the most valuable part of his English apprenticeship to 
the art of government. 

In 1847, when Lord Dalhousie was only 35 years old, Lord 
John Russell pressed on his acceptance an offer of the Gover- 
nor-Generalship of India. Considering how very youthful an 
age 35 is deemed by Englishmen in England in connection 
with high office, it seems clear that Lord Dalhousie’s talents 
must have been of a pronounced order, and that they had made 
a very unusual impression on public opinion; otherwise, such 
an appointment would never have been seriously thought of by 
the Premier. Nor woulda Liberal premier have been minded to 
bestow such a splendid appointment on an Opposition peer, 
unless that peer had proved himself gifted with exceptional 
abilities, The fact seems to be that in England, as in India, in 
comovarative youth as in premature old age, the great Proconsul’s 
personality asserted itself irresistibly. “Those who were most 
intimate with him,” says his private Surgeon and intimate 
friend, Dr. Alexander Grant, “ accorded to his ability and saga- 
city something scarcely short of absolute worship. Sir James 
Outram told me that he had had intercourse with the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and other leading statesmen in 
England, but never felt so awed, so stricken by his own 
inferiority, as in his interviews with Lord Dalhousie—who had 
always treated him most kindly.” And this worship was 
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rendered in spite of the man’s smallness of stature, and his 
being a much younger man than the veteran soldiers and ad- 
ministrators on whom he so firmly impressed his will. By his 
own family he was devotedly loved as well as worshipped. 

Most people know that Lord Dalhousie was, to use an ex- 
pressive idiom, a glutton at work. With the daily tale of work 
nothing, we are told, was allowed to interfere—neither weariness, 
nor heat, nor the fatigues of an Indian march, He was his own 
Foreign Minister at a time when the Foreign Department was 
by far the most important and severely worked of any of the 
branches of Government : and “ omnivorous activity” charac- 
terized his work in every branch. “ The mere amount of hand- 
writing which Lord Dalhoosie did would now seem an im- 
possibility fora Viceroy of India.* To his subordinates the 
Viceroy was ever scrupulously polite: he knew well the power 
of giving pain that dwelt in his words, and scarcely ever ad- 
ministered a personal rebuke. Per contra, “a hundred stories” 
are told of his thoughtful loving kindness to loving and loyal 
friends, and he made many, by his essential goodness of heart 
and his self abnegation. We like the chapter on ‘‘ The Man” 
the best of all in the book, and to us it seems a most important 
one; for Lord Dalhousie’s personal character has been as 
much misrepresented as his career in public life. Without 
understanding the former, it is impossible to arrive at a just 
estimate of the latter. The chapters dealing with the history 
of Lord Dalhousie’s Indian Administration, we shall not dis- 
count in this notice ; not because they are uninteresting, or 
undeserving of attention ; their titles* alone suffice to show 
that they are not, and cannot be, coming from the hand they do. 
But, if they are to serve any good purpose, they must be read 
in their entirety. Any attempt to make Sir W. W. Hunter's 
full conciseness more concise, would end in a blurring of the 
picture, and would be unfair, to boot. Here is an extract in 
connection with the often denounced annexation policy :— 

As a matter of fact Lord Dalhousie was neither a doctrinaire innovator 
nor a passive instrument in the hand of fate. He carried out changes in 
the government of India which had become inevitable, and which must 
have been carried out, probably at about the same time, even if he had 
never set foot in India. He carried them out, however, in by no means a 
passive spirit, but asa ruler deeply convinced of their justice and necessity, 
and resolved to take every legitimate opportunity that arose for giving them 


effect. Lord Dalhousie deliberately applied to India the principle which, 
during his early manhood, he had seen triumph in England—the principle 





* I. The Argument ; II. The Man ; III. Conquest of the Punjab; IV. 
Consolidation of the Punjab; V. Conquest of Lower Burma; VI Annexa- 
tion of Hindu States; VII. Nagpur. The Karnatic Family. Né&na Sahib- 
Betars; VIII. Annexation of Oudh; IX. Internal Re-organisation ; X. 
Railways. Commerce, Telegraphs. Public Works ; XI. The Half-penny 
Post. Education. Finance; XII. Military Policy. Conclusion. 
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which Englishmen of every political party now adopt, and which an en- 
lightened Conservative like Lord Dalhousie would cordially enforce—the 
principle that Government is not designed for the profit of princes but for 
the welfare of the people. 

It is clearly shown that, in insisting on the legal right of the 
paramount power to withhold its consent to adoptions made 
for the purpose of transmitting a subordinate principality, Lord 
Dalhousie did not invent a new principle of Indian law, as many 
people are fond of assuming; but steadily and consistently 
applied an old one, one recognized from the earliest days of 
British Supremacy in India, and enjoined by the Honourable 
East India Company. When early days had gone by, in 
1834, the Court of Directors of that Honourable Company 
unanimously declared their intention ‘“ to persevere in the one 
clear and direct course of abandoning no just and honorable 
accession of territory or revenuc, while all existing claims of 
right are at the same time scrupulously respected.” Dalhousie 
loved justice and right-doing better than time-serving com- 
promises ; he preferred the well-being of Indian peasants and 
artisans to the unbridled tyrannies and extortions of the 
Indian Princes of histime. There, in a nutshell, is the explana- 
tion of the much abused policy of annexation. It is well to 
bear in mind, when reading contemporary comments on it, that 
five and thirty years ago English people knew little, and cared 
less about Indian affairs, and, that being so, professional agita- 
tors, who were—not always the most scrupulous of men, let us 
say, as long as they got paid well—were able to pull a good 
many wires, of whichslander was one. Apropos of this, though 
from another point of view, it is surely noteworthy that the an- 
nexation of Oude was ordered by the Home Government in 
opposition to Lord Dalhowsie’s wishes and advice. 

We cordially recommend this book to all students of 
Indian history. Many books have been written about Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration and Lord Dalhousie, but to 
our thinking this one of Sir W. W. Hunter’s is the best of 
them all. Its grasp is statesmanlike and broad, and sufficiently 
analytical, having knowledge of what are essentials, what 
superfluities, It shows us the man underlying and influencing 
the statesman, It is sympathetic without sacrificing its claim 
to be judicial, and it is written in a clear and informing style. 





Lhe Indian Church Quarterly Review. Edited by the Rev. A. 
Saunders Dyer, M. A, April 1890, Calcutta: the Oxford 
Mission Press. 


GOOD many “ mock pearls of History,” of a good many 
. widely separated eras and sorts, have been rated at 
their proper value in recent years, thanks to an awakened spirit 
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of critical enquiry into the actual basis of traditions that have 
overlain facts, and misled lazy judgments under the specious 
guise of History. The Rev. C. E. Gardner helps this service 
of truth with an article in the April number of the Indian 
Church Quarterly entitled, Zhe Fate of the Mayflower, in which 
he tells once more the often told story of “The Pilgrim 
Fathers.” One had heard before of their getting the patent of 
the Virginia Company on false pretences; of their misappro- 
priation (as “a heritage of the saints ”) of territory in New 
England to which they had no shadow of right, or claim ; of 
their treacherous massacres of friendly Indians ; of their “ Chris- 
tian” treatment of witches ; of their fetish worship of Sabba- 
tarianism, an idolatry which punished a mother for kissing 
her baby on the sabbath day, and visited the offence of repeated 
absences from meeting-house on that day with the penalty of 
death. Of all these dishonesties, all these tyrannies, practised 
by men whoclaimed to be themselves martyrs for conscience 
sake to the tyranny of the English Church, most of us have 
heard before. But, in view of persistent misrepresentation, 
and the fruit it bears, it is well that men’s memories on the 
subject should now and again be‘ refreshed.’ Mr, Gardener 
writes temperately, and ina spirit of true Christian charity ; 
naturally enough, as a High Churchman, drawing the moral that 
only in the ark of Christ’s Catholic Church is consistency of 
faith and practice to be found. It may be so: that is a matter 
with which we are not at present concerned ; but it is cogent 
matter for reflection, for men of the world as well as theologians, 
that Dissenters now, like Dissenters 250 years ago, are, for the 
most part, prone to base all their rules of faith and conduct on the 
vindictive ceremonial law of Moses and the Prophets and the 
Kings of Israel. The dispensations of the New Testament are 
practically to them a dead letter ; they are, to all intents and 
purposes, Jews, rather than Christians; Jewish in everything 
save the name. 

The Chaplain of Meean Meer makes some useful suggestions 
with reference to church work amongst soldiers, and the Rev, 
C. P. Hopkins, than whom no man is better fitted by personal 
experience to speak, discourses of Zhe Church and our Sailors. 
The following extracts from his article we commend to the 
attention of a good many laymen in Calcutta and Bombay who 
ought to be actively concerned about the abuses denounced: 
no imaginary ones, as we happen to know :— 


The Merchant Shipping Acts may be framed for the purpose of guarding the 
interests of captains, officers, and men alike, but they fail to deal effectively with the 
many abuses which abound : appropriation of the hard earnings of the men still 
goes on ; ships are overloaded and undermanned ; the men are ill-housed and ill-fed ; 
an arbitrary exercise of power is very often all the discipline the men meet with ; 
and if restitution and redress are sought for by the men at the hands of the law, they 
generally get the worst of it, 
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The excuse that men desert in order to get work onshore does not hold good in 
the case Of places like Bombay, Calcutta, and Rangoon. It may be so in the 
Colonies, but in East India the men know there is little or no work to be had on 
shore, and ninety-nine out of every hundred cases of desertion in the East are 
caused by the unbearableness of the lives the men are called upon to lead on some 
of the ships. 





Travel, Adventure and Sport. No. VII. Tales from Blackwood, 
No. VII of Third Series. W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 


HEARTY welcome is due to another instalment of 
& Tales from Blackwood, Two handy little volumes 
printed in beautifully clear type, one of which belongs to the 
Travel, Adventure and Sport Series, the other, for the most part, 
to the gods, Pluto and Erebus. There is no vestige of padding. 
We will confess that we were at first sight disposed to look 
upon a reprint of Albert Smith’s Ascent of Mont Blane as 
partaking of that character; but, after reading it, we have 
seen cause to forego the prejudice. Alpine ascents, and 
accounts of their vicissitudes are common enough now-a-days, 
it is true ; but there is a naiveté a picturesqueness about Albert 
Smith’s innocently vainglorious narrative that has its charm, 
And he wearies us with no_ scientific observations, no 
theories about sunspots or meteorology, or similar parades 
of superior knowledge. 

Lovers of Alice in Wonderland—and who can help loving 
Alice >—will be pleased to find, in Swmmer Sport in Nova 
Zembla, some record of the ways of the Walrus when unattended 
by his comrade the Carpenter, and dissociated from all idea of 
oysters. The walrusis an animal sufficiently remarkable to 
excite interest on the scoie of his own individual personality ; 
especially when one learns, on-.the authority of no less a 
thaumaturgist than Albertus Magnus, that, when hunted, he 
jumps clean out of his skin, leaving it behind him hanging to 
the rocks. On them, it appears, it is his habit to go to sleep, 
clinging with his tusks to some cleft. This is the hunter’s 
chance—for askin. But you can no more catch a walrus asleep, 
than a weasel. 

To men who learn vernaculars from books, and wax wroth 
when their fashion of speech is not comprehended of the 
vulgar, we commend the following extract from an entertain- 
ing description of A Ride to Magnesia by a Naval officer :— 


It is all very well with our European dialects to have a certain smattering of 
grammar and principle but the hopeless languages of the East come under a different 
category. Any knowledge of their theory short of actual accuracy is nearly useless 
—perhaps worse than useless, because, by beguiling the unhappy smatterer into 
ambitious attempts, it cheats him of the little power he may have of rendering 
himself intelligible. A man who is content with the attainment of a certain 
vocabulary of substantives, in whose pronunciation he is perfect, has much the 
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best chance, because he can eke out the other parts of speech by gesture. But 
the atfaché of legation, who has been poring over their orthography, and hammering 
at principle, often proves the uselessness of his acquisitions for colloquial purposes, 

Discoursing of Armenians in Turkey, the chronicler of a 
Ride to Magnesia gives it as his opinion, that where nationality 
1s a mere idea without embodiment, it soon becomes a dream. 
The italics are ours. The Armenian dreamer in Turkey “is 
not without a sort of national ambition ; but it is of a new 
kind for him. They believe themselves to be the most ancient 
of people, retaining the original language that was spoken 
before the dispersion of Babel and, by consequence, the iden- 
tical language that was spoken by Adam. An interesting 
excursion might be made on this*subject, seemingly so far at 
variance with the conclusions of learned ethnographers. Their 
deductions are from undoubted facts, and tend to their con- 
clusion with a force that some philologists at least have 
considered irresistible.” . 

The tales collected in No. 7 of the reprints are of sorts. 
Two weird and nightmarish ; one humorous and amusing ; 
one (Alive and yet Dead) a powerful, passionless, perhaps un- 
conscious, protest against the mock humanities of modern 
prison discipline. 





1857. A Friend in Need. 1887. Friendship Forgotten. An 
Episode in Indian Foreign Office Administration. By William 
Digby, C.I.E, London: Indian Political Agency, 25, Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 1890. 


R. William Digby, C. I. E., is never happy unless he is 
M airing, and making capital out of, a grievance. That 
occupation seems to be mainly what he lives for, since the 
death of the last Duke of Buckingham and Chandos freed 
him from the obligation to lift up his voice sometimes in praise. 
An “Indian Political Agency” in London publishes Mr. 
Digby’s latest contribution to the vocation of his life. We 
are not told who supports this patently questionable “ Agency,” 
or who pays for the publication of this elaborately sensational 
manifesto. It reminds one unpleasantly of the political and 
social “ wire-pulling” that used to be a paying game with 
certain Anglo-Indian adventurers in the latter days of John 
Company’s reign, when English members of Parliament 
knew even less than they do now about Indian affairs, and 
the ear of the public outside Parliament could be, as to their 
nature and conduct, easily enough—wire-pulled. 

Mr. Digby gives Lord Dufferin credit for culture, broad- 
mindedness, and a chivalrous sensitiveness to every honourable 
obligation binding on the British nation; and in the same 
breath he charges him with ignoring Lord Canning’s plighted 
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word as Governor-General of India in Council; with leaving 
the ‘daughter of Sir Jang Bahadur ‘wholly without sym- 
pathy ;” with refraining from excercising friendly intervention 
when it was asked for, and when it would easily have been 
rendered. Once more, Saul among the Prophets! Mr. Digby 
has found it convenient to forget for the occassion his 
political Party’s frequent denunciation of British meddling 
in the affairs of independent Native States; his own, and _ his 
Party’s hearty approval of a policy of non-intervention, Not 
only is our late Viceroy blamed for a masterly inactivity that 
was commendable in Lord Lawrence and Lord Ripon: his 
wife, a lady whose sympathy for Indian peoples has not stop- 
ped short at words, like Mr. Digby’s ; whose deeds also attest 
it, and have earned their gratitude, is, with her husband, ar- 
raigned before the London Political Agency’s judgment seat, 
and condemned because she was proof against high falutin ; 
was not much moved by the woes of “her illustrious visitor,” 
the Dowager Queen of Nepal, and declined to try and induce 
the Viceroy to override Foreign Office decisions on her 
behalf—these having, be it remembered, previously received 
careful attention at the Viceroy’s hands, and he having 
passed orders accordingly. If a bevy of illustrious Indian 
Maharanees and Begums had waited on Lady Dufferin, im- 
ploring her to use her influence with her husband in opposition 
to the National Congress movement, and if her Ladyship had 
done so, Mr. Digby’s only difficulty in commenting on that 
course of action would have been, we take it, to discover in the 
dictionary language strong enough for adequate denunciation 
of such monstrous petticoat interference with the functions 
of a Governor-General in Council. It is not to be expected 
that Mr. Digby and the London Indian Political Agency will 
be able to see that these two cases are on a par ; but they are, 

It is a wickedly untrue statement that the services rendered 
by Sir Jang Bahadur to the British Crown in 1857-58 have 
been forgotten by either Crown or people. They have been 
serviceably acknowledged: they are gratefully remembered. 
Incendiary libels like the book before us, finding their way to 
Native Courts, do infinite mischief, and help to make the 
work of Indian Government more than ever difficult. 





The United Service Magazine. A Monthly Review of all 
Questions affecting National Interests. May 1890. W. H: 
Allen & Co., London and Calcutta. 


E Roi est mort, Vive le Roi. The United Service Maga- 
zine reigns in undivided glory now, vice our old friend 
Colburn, promoted to limbo after a service extending over 
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736 issues. The U. S. Magazine starts on its course with a new 
proprietary, a new editor, and new methods for attracting 
readers : certainly improved methods. This new “ ‘Monthly 
Review of all Questions affecting National Interests” is bigger, 
as well as better printed, than its forerunner, more substantial as 
to contents and better worth reading. Military men cannot fail 
to be interested in the story of Waterloo as told by Colonel 
Maurice, R. A. Professor of Military History at the Staff 
College. It demolishes a few more mock pearls of history, 
as Mr. Sala calls them; but it is the clearest and most 
concise account of the memorable battle we have ever read, 
Civilians will find it quite within their comprehension. Mr. 
Swinburne contributes “ England: ‘an Ode.” It is in his latest 
style, and has all the charm allitertiveness car give it. A 
portrait of Germany’s new man of blood and iron accom- 
panies a short paper giving the main facts in the career of 
General George Leo Von Caprivi. 

Sir Charles Dilke treats of “Our war ‘Organization of the 
Future,” and Major-Genl. Chapman of the Pacification of Upper 
Burma. There are several other interesting papers: we may 
say, indeed, that all the papers contributed are interesting and 
will repay perusal. 





The Indian Magazine. May 1890. Issued by the National 
Indian Association in aid of Social Progress and Education 
in India. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. Dodd, 


Eyton & Co. 


] N the Indian Magazine for May, Miss Constance Plumptre, 
reviewing Sir Alfred Lyall’s Memoir of Warren Hastings, 
says, apropos of his school days, that, after leaving Westminster, 
he was sent to Christ’s Hospital to learn accounts. There are 
many old “crugs” in India who would like more definite in- 
formation about this hitherto unnoticed apprenticeship to the 
art of Government. “ Mastering a Book” is a well deserved 
and graceful tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Woodrow, 
‘‘ The Nestor of Education in Bengal.” 
Where did Dr. Francis learn that to Rajputs was due the 
honour and glory of holding at bay Lord Lake’s besieging army 
at Bhurtpore. 
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